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INTRODUCTION. 

* 

Life and Works of Scott : 

Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, August 15, 1771. 
His father, also a Walter, was a Writer to the Signet (or 
attorney) at Edinburgh and was distantly connected with the 
Scott-, of Buccloueh : his mother was a Kutherfoid- so he 
cairn; of ttie best blood on the Border. Early m life he 
was reiuleiod lame In an attack of teething fever, and was 
sent to reemit his health at the home of his (irandfather 
at Sandyknowe where he became first acquainted with horde 1 * 
ballads and tradition His education, first at the High School, 

, and then at the I'niversity of Edinburgh, does not appear 
to have been marked by anj exhibition ol signal powers 
of mmd. He was indeed a plant that flowered late, ('ailed 
to the Scottish bar in 1792 he practised for some years 
as advocate but without any prominent success. He then 
definitely left law for literature. His literary life falls into 
threl clearly- marked divisions. In the first or tentative 
period, extending from 1797 to 1X05, he translated a few 
Herman ballads and one of (loethe's dramas of Middle-Age 
rhiva+ry. His first great original undertaking was the collect- 
ing and editing a pretty large collection, of the flokt’ng ballads 
and songs of the border undet the nanie of" (he Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border (1803). 'The second period of his 
literary activity, hum 1805 1815, was signalised by the pro- 
duction in rapid succession of his romantic masterpieces 
in vet se — the Lay in 1805, Marmion in 1 808, the Lady of 
the Lake in 1810, the Visio?i of Don Roderick in 1 8 j 1 , Rokcby 
in 1812 and Lord of the Isles in 1 8 r 5. In this year he had also 
published anonymously the Bridal of Triermain and Harold 
— a rich crop of poetic enterprises which ensured his reputa- 
tion ai d put his name permanently at the top of the catalogue 
of poets in his country. The sudden *md meteoric rise of 
Byron in the poetic firmament eclipsed Scott, and he turned 
to a new line of composition, the prose fiction, in which he 
yet holds a place of unwonted magnificence and glory. The 
third period of Scott’s life as an author witnessed the • prdlific 
outturn of that marvellous series of novels called by the 
general name of TVaver/ey, which, more than anything else, 
got for their author the proud appellative distinction f>f the 
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Wizard of the North. The large income from his literary 
labours enabled him to realise the dream of his early childhood, 
to set up life as an ancient baron in a baronial abode, and 
he purchased Abbotsfoid, and was raised to the baronetcy 
in 1S20. Hut reverses were at hand. Speculative enterprises 
made him connect himself with the publishing firms of 
Ballantyne and Constable, and, when the crash came. Sir 
Walter found -himself ruined and over head and ears in debt. 
Hut with a fortitude and resolution which has scarcely l>een 
found to such an extent in the irritable race of poets, he 
determined to pa} off his liabities by the fruits of his literary 
labour, and the heavy work he thus put on himself, wearied 
wilt the force of life in him, and u stroke of paralysis hurried 
him off to the grave but not before be had had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the debts had all been cleared up. He died* 
at Abbotsford, Sept. 21, T832. 

Since Shakespeare there has never been a genius so 
human and so creative, so rich in humour, sympathy, poetry, 
so fertile in the production of new and real characters, as 
Sir Walter Scott. “Scott is to Scotland what Shakesyeare 
is to England, Goethe to Get many. It is not in respect of 
general excellence alone that he is worthy of comparison 
with Shakespeare. There are other points of resemblance. 
As a man, he had the same large-hearted humanity, the same 
healthy enjoyment (ff life, the same perfect sanity of genius. 
To both Scott and Shakespeare, lile was more than literature. 
As writers both were possessed of a strong ai.d vivid histori- 
cal imagination, and a power of svvitt and sustained produc- 
tion astonishing beyond all record. Scott’s imagination, like 
Shakespeare's, lived and delighted in the past. To both 
the past was a land of inexhaustible romance. If Shakes- 
peare turned out bis time dramatic masterpieces per year, 
Scott was not less espial to the annual task of three master- 
pieces in fiction. Like Shakespeare, lie “never blotted a 
line. ” Where he differs from Shakespeare is in the want of 
speculative power. But his characters are as life-like, his 
scenes and incidents as dramatic, a*- those of Shakespeare ; 
it is only in his dramas that Scott's dramatic faculty fails 
and fojsakes him. ” 

» 
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Merits and defects of Scott’s Poetry : 

% 

Merits : 

The chief excellence of Scott’s poetry lies in its repio- 
•duction of the past made sparkling by a romantic halo caught 
from his own poetic genius. His pictures are always 44 strong- 
ly drawn*’; his handling is always simple ; there is plenty 
of intensity in his delineations of romantic situations. 'The 
materials of his verse were drawn from legends and exploits of 
mediae! al chivalry, and the personages borrowed partly from 
history and partly from imagination, the former idealized by. 
fancy, and the latter made more real by being associated 
with real men and women known to the reader. 

•» 

His battle-pieces are perhaps unsurpassed in English 
■except by those of Shakespeare. 

Hi* descriptions of nature have more of accuracr of detail 
than glow of imagination. They are often mere transcripts. 
Scott* has sometimes no objection to play the moralist by 
drawing out a didactic lesson from a landscape. 

His gallery of portraits is rich and various : his poetry 
has an unfailing wholesomeness and freshness- about it ; 
and his narrative moves on briskly and with-an animation 
and vivacity which never flags. * 

Defects: 

His defects arc manifold blit chiefly due to what he has 
himself called “a hurried frankness of composition. His 
Thymes are often bad ; his grammar sometimes lax : his 
diction prosaic and commonplace : his verse without any 
rich music. 

He generally hovers about the surface of things, and 
never cares to go deep into the subject. There is thus in 
him little psychological insight into character ; the secret 
workings of the human mind are beyond his ken; he has 
not laid bare the inner spirit of modern life or probed the 
de- per passions. The result is none of his personages has 
made any lasting impression upon the public mind. 

He never grapples with the mysteries of human life— and 
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never presents to the reader any of the harder problems o i 
man’s destiny on the earth. # 

Personal Reminiscences in the Lay. 

The Lay may be considered as the “ bright consummate 
flower ” in which all the dearest dreams of the poet’s youth- 
ful fane)’ had at length Pound expression Por ihcii strength, 
.spirit, tenderness, and beauty. The choice of the hero was 
dictated by his own affection for the living descendants of 
the Huron of f'ranstoun. Margaret was dressed out in the 
-form and features >f his own first love. One of his ancestors 
had fallen at Killiecrankie ; and it was when lie was 
returning from “wandering on a foreign strand’' — from Italy 
where he had gone to recruit health- -that his heart hurst 
forth into that passionate and rapturous admiration for his 
country which has for all times been indelibly record- 
ed on all minds in the language of the Law In the last 
few lines of the poem where the minstrel’s bower is said 
to have risen beneath proud Newark’s tower, there is a pathe- 
tic reference to the failure of his early day-dream that he 
would be the sheriff or the laird of Howhill. An ('state neai 
it was actually offered for sale about the date oP the writ- 
ing of the 'Lay, and jnany a time did the poet ride round 
it, inspecting it, in jompany with Lord and Lady Dalkeith 

“When summer smiled on sweet Howhill.” 

Hut it was destined to be another’s ; and the Yarrow 
did not, as it rolled along, bear burthen to the song of the 
last, of the Scottish minstrels. 

The Composition of the Lay. 

Its occasion. About 1800-2 Scott had deliberately re- 
linquished all efforts for fame and eminence in his profes 
sion*as a barrister, and resolved to “ make some figure in 
the field of literature. ” He was casting about for a suit- 
able subject when chance threw a subject in his way. The 
youngjpountess of Dalkeith, wife of the Duke of Luccleuch’s 
h‘"ir, suggested to the poet that he might write on the subject 
of Gilpin Horner, a tricksy goblin whose antics the lady 
had 'heard of from one of her husband’s tenants. “To 
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hear was to obey, ” says Scott whose enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the lady coupled with his natural sense of chivalry, 
his reverence for the feudal Lady of his clan and his in- 
grained love of romance, led him to accept the task with 
joy. His first idea was to make a ballad and to put it 
among the border ballads and romances which he was then 
collecting and collating for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, but the subject grew rapidly on him, and it in- 
fused to be comprised within the short compass of a ballad. 
Kriends encouraged him in the woik and tlu* poet made a 
larger bid for poetic fame than he had at first anticipated. 
Sir W alter had got the clue ol the poem in the story of the 
goblin and he connected it with the House of Scott thus 
indirectly paving a compliment to the fair lady herself, the 
•head of the clan at the time, who had inspired the song. 
In the sixteenth century a lad\e of buccleuch. Dame Janet 
bethune, had created quite a had odour for herself by her 
comersanec with magic. Her daughter had married the 
head »,f the ( 'ranstouns thus healing a bloody and perpetual 
hostility between the two families. The idea struck the 
poet to make the goblin page of Lord Cranstoun and 
while “waspish, arch and lithcrlic ’’ to everybody, faithful 
to him. Thus the fiction of the goblin was woven into an 
historical narrative and a picture of border customs, and man- 
ners. The poet refers to this origin of the pogm in II. 262 3, 

— “ I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me ” 

Its date. The poem was first published in 1805. 
It was inscribed “ to the Right Honourable Charles, Karl 
of Dalkeith, and had an immense and unprecedented run 
yielding to the poet a dear income of nearly R* 12,000. 

Its name. It appears that Scott had at first no idea 
of calling it by its present name. After he bad struck off 
the first few stanzas he handed them ov€r to two very esti- 
mable friends for their criticism and opinion. None ofdthcm 
“ said much on the subject of these stanzas and the poet 
attributed their silence to their disgust “ which was greater 
than their good nature chose to expose. ” Looking upon his 
effort as a failure, the poet consigned the manuscript to the 
flames. Sometime afterwards one of those friends “enquired, 
with considerable appearance of interest, about the progress 
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of the romance" ami told the poet that if they had remained' 
silent it was not because the writing was Jpad but because they 
could not then arrive at a definite opinion about a poem* 
which was so much ‘out of the common road. ,J Thence 
forth Scott resumed his work in right earnest. The friend 
in question suggested “ that some sort of prologue was ncces 
sary to place the mind of the hearers in the situation to- 
understand and enjoy the poem. ” And recommended the 
adoption of such quaint mottoes as Spenser had used to an 
noiince the contents of the chapters of his Fairy Queen. The 
poet agreed in the matter of a prologue being necessary but 
having doubts as to the suitability of the Spensarian mottoes, 
brought in the old minstrel “as an appropriate prolocutor, 
by whom the Lay might be sung, or spoken, and the introduc- 
tion of whom betwixt the cantos, might remind tilt* readers* 
at inters als, of the time, place and circumstances of the 
recitation. The supernatural machinery would also have 
sounded strange and puerile except in tin* month of one sup- 
posed to be living in days when superstitions were not nltogethci 
discredited and singing of times when they were ran*pant. 
This species of entire or frame, afterwards afforded the poem, 
it-, name of “the Lay of the Last Minstrel. ” 

• Characteristics of the Lay. 

Sir Walter Scot t # hi in self describes the poem (see the pre- 
face) as — 

( l ) /icing a Romance : 

It is indeed the truest type of a romance. A romance as 
defined by Scott *s “a fictitious narrative in prose or verso, 
the interest of which turns upon marvellous and uncommon 
incidents. " It is thus distinguished from a novel in which 
“the events are accommodated to the ordinary train of human 
events and the modern state of society. ” Bui a romance 
because it deals with the marvellous must not be grotesque 
— there ought to be some probability, at least inconsistency 
and eongruity, in it. In the Lay the human story is utterly 
probaWe. Not once or twice in the annals of mankind love 
has been the healing and cementing principle of life, and 
mothers however strong-willed have failed to thwart the decrees 
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of fate. Even the supernatural element in the story may 
in a sense be reganied as not being wholly improbable. It 
may be taken as symbolical of the mysterious but neverthe- 
less undesirable force or power which does prevail in human 
actions and control them with an irresistible dominance, — 
in this resembling the witches in Macbeth. 

( 2 ) Having a supernatural element : 

The Goblin page. Critics from the very first fell foul 
of what is called the machinery of the poem -the superna- 
tural element in it, the magic, the spirit voices, the wizard 
and the book, and last but not least the goblin page of 
Lord Cranstoun. Indeed the goblin has been the subject 
of universal condemnation. Jeffrey took the lead in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ and called him “ the capital deformity 
of the poem *’ and entreated Scott to “ purge the Lay of 
this ungraceful intruder.” The poet was so bewildered by 
this universal voice of censure and condemnation that he 
begin to think that the critics were right and he wrong 
and that the Dwarf Page was indeed an ‘‘excrescence.” Rut 
an excrescence in any sense of the word, the I >warf Page was 
not he was and is an essential, integral part of the. story 
as lie was the historical origin of the Lay . He comes to 
Lord Cranstoun as a visible messenger from the 'supernatur- 
al powers who have decided that he should marry the daughter 
of his enemy. Reconciliation was so incredible in days of 
border feuds that such an alliance would ha\e sounded im- 
probable except througli spiritual interference, a mode not 
ill in harmony with Border superstition. He makes love's 
inu rviews possible ; he seduces the child, lets him fall into 
the hards of the English, and thus planes the way (or the 
combat on the chances of which lies the hope of his master’s 
success in getting the hand of Margaret ; and it is he who 
by the one spell which he could pick out of the secret book, 
makes it possible for Cranstoun to i impersonate Deloraine 
without stirring the least suspicion that he was not what he 
looked .to be. He, as he is, is certainly no excerescence 
and no after-thought, but as the story stands, could hard- 
ly have been purged off from the poem. • 

The Magic. Nor is the ladye’s magic unnecessary. 
The story turns upon the decree of the supernatural powers 
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to give Margaret in marriage to Cranstoun, and this they 
well knew could not he till “pride .was quelled.” The 
ladye is able through her magic to hear and understand the 
spirit-voices and she resolves to fight Kate by a spiritual agency. 
J3ut Kate is irresistible and she fails and finally in great bitter- 
ness of heart she wreaks her vengeance on the visible beadle 
of Fate in the goblin by invoking the great wizard ol her 
cl*n to take him to perpetual imprisonment. It must be 
noticed too that the magic is restrained from excessive dis- 
turbance of the action. The Ladye is not allowed by its 
help to foresee and prevent the English invasion for that 
would have made the main complication of the plot, Trans 
toun's suit, impossible. The supernaturxl machinery may 
be childish, and even ridiculous but not excrescent. It inter- 
penetrates the human story ; the two hang together inseparab- 
ly. Moreover let the fastidious reader bear in mind that 
Scott, like all great geniuses, like Homer, for instance, and 
Shakespeare, refused to be confined within the pinfold of 
demonstrable knowledge. He knew, that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phies. 

( 3 ) A picture of Border maimers and customs. 

Scott says that the Lay “ is intended to illustrate the man 
ners and customs which anciently prevailed on the borders 
of England and Scotland. ” 13ut it can not be admitted 
that the picture is, as it is, a true one, — the poet has 
embellished it with the ‘ fairy fictions” of mediaeval romance. 
The stark moss-troopers were *‘a vigorous race living in 
uncertain tenure of property and life, divided into clans often 
at feud one with another and owning obedience to no central 
authority their chiefs sheepfarmers who eked out their sub- 
sistence by phender, roughly fed, roughly housed, roughly 
armed, and roughly mannered. ” The magnificence of Brank- 
some Castle is thus* out of place, and the description of 
Delonyne as “a good knight and true, of noble strain,” 
however much it might he complementary to a Scott and 
flattering to the poet’s own clan instincts, cannot be accepted 
without question. Though the Lay is thus highly coloured 
in its Iffoad aspects through the lurid atmosphere of poetic 
fancy, suggestions of a true Border life crop out frequently 
as in ithe episode of how the Scotts “ won fair Eskdale, ” 
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the burning of Walt rinlinn'' " Liddel rower,” the supersti- 
tious, the unappeasahjp ferocity of border feuds, the cons- 
tant raids, the vigilant watch, the warning beacons, the grey 
blood hounds “trained to war,” the gathering of the clans, 
the rapid interchange of hospitality and animosity, and per- 
haps, their rough loyalty, to a chief who might lead them 
to victory and spoil. Scott has lent not a little of the civi- 
lizing influences of his own time to soften the angularities and 
idyosincracies of ancient border life, — not a little, indurd, of 
the glow of “ poetic orname nt. It can not but be said that 
Scott was preserving the truth of poetry at the cost ot truth 
of history. 

The picture of Border life as drawn by Scott here, may 
[)e thus summed up. A border castle was most strongly 
defended by the stoutest fortifications with its “embattled 
portal-arch, ” its “ ponderous grate and massy bar, ” its dunge- 
on keep and the moat going all round it. It was always in 
a state of armed readiness against raids and predatory in 
cursions. A most elaborate system of watch-fires and bea- 
cons Rave warning and acted as a summons. ("Ians were 
at. enimity with clans but romantic love sometimes sprang 
up in secret among the members of the hostile houses. 
Superstitions were rampant ; the black art had not yet come 
to be eschewed with horror ; and sins were sought to be 
atoned for by occasional pilgrimages and paymetfis for religious 
purposes. The moss-troopers spared notliiifg and observed no 
holidays but regarded it as a privilege of border life to steal, 
burn and plunder at all times and in the most cruel, relent- 
less manner. The Wardens found a hard and bitter work 
to keep them well in hand, and themselves often led expe - 
ditions for their punishment and reparation of the mischief 
done by them. Disputes were not un frequently settled by 
a fatal combat between two chosen warriors or the offending 
parties but despite of animosities and all bitterness of feel- 
ing, there seems to have been some Adeeming features in 
border life, characteristic devotion to the head of the *'lan, 
chivalrous respect for the fair sex, open-handed hospitality, 
Jove of valour, and defiance of all dangers and predicaments. 

(4) Being put into the mouth of an ancient minstrel. • 

To make the story seem probable to contemporary readers 
to whom all supernatural machinery seemed puerile, thetyoet 
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wanted to impart an antique look to the La\\ and this he 
successfully achieved by putting the narrative into the mouth 
of an ancient minstrel who was living in days when the belief 
in supernatural powers had not finally gone out and readers 
brought with them an easy and childlike credulity. As*the 
poet himself says, “At length the story appeared so uncouth 
that I was fain to put it into the mouth of my old minstrel 
lest the nature of it should be misunderstood, and T should 
be suspected of setting up a new school of poety, instead 
of a feeble attempt to imitate the old. ” The old ministrel 
serves as an appropriate prolocutor reminding the reader at 
intervals “ of the time;, place, and circumstance of the reci- 
tation. ” By making him survive the Revolution (of 1 688), 
the poet gave to his spokesman something of the refinement of 
of modem poetry, without making him lose the simplicity 
of his original model. 


The Characters : 

The Last Minstrel. With an admirable art, th£ J poet 
strikes the key note of sympathy in the reader by present- 
ing the figure of the old minstrel, poor, neglected, broken 
down with age and its infirmities, with scarcely strength 
enough remaining in him to carry the harp, and accompanied, 
as he fitly might be, by a single orphan child. Vet he had 
known better dap; ; had been courted by princes and 
high placed in hall ; had sung to kings, lords and ladies 
gay ; had known the laws of duel and had perhaps helped 
in many; and his eyes moisten with tears when he thinks 
of an only child, who might have been the prop of his old 
age but who had died fighting, hut he promptly checks the 
source of grief in him for what Scotchman can regret on: who 
has fallen by the side of “ conquering Craeme ’’ ? Thu poet 
has imparted to the weak old man some of his own enthusi- 
astic love of art and Country, and we perceive the throbbings 
of his feeble heart when he bursts forth into the magnificent 
dirge of nature’s lamentation over dead poets or the indignant 
condemnation of one, never so proud and great, who is not 
filled with raptures as “home his footsteps he has turned from 
wandering on a foreign strand. ” With great relief we leave 
him in peaceful enjoyment of the latter end ol life in a 
simple hut beneath Newark’s tower. 
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The Ladye. The sutkleu and bloody death of her 
husband, has left lie* at the head of a clan of restless des- 
perate frce-booters, and in the midst of “mortal jar”, but 
with an admirable self-possession and command she keeps 
her followers well in hand and prosecutes the v.ar with vigour 
and success. She has a stern resolute nature, a pride that 
refuses to he quelled even at the biddings of the supernatural 
powers, and a consciousness of her high position and res- 
ponsibility llml steels her heart against the natural apprehen- 
sions of the mother’s heart. The impossible must happen 
before she would make her daughter her focman’s bride; 
she would much rather see an only son perish or be carried 
into perpetual imprisonment than tarnish the unsullied re- 
putation of her husband’s clan and castle by surrendering 
Them to the enemy without a blow. She has a sincere whole- 
hearted sympathy for every individual member of the clan — 
she nurses 1 >eloraine in his illness with a patient submission 
- through her, she was resolved, “no friend shall meet his 
doom and is loved and adored by her men with an equally, 
sincere and whole-hearted devotion. Cool and self-possessed 
in danger, she has the characteristic* hospitability of border 
life, all its virtues and vices- she is conversant with magic 
but she makes no unworthy use of it, and does not sot-ni 
to have been dreaded or loved any the less for it. 

Margaret. Margaret reminds one of Juliet. She also 
has given away her heart to a foeman, and finds a mother as a 
possible bar in her way. Hut love triumphs at the end and 
sweeps away all obstructions. In the pretty long list of 
Scott's maidenly creations, Margaret holds a remarkable place. 
“Lovelier than the rose so red, yet paler than the violet 
pale,” the fairest maid of Teviotdalc endears herself to the 
reader at the very first acquaintance with her : and though 
she does nothing, and could not possibly have done anything, 
her mother and fate against her, towards the achievement 
ol the one great end for which she seems to live, the very 
helplessness of her position and the delicacy of her character 
are her noblest passports into the heart of the reader. Our 
hearts throb with her and we are ourselves stretched on the 
rack of suspense when the combat is being fougtfl that 
is to decide her fate. And our joy is nonetheless at her 
success, for she has done what prayers and penances ccftild 
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not do, brought peace where there was contention, reconci- 
liation of ancient hostilities, and amity And hope and joy. 

The Boy. A chi}) of the old block, the desperate 
courage of the border chieftain ran in his veins. He lisped 
from his nurse's knees his resolution to avenge his father’s 
murder; he bestrode the truncheon of a spear, and rode round 
the hall, a fancied moss-trooper, giving promise of what he 
would be. When we next find him in the wood, he is noth- 
ing daunted by the strangeness of the situation, faces the blood- 
hounds manfully and beats them back, and treats the threats 
and menaces of the English archers with an amount of 
nonchalance which wrings admiration even fiom his foes. 
The boy scarcely rued his flight as the prize of the combat, 
the old blood was up in him, and be longed “to see the- light. v 
We are concerned in the fate of so brave a boy, and with 
deep relief and satisfaction we see him restored to his mother’s 
lap to be reared there as the redoubtable heir of a redoubt 
able clan. 

Deloraine. Sir William of Deloraine was a typical border 
raider. A stark moss-trooping Scott, stout of hand apt l 
steady of heart. 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

„ December s snow, or July’s pride . 

Alike to him was tide or time,' 

Moonless midnight or matin prime. 

H ’S epithet of ‘ good at need’ \uis perfectly justified by his 
enthusiasm and promptness in the execution of his ladyc's 
behests, and perhaps In his being the. unconscious cause of 
the healing up of the blood feud between the Scotts and the 
Cranstouns. lie was totally ignorant of even the rudimtnts 
of knowledge : he could not have saved his neck by reading 
a line of lattin. Mass or Prayer be knew none, nor cared 
for any, except ‘ to* patter an Ave Mary’ when out on oi.e 
of his frequent forays. Hut he had a bold heart and was 
extremely serviceable. Nothing daunted by even the super 
natural sights and sounds which encompassed him in the 
chancel of the Abbey, he took the Hook out of the Wizard's 
grave and without waiting to do penance or take rest, he 
rode off back again to his mistress. In the way a mishap 
befalls him. He is wounded and undone by a lance-thrust 
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from Oanstoun but not before he has given a marvellous 
exhibition of his own prowess. The reader who is in the 
secret has pity for him in his distress for he knows that the 
tale’s necessity requires him to be vanquished and is perhaps 
not unwilling to concede a little to the waspish influence of 
the malignant Dwarf. The finest traits of his character 
come out in the duel scene when rather than suffer his mis 
tress to jeopardise herself for his sake, he runs out of his sick- 
bed, unawares that somebody else has done the work for him ; 
and when he finds the gallant Musgrave lying dead on the 
field, with a mixture of genuine regret and rough chivalry 
wishes his antagonist back again to life that he might have 
the honour of measuring strength with him and perhaps hav- 
ing his revenge on him for his slaying “a sister's son to him. ’* 
•Deloraine seems to ha\e been dear to the poet who has 
given in him along with the natural wildness and love of ad- 
venture characteristic of a border raider, traits of character 
which lift him in the estimation of the reader far above the 
common level of ‘‘ the stout robber of sheep and cattle ” such 
as tluj border raiders generally were. 

“He was void of rancorous hate, 

* Though rude and scant of courtesy ; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men at arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. ’* 

Lord Cranstoun. He was the chief of a clan in mortal 
feud with the Scotts of Buccleuch. But he is represented 
in the story as the devoted lover of Margaiet, the only daughter 
of the Ladye who was now the head of the Scotts. And 
a worthy lover was he, not a temporising, fortune-hunting, 
puny one but a sincere and passionate admirer of Margaret, 
w r ith a sterling worth and essential nobility of character, 
an ingrained chivalry, a dauntless courage, a great physical 
prowess and an equally great moral elevation. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall. ' 

His encounter with Deloraine shows him to the best 
advantage. He gives proof that he is no mean, squeak- 
ing coward, and, when the knight falls, “ his nobUf mind 
is inly moved” and he promptly bids his page stanch 
the wound and carry him safely home to B rank some. 
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We ne\t see him in the court-yard of the castle before the 
fateful morning of the duel has yet downed, taking his leave 
•of Margaret, resolved that he should fight for Deloraine, and, 
if possible, win the consent of her mother but winning the 
combat for her. In the “ dire debate” he gives another atod 
a more singular proof of his courage and strength, beats 
down Musgrave, carries the boy, the prize of the victor, to 
his mother the Ladye, and is promised the hand of Margaret 
•in holy wedlock. He has of course none of the desperate 
bravado which characterised the old border chieftains — he is 
no young Lochinvar— in his secret trysts with Margaret he 
■shows not the least hint of any idea to get her in any but 
the most legitimate ways, — and is thus perhaps a good deal 
•embellished by the romantic imagination of the poet. But 
as he is we love him and wish him happy in the company 
■of Margaret. 

The Dwarf Page. The Dwarf was scarcely 14 an 
earthly man.” He thrust himself on Lord ( 'ranstoun in 
a preternatural way but “of his service full fain” was he, 
though he was “ waspish, arch, and litherlie y to others as 
he was awfully distorted in appearance. He once saved 
the life of his master by carrying him surreptitiously ‘off 
from St. Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes when the Ladye of 
Branksome came to burn the knight in it. He brought 
about the secret meetings of love between C ranstoun and 
Margaret : put hi# master on guard by giving signal of 
the near approach of Deloraine ; carried the wounded Scott 
to Branksome but not before he had learnt from the magic 
book one secret spell that could make things appear what 
they were not; lured the boy out of St. David’s tower into 
a wood ; and himself stayed in the castle and personat- 
ed the young heir of Branksome in his stead. This secret 
spell was again of great service to his master when on 
the early dawn of the day of combat, he had a meeting 
with Margaret evefi in the courtyard of Branksome castle 
and* the sentries took him for an ally and friend. In the 
last canto the Dwarf has his share of joy in his master’s 
wedding but his pranks upon the servants and retainers 
of the castle become intolerable, — suddenly there are flash- 
es of lighting in the sky and the rolling of thunder 
loud and deep and the hall is filled with “smouldering 
smdke, ” and in it the elvish Dwarf vanishes for ever. 
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Throughout ;ill tin* tim-‘ In* moved n ! aiman so* ’« I), 

! ie wax heard in speak iwu words only, “lost, lost, lost', and 
•‘round, found, foimd^. (Yitics have long fell puzzled ;e* to 
whal lie luid lost and what he had founds. !*ersha| s h was 
Miehael SeoU, the traditionary nvaguian nl the family , who 
still tell interested in the lortmies of his house dial had s» nt 
the ini]) lo help in reconciling the two hostiie clans ot S« oil 
and Oirr by a li tppv alliance between two of iheir chiel m« m 
he is. Tims the ny ot despaii lelerred to l.L having; s'.tayid 
..wav from his mastei and that of hope to his hat ng i»e« n 
restored to him again. That he is taken a\v.»y by '))*■ •waul 
is exideiit from the fact that a shape was visihh*, 

“A shape with amiee wra[)ped around. 

With a wrought Spanish baldrie bound” 

Vul this was the shape in whi« li William • »! Delouin- had 
seen the wizard m Ills grave. 'The mighty i»sasiei was jurasMl 
>o let him know only one spell -because that would be helpful 
ill bunging about the objrrt of bis guest ■ and when du \ hvari 
attempted to pr\ further into the sen el book, the man o; -night 
vnoU him sore, a blow’ whieh corrected htm for ever. 

• The Date of the Tale. 

“The date of the Tale itself is about the maldie ■? the 
sixteenth centuiy, when most of the personages actually 
flourished" (SroitT I'refari ). hom th( Iniroduetinn vo Item 
that when the minstiel sang his Aer, t!u •rebellion of Mm. 
mouth was o\er : the Kevolutioii ot i h.SS liad taken pia« »■ ; 
and “a xlrangei filled the Stuarts' throne'. Mut the Aay its*. it 
re I eis to a time mm h larlier, falling in reign « ■» Kdward v..„ 
when the unfortunate Ouern Mary of Seotland was yet a< luld 
and her mother. Mary of finite, was tin* Regent o* Sioilam! 
(see on iii. Tlie lady of l»Muksoir.»', Daia far/ 1 

liealon, aetu.dlv !i\ed at the time, aetually assembled mr 
elan for the burning of the kirk ol St. Mai) of the Lowes, and 
bail aequired an un«\ iable notoriety by Jier converse w'lh 
magic. Time was a a« luall\ a warden raid led by the hoi and 
obstinate Lead Deere, Warden uf the West Marches. at the 
head of a mixed army of Lngiixh arc hers and Herman raer- 
c maries. Walter Scott of Harden who came to his i-adyes 
help, lived about th* time, and so Thirlestanr u re.‘«ly, aye 
reach . for the field*’. The battle of Aneran; -Moor which is 
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referred to as a recent event, was fought in 154 5, and the 
(iallant and unfortunate Henry Howard, Karl of Surrey, whose 
<Jeath is mourned in Fit/traver's song* was beheaded about 
that time. All these and such-like circumstances together 
with the superstitious air which hangs about the poem, and 
the tone of chivalry which runs through it, serve to creat : in 
the mind an impression of the Tudor times when the long 
Civil War of the Roses had unsettled the country and* left the 
I )ebat cable Land a prey to hordes of cattle-lifters and moss- 
troopers. 

The Time of Action . 

“'The time occupied in the action, '* says Scott in the 
preface, “is 'Three Nights and Three days. ” 

1 . (1), First night . 

'The feast is over at Branksome at noon and Deloraini <els 
out for Melrose in the evening, reaches it at midnight, and 
starts back out break of day : 

“When Hawick he passed, had carfew rung, 

Now midnight lands were in Melrose sung ” *> 

H, 

“ The knight breathed free in the morning 


(1 ). First day. « 

'The combat with Cranstoun, and the seduction of the hoy 
into the wood, take up a whole day : “ So passed the 

day, the evening fell" (III. 305). 

II. (2.) Second night. 

'The watch fires are visible ; the seneschal sends out 
for the gathering of the clans ; intimation is despatched 
to the Regent of the approach of the enemy : and active 
preparation are mg-do on through the night : “welcome 
was the keep of day" (III. 420). 

(2). Second day . 

'The English army marches on Branksome ; after words 
of defiance on both sides, the arrangement is made that 
a duel shall decide, the quarrel and so sunk down the sun's 
declining ray ” (V. 127). 
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III. (3). Third ni^lit. 

The revelry and merrymenl at Branksome ; the making 
of the lists ; Margaret had a broker, sleep" and is the first 
to rise with “the dawning day ” (V. 167). 

(3). Third day. 

The combat which lakes places at “ the fourth hour from 
the keep of dawn” (IV. 558); the spousal rites are ended 
before “the merry hour of noon” (VI. 81-2); the feast 
and the franks of the Dwarf occupy the rest of the* day 
until the sun sinks (VI. 406). 

With the vanishing of the Dwarf the action really comes 
to an end. 'The Bridal and the Day of Intercession are 
only attended to but do not fall properly within the 
compass of the story. 

The Merits and defects of The Lay. 

The merits of the /my are obvious and its defects art* 
obvious too. 'There is a simplicity and sincerity in the narra- 
tive which charms the reader. 'The* figure of the poor, 
old minstrel, an orphan-boy his sole companion in life, 
at once strikes a chord of sympathy in us, which is 
strengthened by the picture ol Margaret loving, as it were, 
hopelessly when a stern mother is seen to be sternly 
resolved against it. 'The characters are admirably drawn 
but with 110 attempt at subtle* analysis. Hue perhaps the 
chief interest of the poem is centred, a as Scott himself 

tells us, in its descriptions as that of marmion is in its 

delineation of character, and ot The Lady of The Lake in 
the plot. 'There is also to be found frequently in the 
Lay as elsewhere in Scott what Rusk in has called “ the subtle 
aroma of place names, ” — romantic associations about a 
name giving to it a charm which i* irresistible. 'The 

halo of romance which hangs about and illuminates the 
the story ; the brisk movement of incidents which are 

never tediously prolonged ; the successful disentanglement 
of an almost desperate catastrophe ; the sudden outvveljing 
of the poet's inspiration on love, the death of poets, and 
enthusiastic patriotism, — these constitute the sterling worth 
and fascination of the Lay. % 

The defects are those of style, due to Scott's habit 
of hurried writing. 'The language is often rude and un- 
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polished: the rhymes :ire sometimes defective :md s*„c:n, 
to luve been sought for ; the right word does not ulw.iys 
appear in tin: right place (see on v. lyg) : the proper mimes 
are man\ of them uncouth and impronouncible ; and the 
grn miner is not iinfrcqucntly lax. Hut if these w(*re weighed 
against the solid merits o the /.aw there could he Ibtle 
difleience of opinion that the balance would incline in favour 
of the latter.* 

The language and metre of The Law 

/jiugHage : 

In his verse Scott professes to have luilovved a great aim 
that of “engrafting modern telniemcnt on ancient simpiicit y". 
In other words, he would retain the v igour unci energy of the 
old ballad poetn blit substitute the rudeness of its diction 
by the more* artistic language of his own time. And this he 
seems to have done successfully. The verse never becomes 
dull and languid, nor ever encumbered with the highlv - 
wrought poetn ornamentation oi the eighteenth centurv. It 
moves spright lully along- a rich current with a tou.gh and 
ready music all its own —and has a vigour and animation 
that ennobles it. We quote two illustrations at random. . 

(/) Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and iron bar. 

Wen* piled on echoing keep and tower. 

To vflielm tin: foe with deadly shower. 

111. jo? 4°°- 

f/i) 'The harp'-, wild notes, though hush'd tile song, 

Die mimic march of death prolong : 

Now seems it far. and now a near. 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now stems sonic mountain side to sweep. 

Now faintly dies in vallev deep. 

. v - 514-19. 

, Metre 

In 1800 Sir John Stoddart, travelling in Scotland n -cited 
to the poet, t oleridge’s unfinished poem of ‘( ,'hristabcT trom 
the fclss. Scott found in the four beat metre in which this 
beautiful torso is written, a mode of making the old ballad 
metre more flexible and perhaps more animating ; and ac- 
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eordingly he adopted, and improved it in The Lay. Coleridge 
had laid stres-N on the great principle that the accents alone 
are to he counted and *the syllables ignored, in direct con- 
travention of the regular English prosodial notation in which the 
number of stressed syllable determines the metre and character 
of the verse. Lay was constructed on the four heal principle : 
a line might consist of any number of syllable? provided it 
had four beats nr accents, and no more. The first stan/a of 
Canto 1, is an apt illustration : 

The feast j was o’er | in Brank | some tow’r. 

And the Lad I \e had gone | to her se | ('ret bdw’r : 

Her bow'i | that was guard | ed by word | and by spell, 
Dead lv I to hear | and dead | lv to tell — 

Judged by the ordinary rules of English Prosody this would 
Mb an impossible mixture of iambuses, troches and anapaests. 
But Scott cared little as long as each line had only four stresses 

The great defect of Scott's v< rsr is the frequent accurencc 
of had and imperfect rhymes. Pei ha p> the most notorious ex- 
ample is in the lines : — 

Say to your lords of high emprize 
• Who war on women and on hoys. 

In one stan/a, XX VII I of \\, we notice four pairs of bad 
ihymes: wraith, breath: loved, proved ; heartilie, courtesy ; 
blood, withstood, feud. The fact is, as Scott has* himself said, 
that there was “a hurried frankness of composition” about all 
his writings, calculated to please all, but in which the poet had 
little occasion for pause or hesitation and, one might fancy, 
for pondering over a ihvme that proved troublesome or refused 
to be accommodated to the idea. 

The Story of the Lay. 

Canto I. The poem opens with a description of the 
warlike establishment of Branksome Hall, and the first in- 
cident that occurs is a dialogue between the spirits of the 
adjoining mountain and river, who after consulting the stars, 
declare that no good fortune can over bless the mansion “till 
pride be quelled, and love be free.” The Lady, whose 
forbidden studies bad taught her to understand the lajjguage 
of such speakers, over hears their conversation, and vows, if 
possible, to retain her purpose in spite of it. She calls a 
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gallant knight of her train therefore, and directs him to ride 
immediately to the Abbey of Melrose, and there to ask from 
the Monk of St. Mary’s Aisle, the mighty book that was hid 
in the tomb of the Wizard, Michael Scott. The remaindei 
of the first Canto is occupied with the night Journey of, the 
warrior. 

Canto II. When he delivers his message the monk 
appears filled with consternation and terror, blit leads him at 
last through many galleries and chapels to the spot where the 
wizard was interred ; and, after some account of his life and 
character, the warrior heaves up the ton\hstone, and is daz/ied 
by the streaming splendour of an ever— burning lamp, which 
illuminates the sepulchre of the enchanter. With trembling 
hand he takes the book from the side of the deceased, and 
hurries home with it in his bosom. In the meantime, LoiU 
Cranstoun and the lovely Margaret have met at dawn in the 
woods adjacent to the castle, and are repeating their vows of 
true love, when they are startled by the approach of a horse- 
man. 'Hie lady retreats, and the lover rides away. 

Canto III. Advancing he finds it to be the messengei 
from Banksome, with whom, as an hereditary enemy, lie 
thinks it necessary to enter immediatch into combat. The 
poor knight fatigued with his nocturnal adventures, is dis- 
mounted at the first shock and falls desperately wounded 
to the ground : while Lord Cranstoun, relenting to the 
kinsman of his beloved, directs his page to attend him to the 
castle, and gallops home before any alarm can be given. 
Lord Cranstoun’s page is something unearthly. It is a little 
misshapen dwarf whom he found one day when he was hunting 
in a solitary glen, and took home with him. It never speaks 
except now and then to cry “lost ! lost ! lost ! and is, in the 
w T hole, a hateful, malicious little urchin, with no one good 
quality but his unaccountable attachment and fidelity to his 
master. This personage, on approaching the wounded 
Borderer, discovers the mighty hook in his bosom, which he 
finds some difficulty in opening, and has hardly had time to 
read a single spell in it w T hen he is struck down by an invisible 
hand, and the claps of the magic volume shut suddenly more 
closety than ever. This one spell, however, enibles him to 
piactice every kind of illusion. He lays the wounded knight 
on_ his horse and leads him into the castle, while the warders 
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sue nothing but ii wain of l^ay. He throws him down un- 
perccivcd at the door of the lady’s chamber, and turns to 
make good his retreat. ** In passing through the court, however, 
he sees the young heir of Buccleuch at play, and assuming 
the form of one of his companions, tempts him to go out with 
him to the woods, where, as soon as they pass a rivulet, he 
assumes his own shape and bounds away. The bewildered 
child is met by two English archers, who m..ke prize of him, 
and carry him off, while the goblin page returns to the castle, 
where he personates the young baron to the great annoyance 
of the whole inhabitants. The lady finds the wounded knight, 
and eagerly employs charms for his recovery, that she may 
learn the story of the disaster. The lovely Margaret in the 
meantime is sitting in her turret gazing on the westen star, and 
musing on the scenes of the morning, when she discovers the 
blazing beacons that announce the approach ot an English 
enemy. The alarm is immediately given, and bustling pre 
parations made throughout the mansion for defence. 

Canto IV. The English force, under the command of the 
Lords* Howard and Dacre, speadiiy appears before the castle, 
leading with them the young Buccleuch, and propose that the 
lady' should either give up Sir Wiiliam of Deloraine (who had 
been her messenger to Melrose), as having incurred the guilt 
of March treason, or receive an English garrison within her 
walls. She answers, with much spirit, that her "kinsman will 
clear himself of the imputation of treasor? by single combat, 
and that no foe shall ever get admittance into her fortress. 
The English lords being secretly apprised of the approach 
of powerful succours to the besieged, agree to the proposal of 
the combat, and stipulate that the boy shall be restored to 
liberty or detained in 1 ondage according to the issue of 
the battle. The lists are appointed for the ensuing day, and 
a truce being proclaimed in the meantime, the opposing bands 
mingle in hospitality and friendship. 

Canto V. Deloraine being wounded was expected to 
appear by a champion, and some contention arises for the 
honour of that substitution. This however, is speadiiy 
terminated by a person in the armour of the warrior himself, 
who encounters the English Champion, slays him, and 3eads 
the captive young chieftain to the embraces of his mother. 
At this moment Deloraine himself appears, half clothed yd 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1805. 

The Poem now offered to the Public is intended to illustrate 
the customs and manners which anciently prevailed on the 
Borders of England and Scotland. The inhabitants, living 
in a state partly pastoral and partly warlike, and combining 
habits of constant depredation with the influence of a rjide 
spirit of chivalry, were often engaged in scenes highly suscep- 
tible of poetical ornament. As the description of scenery and 
manners was more the object of the Author, than a combined' 
and regular narrative, the plan of the ancient metrical romance 
was adopted, which allows greater latitude, in this respect, than 
would be consistent with the dignity of a regular poem. The 
same model offered other facilities, as it permits an occasional 
alteration of measure, which, in some degree, authorises the 
changes of rhythm in the text. The machinery also, adopted 
from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a poem, 
which did not partake of the rudeness of the old Ballad, or 
Metrical Romance. 

For these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of 
an ancient Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed 
to have survived the Revolution, might have caught somewhat 
of the refinement of modern poetry, without losing the simpli- 
city 04 his original model. The date of the tale itself is about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when most of the personages 
actually flourished. The time occupied by the action is three 
nights and three days. 
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The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy : 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne : • 

The bigots of the iron time • 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a King had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wistful ey£ — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 

With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal-arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
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The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials.tell, 

That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 

Had* wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk, anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode : 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though week, 
He thought e’en yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 

The agec^ Minstrel audience gained. 

But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain — 

He tried tg tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 
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It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played.it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court at Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to t r y 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, * 
And an uncertain warbling made — 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled. 
And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost : 

Each blank, in faithless memory void. 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 
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CANTO FIRST. 

I. 

The feast was over in Branksome trwer, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower, that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! * 5 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; ' 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 

Loitered through the lofty hall, it- 

Or crowded round the ample fir#. 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 15 

III. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name . 

Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall, 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all : • , 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 
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IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 

With belted sword and spur on heel ; 25 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred* 

V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten : 35 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow : 

A hundred more fed free in stall 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. * 

VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight? 

Why watch these warriors, armed, by night ? 

They watch*, to hear the blood-hound baying ; 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying — 45 

To see St. George’s red cross streaming, — 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
Threaten Branksome’s lordly towers, 5< 

Prom Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

• VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall.— 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But he, the Chieftain of them all, 

*His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 


55 
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Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, . 

The furies of the*Border war : bo 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. # 

VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal, b^ 

Or stanch the death-feud's enmity ? 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, . 

Can love of blessed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy shiine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew : 70 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine, 

For chiefs their own red falchions slew. 

While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettricke boasts the line of Scott, 

•The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 75 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 

* IX. 

• 

In sorrow, o’er Lord Walter’s bier, * 

The warlike foresters had bent, 

And many a flower, and many a tear, 80 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent ; 

But o'er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropped nor flower nor tear ! 

Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 

Had locked the source of softer woe: 85 

And burning pride, and high disdain, 

Forbade the rising tear to flow,. 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisped from the nurse's knee — 

“ And, if I live to be a man, 90 

My father’s death revenged shall be ! ” 

Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 
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X. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, » 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughtered sire, 
And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear 
Had lent their mingled tide; 

Nor in her mother's altered eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan, 
With Carr in arms had stood, 

When Mathouse Burn to Melrose ran, 

All purple with their blood. 

And well she knew, her mother dread, 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 
Would see her on her dying bed. 


XI. 

Of noble race the Ladye came : 

Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie : 

He learned the art, that none may name, # 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men* said, he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloistered hall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall ! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

Till to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower, 

In old Lord David’s western tower, 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round* 


[canto i. 
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Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 130 

That chafes against the scaur's red side ? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo frbm the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 

That moans old Branksome's turrets round ? 135 

XIII. 

At the sullen, moaning sound, 

The ban-dogs bay and howl, 

And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 140 

Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view the night, 

But the night was still and clear ! 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot’s tide, 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 145 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well. 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 

River Spirit. 

“Sleepest thou, brother 

Mountain Spirit. 

“Brother, nay ; 

On my hills the moon-beams play — 

From Craik-cross to Skelfhill- Pen, 

By every rill, in every glen, 1 55 

Merry elves their morrice pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 160 

Up, and list their music sweet !" 
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XVI. 

River Spirit* 

• 

“Tears of an imprisoned maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 1 65 

Tell 'me, thou, who view’st the stars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden's fate ? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate ?” 

XVII. 

Mountain Spirit. 

« 

“Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 170 

In utter darkness round the pole ; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 

Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, % 

Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 175 

111 may I read their high decree : 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome’s tower, 

Till pride be quelled, and love be free,” 

XVIII. 

The uneaithly voices ceased, 180 

And the heavy sound was still ; 

It died on the river's breast, 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near ; 185 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbbed high with pride : 

“Your mountains shall bend, 190 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s bride ! ” 
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XiX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay. 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 195 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall, right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 200 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 

Share in his frolic gambols bore, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied, 205 

How the brave boy, in future war, 

Should tame the Unicorn’s pride, 

Exalt the Crescents and the Star. 

XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high 

One moment, and no more ; 210 

One moment gazed with a mother’s eye 
As she paused at the arched door ; 

Then, from amid the armed train, 

She called to her William of Deloraine. 


XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scot was he 215 

As e’er couched Border lance by knee : 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 

Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross : 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood- hounds ; 220 

In Eske, or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one ; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride : 

Alike to him was tide or time, 22 5 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
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Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland's queen. 23.' 

XXII. 

u Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Mopnt thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 235 

Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the father well from me ; 

Say, that the fated hour is come. 

And to-night he shall watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 24 n 

For this will be St Michael’s night, * 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 

And the Cross, of bloody red, 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

XXIII. 

“ What he gives thee, see thou keep ; *245 

Stay not thou for food or sleep 
Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into jt, knight, thou must not look : 

If thou r^adest, thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born.’* 25.' 

XXIV. 

41 O swiftly can speed my dapple- gray steed. 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear ; 

Ere break of day," the warrior *gan say, 

“ Again will 1 be here : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 257 

Than, nfcble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were't my neck- verse at Hairibee.’’ 


XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he passed, 


26c 
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Soon crossed the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded path he rode ; 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod : 

He passed the Peel of Goldiland, 265 

And crossed old Borthwick’s roaring strand : 

Dimly he viewed the Moat hill’s mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round : 

In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 27 

And soon he spurred his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark : — 

“ Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark.” 

“ For Branksome, ho !'* the knight rejoined, 275 

And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turned him now from Teviotside, 

# And, guided by the tinkling rill, 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gained the moor at Horsliehill . 2.S 

Broad on ihe left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. % 

A moment now he slacked his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 

And loosened in the sheath his brand. 

On Minto-crags the moon beams glint, 

Where Barnhill hewed his bed of flint ; 

Who flung his outlawed limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 

’Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle ey« 

For'many a league his prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 

Cliffs which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love. 


2^ 
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XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence passed«Deloraine 
To ancient Riddell’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come : J 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam. 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or broad, 305 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o’er the saddle-bow ; 

Above the foaming tide, I ween, , 

Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen ; 31c. 

For he was barded from counter to tail, 

And the rider was armed complete in mail ; 

Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 0 315 

Was daggled by the dashing spray ; 0 

Yet, through good heart, and our Ladye’s grace, 

At length he gained the landing-place. 

• XXX. 

# 

Now Bowden Moor the marchman won, 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon; 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallowed morn arose, 

When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 325 

Prize to the victor of the day ; 

When Home, and Douglas in the van, 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear* % 

Reeked on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 330 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was passed ; 
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And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock, with lichens gray, 335 

Seemed, dimly huge, the dark Abnaye. 

When Hawick he pass'd, had curfew rung. 

Now midnight lauds were 111 Melrose sung % 

The sound upon the fitful gale 

In solemn wise divl rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is wakened by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reached 'twas silence all ; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 

And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 345 


Here paused the harp ; and with its swell. 

The Minstrel’s fire and courage fell : 

Dejectedly, and low, he bowed. 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

*He seemed to seek in every eye 350 

If they anproved his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days. 

And how old age, and wandering, long, 

Had done his harp and hand some wrong* 355 

The Duchess, and her daughters fair,* 

And every gentle ladve theie, 

Each after each, in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 300 

And much they longed the rest to hear. 

Encouraged thus, the aged man, 

After meet rest, again began. 
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CANTO SECOND. 

I. 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

( in visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the. gay beams of hghrviim* day 
Gild, hut to flout the ruins gia\. 

When the broken arches arc black in night, r 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white : 

When the cold light’s uivertam shower 
Streams on the ruined cential tower : 

When siher edges the imagery, 

And the srrolls that teach thee to live and die , io # 
When distant Tweed is heaul to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot 0V1 the dead man's grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St David’s mined pile ; 

And. home returning, sooth I y swear, 15 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! r 

II. 

Short halt (I'd Dcloraine make there : 

Little recked he of the scene so fair, 

With riaggei’s liilt, on tin* wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

‘Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?’ 

‘From liranksome l,’ the warrior cried ; 

And straight the wicket opened wide : 

For Rrmksome’s Chiefs had in bittle stood 
To fence the rights of fair Melrose : 

And lands and living, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose 

III. 

Hold Deloraine his errand said ; 

'the porter bent his humble head ; 

Wilh torch in hand, and feci unshod, 

And noiseless step, the path be trod j 
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The airbed cloisters, far and wide, 

Kang ro the warrior s clanking stride ; 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

lie entered U»e cell of the annent priest, 

Aik! lifted his barred aventavle 
To hail the monk of St Mayrs aisle. 

IV. 

‘The Ladve of Branksome greets thee by me 
Say** tli it the fated hour is 
And that to-night 1 shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb.' 

From sackcloth couch the monk arose, 

Willi toil i.is soften'd limbs he rea’d ; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

• 

And strangely on the Knight looked he, 

And his blue eyes gleamed wild and wide : 
“ And, (lurest thou, warrior ! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 
Mv breast, in belt of iron pent. 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn*, 
For threescore yeats, in penance spent, 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 
Yet all too little- to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er he known. 
Wouldst thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless piayer and penance drie, 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear - 
Then, daring warrior, follow me.” ^ 

VI. 

“ Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Marv, 

When I ride on a Border foray : 
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Other prayer can I none ; . 

So speed me ray errand, and let me be gone.” — 

VII, ! 

Again on the Knight looked the Churchman old. 

And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 70 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by. 
When his limbs were strong and his courage was high 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 

Where, cloistered round, the garden lay ; 75 

The pillared arches were over their head, f 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 


VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, f 
Glisten'd with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glistened there, • 80 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

'lhe Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

1 Then into the night he looked forth ; 

Add red and bright the streamers light 

Were dancing in the glowing north. 85 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 9Q 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX, 

By a steel-clenched postern door. 

They entered now the chancel tall 5 
'l he darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and light, and small ; 95 

The key-stone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 
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The corbels were carved grotesque and grim 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 

With base and with capital flourished around, too 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 


X. 

Full many a scutcheon, and banner, riven, 

Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar’s pale ; 

And there the dying lamps did bum, 105 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant Chief of Otterhurne, 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale 1 
O fading honours of the dead ! 

O high ambition, lowly laid 1 1 10 


XL 


The moon on the east oriel shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

. By foliaged Lracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand, 

’Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 115 

In many a freakish knot had twined *, 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 

And changed the willow- wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Showed many a prophet, and many a saint, 120 
Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kissed the holy pane, 125 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

A Scottish monarch slept below ; 

Thus spoke the Monk in solemn tone - 

“I was not always a man of woe ; 13° 
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For Paynim countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Oyss of God ; 

Now, strange to my eyes thme arms appear, 

And their iron dang sounds strange to my ear. 

XIII. 

“In these far dimes, it was my lot 135 

To meet the wondrous Michael Scott; 

A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 

Him listed his magic wand to wave. 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame ■ 140 

Some of his skill he taught, to 1m 1 ; 

And, Warrior, I could say to thee 4 

The words, that cleft Kildon hills in three* 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone ■ 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 145 

And for having but thought them my heart within. 

A treble penance must be done* c 

XIV. 

“When Michael lay on his dying bed. 

His conscience was awakened ; 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 150 

And he ga\e me a sign to come with sjjeed : 

I was in Spain when the morning rose:. 

But I stood by his bed ere; evening close. 

The words may not again be said 

That he spoke to me on death -bed laid ; 155 

They would rend this Abbayc's massy nave. 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 


“I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 

That never mortal might therein look ; 

And never to tell where ir was hid, 160 

Save at his chief of Branksome’s need ; 

And when that need was past and o'er. 

Again the volume to restore. 
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I buried him on St Michael’s night, 

When the bell tolled one and the moon was bright ; 165 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 

When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 

That his jwtron's Cross might o’er him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the Wizard's grave. 

XVI. 

“It was a night of woe and dread, 170 

When Michael in the tomb I laid ! 

S'langc sounds along the chanci 1 passed, 

The banners waud without a b.nst,” 

Still spoke the Monk, when the bell tolled ONK - 
1 tell you, that a braver man 175 

Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Against a foe ne’er spurred a steed ; 

Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XV II . 

“ Lo, Warrior ! now, the Cross of Red 180 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead, 

Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night : 

That lamp shall burn unquenchable 

Until the eternal doom shall be.” — 185 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, 

Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 

An iron bar the Warrior look ; — 

And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand, 190 
The graves huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went ; . 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 195 
It was by dint of passing strength. 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 
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I would you had been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously. 

Streamed upwaids to the rhanrel roof, 200 

And through the gallaiirs far aloof! 

No earthly flame blazed e'er so bright ; » 

It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb. 

Showed the Monk's cowl and visage pale, 205 

Danced on the dark -brow’d Warrior’s mail. 

And kissed his waving plume. 

XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay 
As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, 210 

He seemed some seventy winters old. 

A ]>almer’s amice wrapped him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea. 

His left hand held his Book of Might ; 215 

A silver cross was in his right ; 

r l he lam ■ was placed beside his knee : 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiends had shook. 

And all unruffled was his face : — 220 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

XX. 

Often had William of 1 leloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 

And trampled down the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor awe ; 225 

Yet now remorse and awe he owned ; 

His breath fcame thick, his head swam round. 

When this strange scene of death lie saw. 

Bewildered and unnerved he stood. 

And the priest prayed fervently and loud : 230 

With eyes averted pra> ed he ; 

He. might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 
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xxr. 

And when the pfiest his death-prayer had prayed, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said : - 235 

‘‘Now, speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or. Warrior, we may clearly rue : 

For those thou mayst not look uoon. 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone!” 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 240 

From the cold hand the Mighty Hook, 

With iron clasped, and with iron hound : — 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man froivned ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light 

Perchance had dazzled the Warrior’s sight. 245 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk oVr the tomb, 

The night returned in double gloom ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars ivere few ; 
•And as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 250 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’Tis said, as through the aisles they passed, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloi ter-gallaries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 255 
Lo"d sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 260 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

* 

“Now, hie thee hence,” the Father said, 

“ And when we are on death-bed laid, 

O may our dear I^adye, and sweet St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed we have done ! ” — 265 
The monk returned him to his cell, 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the moontide bell — 
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The Monk of St. Marys aisle was dead ! 

Before the cross was the body laid, 270 

With hands clasped fast, as if still he prayed. 

XXIV. : 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find : 

He was glad when he passed the tombestones gray. 
Which girdle round the fair Abiiave ; 275 

For the Mystic Book, to his bosom pressed. 

Kelt like a load upon his breast : 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined. 

Shook, like the aspen lca\rs in wind 

Full fain was lie when tin dawn ol day 2^0 

Began to hdghten C heviot gra\ ; 

He joyed to see the* cheerful light. 

And he said Ave Marv, as well as he might. 

XXV. 

* 

The sun had brightened ('heviot gray, 

The sun had brightened the < 'arter's side : 285 

And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Branksonu* towers and Teviot's tide. 

I'he wild birds told their warbling tale : 

And 'wakened every flower that blows : 

And peeped forth the* violet pale. 2i)o 

And spread her breast the mountain rose : 

And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale. 

She early left her sleepless bed. 

The fairest maid of Tc\ iotdale. 205 

• XXVI. 

Why does the fair Margaret so early awake. 

And don her kirtle so hastilie : 

And the silken knots, which in hurry she would make, 
Whv tremble her slender fingers to tie ? 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 300 

As she glides down the secret stair ? 
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And why does she pat the shaggy bloodhound, 

As he rousvs him up from his lair ? 

And, though she passes the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 305 

XXVII. 

The Ladve steps in doubt and dread. 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

'The Ladve caresses the rough bloodhound, 

Lest his \oiee should waken the castle round ; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 310 

For he was her fo ter father’s son : 

And she glides through the; greenwood at dawn of light, 
To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladve fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn boughs are set. 315 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath tie- hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : t 

And she, when love, searee told, soiree hid, 320 

Lent to her cheek a li\elier red : 

When tin* half-sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon pressed : 

When her bine eyes their secret told. 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 325 

Where would you find the peerless fair. 

With Margaret of Branksome might eompare ! 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, mt thinks I see 
You listen to my minstrelsy : 

Vour waving locks ye backward throw, 330 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : — 

V 1 ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of two true lovers in a dale ; 
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And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove ; 335 

Swore he might at her fix t expire, 

But never, never ('ease to love ; 

And how she blushed, and how she sighed, : 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a maid : — 340 

Vet, might the bloody feud he stayed, 

Henrv of Oanstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksome's choice should be. 


XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain ! 

My harp has lost tlY enchanting strain ; 345 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold : — 

I may not, must not, sing of love, 


XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, mossed o’er by eld, 350 

The Baron's Dwarf his courser held, 

And held his crested helm and spear. 

That Dwarf was scarcely an earthly man, 

If the tales were true that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near. 355 

’Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale's glens, but rarely trod, 

He heard a voice cry, “Lost ! lost ! lost !” 

And, like tennis-ball by racket tossed, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three, 360 

Made from the gorge this elfin shape, 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismayed ; 

Tis said that five good miles he rade, 365 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four, 

And the Dwarf was first at the castle door. 
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XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said, 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron stayed ; 370 

Little lie ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial flock ; 

And oft apart his arms he tossed, 

And often muttered, “Lost ! lost ! lost !” 

He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 375 

But well Lord Cranstoun served he : 

And he of his service was full fain ; 

For once he had been la’cn or slain, 

An’ it had not been his ministry. 

All between Home and Hermitage, 38 0 

Talked of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page. 


XXXIII, 


For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And took with him this elvish Page, 

To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes : 

For there, beside Our Ladye’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksome gathered a band 
Of the best that would ride at hewcommand : 

The trvsring place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain, 

And thither came John of Thiilcstane, 

And thither came William of Deloraint* : 

They were three hundred spears and three, 
Through 1 >ouglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 

They came to St Mary’s lake ere da\ ; 

But the chapel was void, and tlte Baron away. 
They burned the chapel for very rage, 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin Page. 


385 


39 ° 


395 


400 


XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksome s good greenwood, 
As under the aged oak he stood, 
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The Baron's courser pricks his cars, 

As if a distant noise lie hears. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high, 405 
Anil signs to the lovers to part and fly : 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret, through the ha/el grove, 

Flew like the startled cushat clove : 

The Dwiiri the stirrup held and rein ; 410 

Vaulted the knight on his steed amain. 

And, pondering deep that mornings scene, 

Roue eastward through the hawthorns green. 


WiiJLi' thus he poured the lengthened tale. 

The Minstrel's voice Began to fail 4 1 5 

Full slilv smiled th<- observant page, 

And cave the withered hand »>l age 
A goblet, n owned with might \ wine. 

The blood nl Y.-le/ scorelu**! vine. 

He raised tin silver 1. up on high, 420 

And, while the big drop Idled his eve. 

Braved Hud to bless the DuHiess long. 

And all who cheered a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to see. 

How long, how deep, how zeaioiislv, 

The preeiou> jiiu e the Minstiel (piaffed . 

And he, emboldi ned by the draught, 

Looked gaily hack to them, and laughed, 

The 1 ordi.d nectar of the howl 
Swelled his oid veins, and cheered his sou! : 

A Jightei, livelier prelude ran, 

Fre thus his tale again began. 


43 ° 
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CANTO THIRD. 

I. 

And said I that mv limbs were old ; 

And said I that my blood was rold. 

And that my kindly fir? 4 was fled. 

And my poor wit hen d heart was dead, 

And that 1 might not sin" of love ? — 5 

How could I to the dearest theme. 

That ever warmed a minstrel's dream, 

So foul, so false, a recreant prove ! 

How could 1 name love's very name, 

Nor wake my harp to notes of flame ! ro 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed : 

# ln war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in ga\ attire is seen , 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the ramp, the grove. 15 

And men below, and saints above . 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. # 

III. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene. 

He rode through lLanksome's hawthorn green. 20 
Hut tin* Page* shouted wild and shrill— 

And scarce* his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came prickinafon. 

That warrior’s steed, so dapple-gray, 2 $ 

Was dark with sweat, and splash'* l with clay : 

His armour red with many a stain ; 

He* seemed in such a weary plight. 

As if he had ridden the live long night , 

For it was William of Duloraine. 
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IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

He marked the crane on the Baron’s crest ; ; 

For his ready spear was in his rest 

Few were the words, and stern and high, 35 

That marked the foreman's feudal hate ; 

For question tierce, and proud reply. 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seemed to know 

That each was other’s mortal foe ; 40 

And snorted fire, when wheeled around, 

To give each knight !|is vantage ground. 

V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sighed a sigh, and prayed a prayer ; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 45 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. > 

Stout Deloraine nor sighed, nor prayed, 

Nor saint, nor ladve, called to aid ; 

But he stooped his head, and couched his spear. 

And spurred his steed to full career. 50 

The meeting of these champions proud 
, Seemed ’ike the bursting thunder- -cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

The stately Baron backwards bent ; 

Bent ha< kwards to his horse’s tail, 55 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale ; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew, 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail. 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail ; 60 

Through shield, and jack, and acton passed, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, tumbling m the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 
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Hurled on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward passed his course ; 

Nor knew — so giddy rolled his brain — 

His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he reined his courser round,' 

And saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

And there beside the warrior stay, 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 

And lead him to Branksome castle-gate ; 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

“This shalt thou do without delay ; 

No longer here myself may stay : 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 

Short shrift will be at my dying day.” — 

• 

VIII. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The Goblin Page behind abode : 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, 
Though small his pleasure to do good.® 

As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book ! 

Much he marvelled, a knight of pride 
Like a book-bosomed priest should ride : 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound. 
Until the secret he had found. 


The iron band, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp ; 

For when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band, 
Would not yield to unchristened hand, 
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Till he smeared the cover o’er 

With the Borderer’s curdled gore ; ioo 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one short spell therein he read. 

It had much of glamour might, . 

Could make a ladye seem a knight ; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 105 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought was truth. no 


X. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretched him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismayed, 1 15 

And shook his huge and matted head ; # 

One word he muttered, and no more — 

“Man of age, thou smitest sore !” 

No more the Elfin Page durst try 

Into the wondrous Book to pry ; 120 

The clasps, though smeared with Christian gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak. — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot I thrive : 125 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressed, 

To do hk master’s high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse : 130 

He led him into Branksome hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after swear and say, 

There only jiassed a wain of hay. 
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He took him to Lord David's tower, 135 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower ; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened, 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whate’er he did of gramarye, 14# 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the Warrior on the ground, 

And the blood welled freshly from the wound. 

XII. 

As he repassed the outer court, 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 145 

He thought to train him to the wood ; 

For, at a word, be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good ; 

Seemed to the boy some comrade gay, 

Led him forth to the woods to play ; 150 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out* 

XIII. 

He led the boy o'er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, * 155 

And his own elvish shape he took. • 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child : 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 160 

Hut his awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited ; 

So he but scowled on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cosfed, 165 

And laughed, and shouted. “Lost ! Lost ! Lost ! « 

XIV 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change, 

And frightened, as a child might be. 
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At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gramary e, i. 70 

The child, amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 

And when at length, with trembling pace, J 
He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He feared to see that grisly face 175 

Glare from some thicket on his way, 

Thus, starting oft, he journeyed on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the more he sought his way. 

The farther still he went astray, — 1 80* 

Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 

XV. 

And hark ! and hark S the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigher ; 

Bursts on the path a dark bloodhound, 185 

His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, < 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wildered child saw he, 

He flew at him right furiouslic. 

I ween you would have seen with joy 190 

The bearing of the gallant boy. 

When? worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek glowed ’twixt fear and ire, 

He faced the bloodhound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high ; 195 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely hayed. 

But still in act to spring : 

When dashed an archer through the glad* 1 , 

And when he saw the hound was stayed, 200 

He dfew his tougli bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, “Shoot not, lv»y ! 

Ho ! shoot not, Edward— ’t is a boy !’* 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood, 

And checked his felloe’s surly mood, 
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And quelled the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good, 

And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow deer 

Five hundred feet him fro’; 210 

With hand more true, and eye more clear, 

No archer bended bow. 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-burned face ; 

Old England’s sign, St George’s cross, 215 

His barret-cap did grace ; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 220 

XVII. 

IJis kirtlc, made of forest green, 

Reached scantly to his knee : 

• And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbished sheaf bore he ; 

His buckler scarce in breadth a span, 125 

No longer fence had he : 

He never counted him a man 
Would strike below the knee ; 

His slackened bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his bloodhound’s band. 230 


XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 

But held him with his powerful arm, • 

That he might neither fight nor flee ; 

For when the Red-Cross spied he, 

The boy strove long and violently. 23J 

“Now, by St George,” the archer cries, 

“Edward, methinks we have a prize ! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Show he is come of high degree." — 
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XIX. # 

“Yes, I am come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 

And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 

For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 

And William of Deloraine, good at need, *45 

And every Scott from Eske to Tweed ; 

And, if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 

I'll have thee hanged to feed the crow !”■ — 

XX. 

“Gramercy, for thy good will, fair boy ! *5° 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command, r 

Our wardens had need to keep good order : 255 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou’lt make them work upon the Border. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me, 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

I think our work is well begun, *6o 

When we have taken thy father’s son.” — 

XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seemed to stay, 

For so the Dwarf his part did play ; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 265 

He wroiffeht the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinched, and beat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he w'ell nigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire ; 

And, as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandolier, 

And wofully scorched the hackbutteer. 
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It may be hardly thought, or said, 

The mischief thtft the urchin made ; 
Till many of the castle guessed 
That the young Baron was possessed ! 



XXII. 

Well I ween, the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispelled ; 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wondered to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretched along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong, 295 
Because, despite her precept dread, 

Perchance he in the Book had read ; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 

And it was earthly steel and wood. 

> 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanched the blood ; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood 
But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And washed it from the clotted gore, 295 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er, 

William of Deloraine, in trance, 

Whene’er she turned it round and round, 

’Twisted, as if she galled his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and«day. 

Full long she toiled ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 


XXIV. 

So passed the day — the evening fell, J«] 

’Twas near the time of curfew bell ; 
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1'he air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; 
E’en the rude vratchman, on the tower, 
Enjoyed and blessed the lovely hour, 

Far more fair Margaret loved and blessed 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone ; 
Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawhorns green, 
Her golden hair streamed free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 


XXV. 

Is yon the star, o’er Pencil ryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shake?* its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the western star? — 

O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 

Scarry could she draw her tightened breath, 
For well she knew the fire of death ! 


XXVI. 

The Warder viewed it blazing strong. 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river rung around, 

The blast alarmed the festal-hall, 

And startled forth the warriors all , 

Far downward, in the castle-yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed, 
Were in the blaze half seen, half lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook. 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 
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XXVII. 

• 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was reddened by the torches’ glare, 

Stood, in the midst, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud : — 

“ On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, * 345 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout ! 

Mount, mount for Branksome, every man ! 

Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 350 

That ever are true and stout. — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 

For, when they see the blazing bale, 

Flliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life, 355 

And warn the warden of the strife, 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 
pur kin, and clan, and friends to raise.” 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from the tuiret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, • 360 

While loud the harness rung, • 

A* to their seats, with clamour dread. 

The* ready horsemen sprung ; 

And tiamphng hoofs, and iron coats, 

And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 365 

And out ! and out ! 

In hasty rout 

The horsemen galloped forth ; 

Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, * 370 

To view their coming enemies, • 

And warn their vassals and allies. 


XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 
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And ruddy blushed the heayen : 375 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 

Waved like a blood-flag on the i^ky, 

All flaring and uneven. 

And soon a score of tires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen, 380 
Each with warlike tiding fraught ; 

Each from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glanced to sight, 

As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 385 

Haunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a cairn's gray pyramid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 39c 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 


XXX. 

• 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 
The ceaselesss sound of steel ; 

The # castle-bell, with backward clang, 395 

Sent forth the larum-peal ; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 400 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward : 

While, wearied by the endless din, 

Bloodhound and ban-dog yelled within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 405 

Shared the gray Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheered the young knights, and counsel sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 
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Nor of his numbers knew they aught. 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said, that there were thousands ten ; 

And others weened that it was nought 
But Leven clans, or Tynedale men, 41J 

Who came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail, 

Might drive them lightly back again. 

So passed the anxious night away, 

And welcome was the peep of day. 4M 


Ceased the high sound — the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend — no daughter dear, 4i$ 

His wandering toil to share and cheer ; 

No son, to be his father's stay, 

And guide him on the rugged way ? — 

“Ay ! once he had — but he was dead !" 

Upon the harp he stooped his head, 430 

And busied himself the strings withal. 

To hide the tear, that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow, 

Arose a father’s notes of woe. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 

I. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore ; 

Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 5 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 

Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 10 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 

Retains each grief, retains each crime. 

Its earliest course was doomed to know * 
And, darker as it downward bears, if 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 

It still reflects to memory's eye 
The hour, my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 20 

Why, when the volleying niusket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Knough — he died the death of fame : 

Enough — he died with conquering (ineme. 25 

III. 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frightened flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel’s rude battlement ; 

And maids and matrons dropped the tear, 

While ready warriors seized the spear. 
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From Branksome's towers, the watchman’s 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy. 
Which, curling* in the rising sun, 

Showed southern ravage was begun. 


IV. 

• 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 
“Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 
Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock, 

At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

It was but St Barnabright 

They sieged him a whole summer night. 

But fled at morning ; well they knew, 

In vain he never twanged the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower, 
That drove him from his Liddel tower ; 
And, by my faith,’’ the gate-ward said, 

“I think’twill prove a Warden-Raid.’* 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. * 

He led a small and shaggy nag, • 
That through a bog, from hag to hag 
Could bound like any Bilhope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain ; 

A half-clothed serf was all their train : 
His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-browed, 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 
Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of stature passing tall, 

But sparely formed, and lean withal : 

A battered morion on his brow : 

A leathern jack, as fence enow. 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Border-axe behind was slung ; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length. 
Seemed newly d>ed with gore ; 
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His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 70 
His hardy partner bore. . 


VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe : — 

“Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear. 7 $ 

And all the German hackbut men, 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They crossed the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burned my little lonely tower ; 

The fiend receive their souls therefor l 80 

It had not been burned this year and more. 
Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the live-long night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Grseme, 85 
Fast upon my traces came, # 

Until I turned at Priesthaugh-Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, • 

Slew' Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at high despite ; 90 

He drove my cows last Pastern’s night.” 


VII. 

Now* weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirmed the tale : 

As far as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strand 95 
Three thousand armed Englishmen. — 

Meanwhile, full many a warlike hand, 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettricke shade, 

Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, 10c 
There was pricking o’er moor and lee ; 
lie that was last at the trysting place, 

Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 
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VIII. 

From fair St Mary's silver wave, 

From dreary Gamescleuch's dusky height, 105 
His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Arrayed beneath a banner bright. 

The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James • 

Encamped by Fala's mossy wave, no 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith 'mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestane alone, 

Of Scotland's stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 115 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne ; 

Hence his motto shines revealed, — 

“Ready, aye ready," for the field. 

IX. 

*An aged knight, to danger steeled, 120 

With many a moss-trooper came on ; 

And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield, 

Without the bend of Murdieston. . 

Wide lay his lands round Oak wood tojper, 125 

And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 

High over Borthwick's mountain flood, 

His wood-embosomed mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep below : 

The herds of plundered England low : — 130 

His bold retainers’ daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows and blood. 

Marauding chief ! his sole delight 
r l he moonlight raid, the morning figfat ; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms, *35 

In youth, might tame his rage for arms : 

And still, in age, he spurned at r^t, 

And still his brows the helmet pressed, 

Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Oinlay’s spotless snow. 
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Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ; 

A braver knight than Harden s lord 
Ne'er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 145 

Came trooping down the Todshaw hill ; 

By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it still. 

Hearken, Lady, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. — 150 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude ; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 155 

Little they recked of a tame liege-lord. 

The Earl to fair Eskdale came, 

Homage and seignory to claim : . 

Of Gilbert the Galliard, a heriot he sought. 

Saying, ’‘Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought.’’ 160 
“Dear to me is my bonny white steed, 

Oft has he helped me at pinch of need ; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 

I can ra^n Bucksfoot belter than thou.” 

Word on word gave fuel to tire, 165 

Till so highly blazed the Beattison’s fire, 

But that the Earl the flight had ta’en. 

The vassals theie then lord had slain. 

Sore he ph‘ed both whip and spur. 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale limit ; 170 

And it fell down a weary weight, 
lust on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see ! 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Branksome’s Enid \n spoke, 

Saying, “Take these traitors to thy yoke : 
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For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 

All Eskdale l 9 il sell thee, to have and hold : 

Bcshtew thy heart, of the Beattison’s clan, 

If thou lea vest on Eske a landed man ! 

But spare Woodkerra k’s lands alone, 
hor he lent me his horse to escape upon.” 

A glad man then was Branksome hold, 

Down ne flung him the purse of gold ; • 

To Kskdalc soon In* spurred amam, 

Ana with him five hundred riders has taen. 

He left his merry men in the mist of the hill. 

And hade them hold them close and still ; 

And alone he winded to the plain. 

To meet with the halliard and all his train. 

To Gilbert the Galbard thus he said 
“Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head , 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame. 

For Scot is play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due, 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shait rue. 

If my horn 1 three times wind, 

^skdaie shall long have the sound in mind.” 

XII. 

Loudly the Beultison laughed in scorn : 

“Little care we for thy winded horn. # jqo 
N e’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot, 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott, 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot.” — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 205 

That the dun deer startled at fair Craikcross ; 

He blew again so loud and dear. 

Through the gray mountain-mist there did lances appeal ; 
And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answered from Penfc>un-linn, 210 
And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, * 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliaid had said, 

A Reattison on the field was laid. 211 
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His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Galliard through and through ; 

Where the Beattison's bloo<j mixed with the rill 
The Galliard’s Haugh men call it still. 

The Scotts have scattered the Beattison clan, 220 
In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source. 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 

And warriors more than 1 may name ; 225 

From Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhousdie to Chester-glen, 

Trooped man and horse, and bow and spear ; 

Their gathetuig word was ‘ h Bellenden ! " 

Ami better hearts o'er Border sod 230 

To siege or rescue never rode. 

The Ladye marked the aids come in. 

And high her heart of pride arose ; 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his fathers friend. J 2 55 
And learn to face his foes 
“ The boy is ripe to look on war : 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven's nest upon the cliff : 240 

The Red Cross, on a southern breast, 

Is broader than the raven's nest : 

Thou, Whitslade, shall teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o’er him hold his father’s shield.’’ — 


XIV. 

Well miy you think, the wily Page 245 

Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shrieked, and shed full many a tear, 

And moaned and plained in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 
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Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 

She blushed hlood-red for very shame : — 

“ Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 55 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! — 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburn’s lonely side. — 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

That coward should e'er be son of mine ! ” 26 o 

XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 

To guide the counterfeited lad, 

Soon as the palfre) felt the weight 
Of that ill-omened elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and reared amain, 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tmliun mickle toil 
To drive him hut a Scottish mile : 

• But as a shallow brook they crossed, 

The, elf, amid the running stream, 270 

His figure changed, like form in dream. 

And lied, and shouted, “ Lost ! lost ! lost 1 '' 

Kill l fast the urchin ran and laughed, 

Hut faster still a cloth-vard shaft # 

Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew, • 275 

And pierced his shoulder through and through. 
Although the imp might not be slain, 

And though the wound soon healed again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yelled for pain ; 

And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 2S0 

Rode back to Branksomc fiery fast. 

XVI. 

Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood, 

'That looks o'er Branksome’s towers and wood ; 9 

And martial murmurs, from below, 
l’rodaimcd the approaching south tn foe. 285 

Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers' neighing he could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men ; 
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While broke at times the solemn hum, 2<p 

rh<- Almavns sullen kettle-drum : 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the copse appear ; 

And. glistening through the hawthorns green, 

Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 

XVII. 

Light fotayers first, to view the ground. 

Spurred their fleet coursers loosely round . 

Behind, in close array, and fast. 

The Kendal archers, all in green, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 

Advancing from the wood were s<'en. 

To back and guard the atelier band. 

Lonl Daere’s bill-men were at hand , 

A hardy race, on I r thing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, ’.05 

Atraytd beneath the banner tall. 

That ''tr earned o'er Acre’s conquered wall . 

And minstrels, as thev marched in order, 

Pia\ed, ‘‘Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border 


XVIII. 

Behind the English bill and bow, jin 

Th i mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

Bv < lonrad led of Wol fen stein. 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood Uy foreign p;n 315 

!*ne ' amp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no country, owned no lord - 
They were not armed like England’s sons, 

Bn: bore the levin darting guns ; 

Buff-coats, all frounced and 4 broidered 0 er, 320 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 

Each befter knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade : 

All, as they marched, in rugged tongue, 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung, 32; 
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But louder stiil # the clamour grew. 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 

Rode forth. Lord Howard’s chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, # 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen. 

With favour in his crest, nr glove, 

Memorial of hit lad/e-love. = 

So rode they forth m fair array. 

Till full their lengthened lines display ; 

Then called a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “Si George, for merry England 

XX. 

9 Now every English eye, intent, 

On Branksome’s armed towers was bent. 

Sn near they were, thit they might know 
I he straining harsh of each cross-boiv ; 

On battlement and bartizan 

Gleamed axe, and spear, and partisan . 34.5 

Kdcon and culver, on each tower, 

SUkkI prompt their deadly hail to shflwer . 

And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

Where upon tower and tuirei head, tjo 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reeked, like a witch’s caldron red. 

While yet they ga/.e, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 

Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. # 355 

XXL 

Armed he rode, all save the head. 

His white beard o’er ivs breast-plate spread ; 

Unbroke by age. erect his seat, 

He ruled his eager courser’s gait \ 
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Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, 360 

And, high curvetting, slow advance : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Displayed a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the rear, 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 365 

When they espied him riding out, 

Lord Howard and Lord 1 )acre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 

To hear what this old knight should say. 

XXII. 

“Ye English warden lords, of you 370 

Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, gainst the truce of Border -tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride, 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand, 

And all yon mercenary band. 375 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland ? 

My Ladye reads you swith return : 

And, if but one poor straw you burn, 

Or do our towers so much molest. 

As scare one swallow from her nest, — 3K1' 

St M?ry ! but we'll light a brand, 

Shall warrn your hearths in Cumberland. 1 ’ — 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord. 

But calmer Howard took the word : — 

“May’t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 385 

To seek the castled outward wall : 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show. 

Both why he came, and when we go.” — 

The message sped, the noble Dame 

To the wall’s outward circle came ; 3 ( >° 

Each chief around leaned on his spear. 

To see the pursuivant appear. 

AH in Ix)rd Howard’s livery dressed, 

The lion argent decked his breast ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 395 
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O sight to meet a # mother’s view ! 

It was the heir of great Bucdeuch. 

Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his master’s will he said : 

XXIV. 

C1 lt irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 400 

’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords ; 

But yet they may not tamely see, 

All through the western wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil the Border-side \ 405 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 

That he may suffer march -treason pain : 

It was hut last St Culhbsrt's even 41 3 

3 e pricked to Stapleton on Leven, 
arried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widowed Dame, 

These restless riders may not tame. 415 

Either receive within thy towers # 

Two hundred of my master’s powers, m 
Or straight they sound their warrison, 

And storm and spo ; l thy garrison, 

And this fair boy. to London led, 420 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred. 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry. 

And stretched his little arms on high * 

Implored for aid each well-known face, 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace, 4 - 5 * 

A moment changed that Ladve’s cheer. 

Gushed to her eve the unbidden tear , 

She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frowned ; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 430 

She locked the struggling sigh to rest ; • 
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Unaltered and collected stood. 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood : 

XXVI. 

“\Say to your lords of Ivgh emprize 

Who war on women and on hoys, 435 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, hv oath, of march treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 
Gainst Musgrave, for ins honour's sake. 

Xo knitrht in Cumberland so good, 440 

But William may count with h*ni kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of noughts’ sword. 

When English blood swelled Ancram's ford : 

And but that Lord Lucre's steed was wight, 

And bare him ably in the flight, 445 

Himself had seen him dubbed t knight. 

For the young heir of Kranksonn* s line, i 
God be his aid, and God be mine ! 

Through me no friend shall meet his doom ; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 45c 

Then, if thy lords their purpose urge, 

" Take our defiance loud and high : 

Our slogan is their lyke wake dirge, 

Our moat the grave where they shall lie/ 

XXVII. 

Proud she looked round, applause to claim — 455 

Then lightened Thirlestane’s eye of flame ; 

His bugle Watt of Hamers bln* ; 

Pensile and pennons wide were flung. 

To heaVen the Border slogan nun*, 

“St. Mary for the young Burrleuch 4^° 

The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forward bent tach southern spear ; 

Latch Kendal archer made a stride, 

And drew the bowstring to his ear : 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was blown 465 

But. ere a gray-goosc shaft had flown, 

A horseman galloped from the rear. 
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. XXVIII. 

“ Ah ! noble Lords ! ” he breathless said, 

“ What treason has your march betrayed? 

What make you here, from aid so far, 47c 

Before you walls, around you war ? . 

Your fuemen triumph in the thought, 
r I hat in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw ; 475 

The lances, waving in train, 

riothe the dun heath like autumn grain : 

And cm the Liddel’s northern strand, 

To bar retreat to f'umberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry-men good, 48c 

Beneath the eagle and the rood : 

And Jed wood. E^ke, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come ! 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 

Have, risen with haughty Home. 485 

An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdale I’ve wandered long : 

But still my heart was with merry England, 

And cannot brook my country’s wrong ; 

And hard I've spurred all night, to show 49<- 

The mustering of the coming foe.”—* 

XXIX. 

44 And let them come ! " fierce Dacre cried, 

“ For soon yon crest, my father's pride, 

That swept the shores of Judah's sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 

From Branksome s highest towers displayed 
Shall mock the rescue’s lingering fcid 
Level each harquebuss on row ; 

1 >raw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 

Dacre for England, win or die i ” - 

XXX. 

41 Yet hear,” quoth Howard, 44 calmly hear, 

Nor deem my words the words of fear > 
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For who, in field or foray slack, w 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back ? 505 

But thus to rhk our Border flower 

In strife against a kingdom’s power, 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 

Certes were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made 510 

Kre conscious of the advancing aid : 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight ; and, if he gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he’s crossed, 

'Tis but a single wariior lost : 515 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.” — 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughtv Dacre brook 

His brother- warden’s sage rebuke ; # 

And yet his forward step he stayed, 520 

And slow and sullenly obeyed. • 

But ne’er again the Border-side 
Did these two lords in fiiendship ride ; 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost bloojl upon another day. 525 

XXXII. 

The oiirsuivant-at-arms again 

Before the castle took his stand ; 

His tr unmet caled, with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish hand ; 

And he defied, in Musgravt-’s right, 530 

Stout Deloraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 

* And thus the terms of fight he said : — 

“If in the lists good Musgrave’s sword 

Vanquish the Knight of Deloraine, 535 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

• The boy his liberty shall have. 
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Howe’er it falls, the English band, 540 

Unharming Scots* by Scots unharmed, 

In peaceful march, like men unarmed, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.” — 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, 545 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsayed : 

For though their hearts wen- brave and true, 

From Jed wood’s recent sa k they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent’s aid ; 

And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 

Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the compact, *nd agreed 
That lists should he inclosed with speed. 555 

•Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 

They fixed the morrow for trie strife, 

* On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn ; 

When Deloraine, from sickness freed, # 560 

Or else a champion in his stead. 

Should for himself and chieftain stand, 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay, 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 565 

Such combat should be made on horse ; 

On foaming steed, in full career, # 

With brand to aid, when as the spea»- 
Should shiver in the course : 

But he, the jovial Harper, taughc 570 

Me, vK a \outh, how it was fought, 

In guise which now I say ; 

He knew t-ach ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day. 
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He brooked not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong. 

Or call his song untiue : 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 

Arid such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 
The Hard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot's sides, in fight they stood. 

And tuneful hands were stained with blood 
Wnere still the thorn's white branches wave, 
Memorial o'er his rival's grave. 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

Tn.tt dragged my master to his tomb ; 

How Ousenam's maidens tore their hair, 
\\ upt till their eyes were dead and dim. 

And wrung their hands for love of him 
Who died at Jed wood Air ? 

He died !~ -his scholars, one by one. 

To the cold silent grave are gone ; 

And 1 . alas ! survive alone, 

To muse o'er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 

For, \?iih my minstrel brethren fled, 

My jealousy of song is dead. 


Hk paused: the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain ; 

With many a word of kindly cheer. — 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvelfed the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell — 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

( )f forests, now laid waste and bare ; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone ; 
Of chiefs, vviio under their gray stone 
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So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name, 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled ; 615 

In sopth, twas strange, this old man s verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

• 

The Haiper smiled, well pleased for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear ■ 

A simple 1 are ! they waste their toil 020 

Forth*- vain tribute of a smile ; 

K‘»*n when in age their flame expires, 
llei dulcet breath can fan its files 
Tneir drooping fancy wake> at praise. 

And strives to tiim the short-lived bla/e. 

Smiled then, well pleased, the Aged Man, 

And thus his tale continued ran 
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CANTO FIFTH, 

I. 

Call it not vain : — they do not err, 

Who say, that, when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, - 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply : 10 

And riveis teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

II. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 

Those things inanimate can mourn ; • 

But that the stteani, the wood, the gale, 15 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Livfd in the poet’s faithful song. 

And, with the poet’s paiting breath, 

WhoseSnemory feels a second death. >0 

The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot. 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom Knight, his glory fled, 215 

Mourns o’er the field he heap*, 1 with dead : 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrinks along the battle plain : 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 
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His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was stayed, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made. 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers, 

The advancing march and martial powers : 

Thick clouds of dust afar appeared. 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears, above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair displayed 
The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 

IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

* From the fair Middle Marches came ; 50 

The Bloody Heart bla/ed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 

Vails not to tell what speeds did spurn, 

Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne* 

Their men in battle-order set ; f 55 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the spaikling crest 
Of Clarence’s IMantagencl, 

Nor list I say, what hundreds mote, 

From the rich Merse and Lannnermore, he 

And Tweed's fair borders, to the war. 

Beneath the crest of old Dunbai. 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners, come 
Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting still, “ a Home ! a Home 1 *’ 6,5 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 

On many a courteous message went ; 


40 


45 
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To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them, — how a truce yras made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta'en 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine : 

And how the Tadve prayed them dear, 

That all would sta) the fight to see. 

And deign, in love and eourt<-s\. 75 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor, while they hade to feast each Smt, 

Were England's noble Lords forgot. 

Himself, the hoarv Seneschal, 

Rode iorth, in seemly terms to call so 

Those gallant foes to Hranksome Hah. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubbed, more bold in fight, 

Nor, when Irom war and armour fret., 

More famed for stately courtesy : ‘>5 

But angry 1 >uere rather chose 
In his pavillion to repose. 

VJ. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you a^k. 

How these two hostile armies met 5 
Deeming it were no eas> ta>k yo 

To keep the truce which here was set : 

Where martial spirits, all on fire. 

Breathed only blood and mortal ire. — 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows*. 

By habit, and by nation, foe«, 95 

They rrn l on Teviot’s strand : 

They met, and sate them mingled down, 

Without a threat, without a Jrown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land . 

The hands, the spear that lately grasped, 100 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasped, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 

Visors were raised, and faces shown, 

And many a friend to friend made known. 

Partook of social cheer. 10^ 
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Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 

With dice and* draught some chased the day ; 

And some, with many a merry shout, 

In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot-ball play. no 

VII. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign of war been seen, 

Those hands, so fair together ranged, 

Those hands, so frankly interchanged. 

Had dyed with gore the green : 115 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death ; 

And whingers, now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and share, 1 20 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

•Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not unfrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border day ; 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and town, 125 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 
Decayed not with the dying day ; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall, 130 

Of lofty Branksome’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang • 

With merry harp and beakers’ clang ; 135 

And frequent, on the darkening plain, 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 

Give the shrill watch word of their clan ; 

And revellers, o’er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Dduglas or Dacre’s conquering name. 
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IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At length the various clamours died ; 

And you might hear, from Branksome-hill, 

No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide ; 145 

Save, when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 

And save where, through the dark profound. 

The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 15c 

For many a busy hand toiled there. 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 

The lists’ dread barriers to prepare, 

Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye ; 

Nor marked she, as she left her seat, 

Full many a stifled sigh : 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flow er of Teviot’s love. 

And many a bold ally. — 

With throbbing head and anxious heart. 

All in ner lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 

Ky times, from silken couch she rose : 

While yet the bannered hosts repose, 

She viewed the dawning day : 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest, 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 


She gazed upon the inner court, 1 70 

Which in the tow r er’s tall shadow lay \ 

Where coursers’ dang, and stamp, and snoit, 

Had rung the live-long yesterday ; 

Now still as death ; till, stalking slow*, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tread, — 


1 55 


1 6c 


lft 5 


*75 
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A stately warrior, passed below ; 

But when he raised his plumed head — 

Blessed Mary ! can it be ? — 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 

He walks through Branksome's hostile towers, 180 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 185 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small — for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin page ; igc 

This to his lord he did impart, 

&nd made him seem, by glamour art, 

. A knight from Hermitage. 

Unchallenged thus, the warder’s post, 

The court, unchallenged, thus he crossed, 195 

For all the vassalage : 

But, Oh ! what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s a/ure eyes 
She started from her seat ; 

While with surprise and fear she strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love — 

Lord HenryVat her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose had 
'That foul malicious urchin had 

To bring this meeting round ; 205* 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I’ve deemed, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; t 
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And death to Cranstoun's gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle I^adye bright, 

Disgrace and loss of fame 

But earthly spirit could not tell 2 

The heart of them that loved so well- 
True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy's hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly . 222 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die , 
it is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 22 5 

In body and in soul can bind.— 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight 
To tell you of the approaching fight 

XIV, 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew, 

The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan j jo 

in haste, the deadly strife to view, 

‘The trooping warriors eager ran : 

Thick round the lists their lances stood. 

Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood : 

To Rranksome many a look they threw, 255 

The combatants' approach to view, 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favoured most 

XV 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, 240 

Of who should fight, for Delorame, 

Twixt Harden and ’twixt Thirlestane : 

They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 

But yet not long the strife- for, lo ! 245 

Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seemed, and free from pain, 
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In armour sheathed from top to toe, 

Appeared, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 25c 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew, 

XV L 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed, by her side he walked, 253 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talked 
Of feats of arms of old 
Costly his garb — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buffi 

With satin slashed, and lined ; 2<;o 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur. 

His cloak was all of Poland fur. 

His hose with silver twined ; 

His Hi 1-boa blade, by Marchmien felt, 
l^ung in a broad, and studded belt, 2b 5 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
• Called noble Howard, Belted Will 

XV 1 L 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 17c 

White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by her side^ 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 275 

Without liis aid, her hand in vain 

Had strove to guide her broidered rein. 

He deemed she shuddered at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 

But cause of terror, all unguessed, -8c 

Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 

When, in their chairs of crimson placed. 

The Dame and she the barriers graced. 
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XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch 

An English knight led forth to view ; 285 

Scarce rued the hoy his present plight. 

So much he longed to see the fight. ; 

Within the lists, in knightly pride, 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 

Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 290 

As marshals of the mortal field ; 

While to each knight their care assigned 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 

In King and Queen, and Warden's name, 295 

That none, while lasts the strife. 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 

Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the silence broke, 300 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke : — 


XIX. 

4*n0H$h JUcall 

*• 

*Here % standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely born. 

Amends from Oeloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 305 

He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws ; 

This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause V 


XX. 

jfcottlrt $ trail 

‘Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain. 

Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain, 
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Since he bore arms, ne’er soiled his coat ; 

And that, so help him God above ! 

He will on Musgrave’s body prove, * 3*5 

He lies most foully in his throat. * 

9 Mm. 

‘Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets !’ 

goYfl ftame. 

“God defend the right !” 

Then, Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 320 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 
Let loose the martial foes, 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 325 

3 XXI. 

• 111 would it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood poured down from many a woujid ; 

For desperate was the strife, and long, ^ 333 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

1 well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For I have seen war’s lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 335 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorned, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life. 

• 

XXII. 

’Tis done, ’tis done ! that fatal blow 

Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 340 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, no ! 

Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 
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He chokes in blood —some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorgef s iron clasp, $45 

And give him room for life to gasp l 
O, bootless aid ! — haste, holy Friar, . 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven 1 35c 

XXIIL 

In haste the holy Friar sped ; — 

His naked foot was dyed with red* 

As through the lists he ran ; 

Unmindful of the shouts on high. 

That hailed the conqueror's victory, 355 

He raised the dying man ; 

Loose waved his silver heard and hair. 

As o'er him he kneeled down in prayer ; 

And still the crucifix on high 

He holds before his darkening eye : * 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 

His faltering penitence to hear, 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 

StilJ, even when soul and body part. 

Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 365 

And ‘bids him trust in God ! 

Unheard he prays ; — the death-pang s o'er ’ — 

Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight, 37c 

The silent victor stands ; 

His beaver he did not unclasp, 

Marked not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild surprise, 37^ 

Mingled with seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottish bands ; 
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And all, amid the thronged array, 

In pjnic haste gave open way 

To a half-naked ghastly man, 380 

Who downward from the castle ran ■ 

He crossed the barriers at a bound, 

And wild and haggard looked around, 

As dizzy, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground, * 3S5 

Knew William of Deloraine ! 

Each ladye sprung from seat with speed : 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

“And who art thou/’ they cried, 

“Who hast this battle fought and won ?” 390 

His plumed helm was soon undone — 

“Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! 

For this fair prize Fve fought and won,’ — 

And to the Ladye led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissed, 395 

And often pressed him to her breast ; 

, For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart had throbbed at every blow : 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deigned she greet. 

Though low he kneeled at her feet. — t 40c 
Me lists not tell what words were made. 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard, Said — 

For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan united prayed, 

The Ladye would the feud forego, 405 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s Flower. 

XXVI. 

She looked to river, looked to hill, • 

Thought on the Spirit’s prophecy. 

Then broke her silence stern and still,— 410* 

“Not you, but Fate, has vanquished me ; 

Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 

For pride is quelled, and love is free.” — 
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She took fair Margaret by the hand, 4 1 5 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she : — 

“As I am true to thee and thine, 

Ho thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of Jove our bond shall be ; 420 

For this is your betrothing day, 

And all these noble lords shall stay, 

To grace it with their company.” — 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 425 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his Page, and of the Book, 

Which from the wounded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of gramarye ; 430 

How, in Sir William’s armour dight, 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight. • 

But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And lingered till he joined the maid. — *435 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of tha| strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 440 

And send it back to Michael’s grave. — 

Needs not to tell each tender word 
Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cranstoun’s lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 445 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows — 

Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell ; 

One day, 4 fair maids, you’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had wakened from his death-like trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 


45 ° 
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Another, in his arms and shield, 

Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield, 

Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran, 455 

And hence his presence scared the clan, 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved, 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 460 

He greeted him right heartilie : 

He would not waken old debate, 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude and scant of courtesy ; 

In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 465 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 47 ° 

When on dead Musgrave he looked down ; 

-! Grief darkned on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made : 475 

XXIX. 

“Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy ; 

For. if I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me ; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 480 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 

Till ransomed for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was ’long of thee. 

And Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 485 

No mortal man should us divide, 

Till one, or both of us, did die. 

Yet rest thee God ! for well I know, 

I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 


490 
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Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 

‘Twas pleasure, as we looked behind. 

To see how thou the chase couldst wind, 

( !heer the dark bloodhound on his way, 495 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 

I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.” 

XXX. 

So mourned he, till Lord Dacre’s band 

Were bowing back to Cumberland. 50c 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 

And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levelled lances, four and four, 

By turns, the nohle burden bore : 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 505 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail ; 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul : 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode : 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; £ic 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, 

Through Liddesdale, to 1 -even’s shore: 

Thqqce to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 


The harp’s wild notes, though hushed the song, 515 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems some mountain-side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 520 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 

Now the sad requiem loads the gale ; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 525 

Why he, who touched the harp so well, 
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Should thus, with ill-rewaided toil. 

Wander a poor and thankless soil. 

When the more generous Southern Land 

Would well requite his skilful hand. 530 

The Aged Harper, howsoe'er 
His only friend, his harp, was dear, A 

Liked not to hear it ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy ■ 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeei 535 

Misprized the land he loved >0 dear; 

High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 
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I. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

'This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 5 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! — 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 10 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down t 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 1 5 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. • 


O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

I^and of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 2c 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand, 

Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think wliat is now, and what hath been, 25 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 30 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
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Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 35 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

III. 

Not scorned like me ! to Branksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 

Trooping they came, from near and far, 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 40 

Alike for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan, 

They blew their death-note in the van, 

But now, for every merry mate, 45 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 

They dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 50 

The splendour of the spousal rite, 

How mustered in the chapel fair 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight : 

Me lists not tell of owches rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided hair, 55 

And kirtles furred with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the altar round, 

How spurs, and ringing chainlets sound : 

And hard it were for Barcl to speak 

The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek ; t>o 

That lovely hue which comes and flies, 

As awe and shame alternate rise ! 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the I^adye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 65 

So much she feared each holy place. 
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False slanders these : — 1 trust right well. 

She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 

For mighty words and signs have power 

O’er sprites in planetary hour : 7$ 

Yet scarce 1 praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say, — 

The Ladye by the altar stood, 

Of sable velvet her array, 75 

And on her head a crimson hood, 

With pearls embroidered and entwined, 

Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist. 

Held by a leash of silken twist. 8o‘ 


VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon : 

‘Tw’as now' the merry hour of noon, * 

And in the loft arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 85 

Marshalled the rank of every guest : 

Pages, with ready blade, were there. 

The faighty meal to carve and share : 

CVer capon, heron-shew, and crane. 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 90 

And o’er the boar-head, garnished brave, 

And cygnet from St Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison; 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 95 

Above, i beneath, without, within ! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffed, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laughed ; 100 

Whispered young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perched on beam, 

The clamour joined with whistling scream, 
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And flapped their wings, and shook their bells, 105 
In concert with the stage-hounds* yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. . no 

VII. 

The Goblin-Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 

To rouse debate and jealousy ; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 115 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine, 

And now in humour highly crossed. 

About some steeds his band had lost. 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthill ; 120 

JV hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men call Dickon Draw-th e-sword ; 

He took it on the Page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 125 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stem Rutherford right little said, » 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drenched in blood, 130 
His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found ; 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath ; 

But ever from that time, ’twas said, # 135 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade, 

VIII. 

The Dwarf, who feared his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery eepie, 

Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 140 # 
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Revelled as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound, M5 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side, 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

“A deep carouse to yon fair bride !” 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 1 50 

Foamed forth, in floods, the nut-brown ale ; 

While shout the riders every one, 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheered their clan, 

Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en. 155 


IX. 

The wily Page, with vengeful thought, 

Remembered him of Tinlinn’s yew. 

And swore, it should be dearly bought, 

That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest, 160 

With 'bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 

Told, how he fled at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheered his wife : 

Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm ; 165 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer, 

Dashed from his lips his can of beer ; 

Then, to his knee .sly creeping on, 

With bpdkin pierced him to the bone : 

The venomed wound and festering joint, 170 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spurned, 

And board and flagons overturned ; 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 175 

Took in a darkling nook his post. 

And grinned, and muttered, “Lost ! lost ! lost !” 
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X. 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the day. 

Had bid the Minstrels tune their lay. 

And first stept forth old Albert Graeme. 

The Minstrel of that ancient name ; 

Was none who struck the harp so well. 

Within the Land Debatable; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin. 

Whoever, lo^t viere sure to win; 

They sought the beeves, that made their broth. 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

His simple song the Borderer said. 


XL 


Stlbert <8t aemr. 

It was an English Ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle will,) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, * 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 145 

When he shone fair on Cirlisle wall, 

But they were sad ere d*y was done, 

Tnough Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, * 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 200 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all. 
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XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

When dead, in her true love’s arms she fell, s 

.For Love was still the lord of all. 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; — 

So perish all who true love pait y 
That Love may still be lord of all l 

And then he took the cross divine, 2 1 5 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the loid of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 220 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 

For Love shall still be lord of all ! 1 

XIII. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay, 

Afose a bard of loftier po' 4 ; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 22 5 

Renowned in haughty Henr>’s court : 

There rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song l 
The gentle Surrey lo 'ed his lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? 2 30 

His was the hero’s soul of fire, 

A«d his the bard’s immortal name. 

And bis was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They .sought, together, climes afar, 235 

And oft, within some olive grove. 

When even came, with twinkling star, 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 
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His step the Italian peasant stayed, 

And deemed that spirits from on high, 2 p 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver ! Oh, what tongue may say 245 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew. 

When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 

Regardless of the tyrant’s frown, 

His harp called wrath and vengeance down. 250 
He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green gl ides, and courtly bowers, 

And, faithful to his patron’s name, 

With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 255 

And chief of all his minstrelsy, 

XVI 

<£ltetratrrr. 

’Twas Ali-souls’ eve, and Surrey’s heart ^eat high ; 

He heard the midnight-bell with anxious start, 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 260 
To shew to him the ladye of his heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his part, 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 

And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of him. 265 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light 
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On mystic implements of magic might ; 270 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altiir, nothing bright ; 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan, 

As watch-light, by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror, huge and high, 275 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl r gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly anrd a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Aura's silken loom, 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom* 

XIX. 

r 

Fair all the pageant — but how passing fair 
The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind f 285 
O'er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as jf for love she pined ; 

AH* in her night robe loose, she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 
Some strain, that seemed her inmost soul to find : — 290 
That favoured strain was Surrey's raptured line. 

That fair and lovely form, the Ladye Geraldine. 

XX. ,. 

Slow rolled the clouds upon the lovely form 
And swept the goodly vision alT away — ■ 

So royal envy rolled the murky storm 295 

O'er my beloved Master's glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant t Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children's latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plundered shrine, 300 
The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine l 
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XXI. 

Both Scots and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song : 

These hated Henry’s name as death. 

And those still held the ancient faith.— 305 

Then, from his seat, wiih lofty air, • 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St. Clair ; 

St. Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come, 

Harold was born where restless seas 310 

Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 

Where erst St Clairs held princely sw.iy 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall, 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwalll— 315 

Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave, 

As if grim, Odin rode her wave ; 

And watched, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 

For all of wonderful and wild 310 

. Hid rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful, • 

In these rude isles might Fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar. 

Stern Lochlin’s of roving war. 

The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood, 

Skilled to prepare the raven's food ; 

King's of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barks the dragons of the wave, 

And there, it* many a stormy vale, . 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth. 

Learned many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth,— 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curled, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 
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Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle's bloody swell $ 

Of Chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 540 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransacked the graves of warriors old. ; 

Their falchions wrenched from corpses' hold/ 

Waited the deaf tomb with war's alarms. 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 345 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came. 

Where*, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learned a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 35° 

Mixed with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 

ga*«W. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 355 

— “ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And t gentle ladye„ deign to stay l 
Rest thee in Castle Ravens heuch. 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day, 

4 'The blackening wave is edged with white ; • 360 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fi-hers have heard the W iter Sprite, 

Whose -screams forebode that wteck is nigh. 

Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet snroud swathed round ladye gay ; 365 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensh^uch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? 

“Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To night at Roslin leads the ba‘l, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-halb 
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“ 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If f tis not filled by Rosabelle.” — 375 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

’Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright moon beam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 380 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie ; 385 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altars pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh • 

The lordly line of high St. Clair, 395 

There are twenty of Rosl'n’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapel I e ; 

Each one the holv vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St, Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and witl* knell • 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 

The dirge of lovely Rosabelle, 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay, 

Scarce marked the guests the darkened hall, 405 
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Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 

It was not eddying mist or fog, 

Drained by the sun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipse had sages told : 

And yet, as it came on apace. 

Each* ore could scarce his neighbour’s face, 
Could scarce his own stretched behold. 

A secret horror checked the feast, 

And chilled the soul of every guest ; 

Even the high Dame stood half-aghast 
She knew some evil on the blast ; 

The elvish Page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, muttered, “Found I found ! 


XXV. 

Then, sudden, through the darkened air 
A flash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seemed on flame ; 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced everv shield upon the wall ; 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin brand, 

And filled the hall with smouldering smoke, 
As on the elvish Page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud, 
Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud, - 
From sea to sea the la rum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 
To awns the startled warders sprung, 
When ended was the dreadful roar. 

The elvish dwarf was seen no more. 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; 
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That dreadful voice was heard by some. 

Cry, with loud summons, “Gylbin, come!” 

And on the spot where burst the brand, 

Just where the Page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 445 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence prayed and shook, * 

And terror dimmed each lofty look : 

But none of all the astonished train 

Was so dismayed as Deloraine ; 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain d ; d burn, 

Twas feared his mind would ne'er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 

Like him, of whom the story ran. 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 455 

At length, by fits, he darklv told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold — 

That he had seen, right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapped around \ 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bounds 460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

And knew — but how it mattered not— 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

XXVII. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale, 

All trembling, heard the wondrous tale : 465 

. No sound was made, no word was spoke,. - 
Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight • > 

Did to St. Bride of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake • 

Of Michael's restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 

To some blessed sunt his prayers addressed — 

Seme to St. Modan made their vows, 475 

Some to St. Mary of the Lowes 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; ^ 
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Each did his patron witness make, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 480 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll. 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en and prayers were prayed, 

’Tis said the noble Dame, dismayed, 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid. 4? 5 

XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell. 

Which after in short spare befell ; 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Blessed Teviot’s Flower and Cranstoun’s heir : 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 490 

To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. • 495 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 

And arjps enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-hy might hear uneath, 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 500 

Through all the lengthened row : 

No lordly look, no martial stride, 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 505 

To the hijh altar’s hallowed side, 

And there they kneeled them down ; 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the lettered stones were laid 510 

The ashes of their fathers dead 5 
From many a garnished niche around, 

Stern saints, and tortured martyrs, frowned. 
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XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sahle cowl and scapular, 515 

And snow-white stoles in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came 
Taper, and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourished fair 520 

With the Redeemer’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretched his hand, 

And blessed them as they kneeled ; 

With holy cross he signed them all, 525 

And prayed they might be sage in hall, 

And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells tolled out their mighty peal, 530 

For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 535 

‘Dies ir/e, dies illa, 

SOLVET SJSCLUM IN FAVILLA * 

While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 540 

'Thus the holy Fathers sung ; — 

XXXI. 

^jjmw for the $eafl. ^ 

That day of wrath, that dreadful dav, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 545 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll $ 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Shells the high trump that wakes the dead ! • 
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Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day, 55 ° 

Whei man to judgment wakes from clay, 

He Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 


Hushed is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 555 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No — close beneath proud Newark’s tower, 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 560 

The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheeiful health, and lattice clean. 

There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 565 

And give the aid he begged before. # 

So passed the winter’s day ; but still. 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, • 

And July's eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue bells on Newark heath ; 57° 

When throstles sung in Hare head-shaw, 

And co|jp was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 575 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 580 

And YarroV, as he rolled along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 

THE END. 
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NOTES. 


• The Idler G after a word indi<ales that it will be found 
in the ( ilos*>ar\ at end;. 

Lay, song, .1 narrative poem whether set to musk or not. The 
Last Minstrel. He lived in the time of William III. He was 
‘the last of all the hards* his ‘tuneful brethren* being all dead and 
even "his ‘harmless art’ branded a> a nime. The storv of his 
piesent lav runs tank In the time of the unfortunate queen Mary 
of Scotland, when superstitions were yet rampant in the minds 
ol men. 

The thought strikes one that the lasl of the ^ice was not he 
but the poet Sir Walter Scott himself! 

INTRODUCTION. 

'Hit: In trod tic lion serves a fourfold purpose : 

. i j It shows the old harper in an appropriate background. 
The weary length of the way, the chill wind, the minstrel’s weak- 
ness, wrinkled face and withered looks, the harp his only consola- 
tion and that carried by an orphan boy, ‘his tuneful brethren’ all 
gone, his own profession so decried and dishonour** 1 that he too 
wishes to be with them, the contrast between what he was and 
is once on ‘prancing palfrey borne’ but now a footsore wanderer, - 
Ins old age under a strange monarch in an iron time, the oppression 
and neglect that have reduced him from the rank of an honoured, 
loyal guest to mere beggary all these at once demand the reader’s 
fullest measure of sympathy for the forgotten art and its votaries, 
and show the poor survivor to the best possible advantage and in 
the clearest perspective. 4 
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(2; It, incidentally, gives a history of the art. 

Once honoured by kings, and listened to with rapt attention 
by “high-dames and mighty earls”, it fell upon adverse days under 
the Commonwealth when an Art oi Parliament classed the minstrels 
with “rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” The Restoration 
witnessed a revival but after the great Revolution, a stranger -sat 
on the throne of the Stuarts, old times were changed, old manneis 
were gone, ;fnd the wandering harper, though not reprobated as 
a criminal, was no more cared for and left to beg a scant) and 
meagre livelihood from door to door. 

(3) It prepares the reader for that picture of the feudal times 
which the poet draws so marvellously in the poem that follows. 
We almost see the stately tower with its ‘ponderous grate 5 and 
‘massy bar, its ‘embattled portal-arch’, ready for a sudden Hordci 
raid and strong enough to roll back the tide of war. Nor are we 
left without an insight into the character of the inmates - their 
sturdiness and valour in war. their frank loyalty to their chiefs, 
their genial hospitality and waimth of feelings. 

(4; It puts the mind of the reader in the situation to understand 
and enjoy the poem, ’finis is avoided that feeling of artificiality 
and unnaturalness which would have impressed him disagreeably 
if the poet were to sing in Ins own person a song of romance and 
mazic to a highly incredulous audience. Old times and old^nanners 
are aptly restoied in a border tale by a border minstrel. jAVe 
are asked to put us a few c enturies back and we willingly concede. 

'file ‘setting’ of the poem is thus in a*ll conscience admirable. 

1. Notice that nothing is said about the minstrel’s goal : lu* 
was a wandering harper, ‘doon vvast 5 , going wherever his eves 
might lead him.^ 

2. Minstrel, a wandering poet much the same, at least in 
Scott’s estimation, as .1 bard 'for which see on I. 7) : Gr. infirm, 
sick and feeble. 

• 

3-4. Though he- was now old, his cheek withered and his 
tresses grev, lie was once young and happy. The i/nrk and the 
tre.swr s' are spoken of as having known a better day . this is part 
for the whole or fig. Metonymy, withered, dried and wrinkled, 
tresses grey, white hairs, tresses, curls of hair, 'flic word 
is from a (ireek ro*t meaning ‘in three parts’ a relic of the times 
when the. hair was braided in three plaits. Seemed etc*, indi- 
cated by traces yet remaining of caieful tending that //chad mire 
known etc. 

5. sole, only, remaining joy, surviving source of consola- 
tion. All other joys had passed away he was living among “strange 
faces, other minds.” 

6. None but a parentless child 7i toiilil accompany him. Verily 
an orphan is a fit companion for a poor, solitary harper ! 
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7. bards, wandering poets 'like* tin* of mir <ountr\./ 

3 t is a Celtic name anciently j»i\en to a class of Druids who devoted 
themselves to celebrating in sony the real deeds of theii warlike 
fellow -countrv men. The custom of attaching such singers to a 
nobleman's family lonj» continued in Scotland. Hards were held 
in hi^h esteem amon^ the Welsh iscc (irav’s and in Ireland. 

Spenser writing of the stale of Ireland about 1598, speaks of them 
as “poets, whose profession is to set forth the pratses and dis- 
penses of men in thevr poems ,tn<l rimes.” The word is now simply 
equivalent to ‘poet'. 

sung, sanj*. Border chivalry, the contests and feuds per- 
petually waj^ed between the dwellers on the borderland of Scotland 
and Kurland, chivalry, adventure on horseback. The word is 
from l*Y. r "//#•« W, a horse, it was about 1607 after the accession of 
James VI of Scotland to the Dullish throne as James I that a 
formal end was put to border raids b> an \ci ol Harlia limit. 

9. well-a-day, alas: G. date, time of honour and impor 
lance, fled, ^one. 

10. tuneful brethren, fellow -minstrels. 

1 2. Wished that he too were dead and at lest Ibi ever from 
all neglect and oppression. 

1 V 1 ^ .No more riding on a gallant, hi^h-mellled Iioim*, he 
satij* as lightly and mcrrilv as a l.irk in the earls morning. 

prancing, bounding, spirited, hseti the horse then felt and 
shared his jo\. palfrey, a saddle or ruling hoise as distinct from 
a 1 harder or war-horse. carolled, s.in^. G. light, mcrrilv. 
Kn^lish poets are profuse in their applause of the skylark's so.ij^. 

15-18. \o more was he treated with fondness ^nd a fleet ion and 
iceeised as a welcome truest in a gentleman's family. No more 
lords and ladies deigned to listen to his extempore sonj^s. His art 
was now rit discount and himself neglected. 

courted, flattered, caressed, tenderly Heated, fondled. 

High placed in hall, honoured with a seat on the dais. In 
the time of the l.ny. a gentleman 1 lined in the same hall with his 
family and quests, servants and retaineis. I’he former sat on an 
elevated platform on which a travelling miiiMrel would be- accom- 
modated. # 

poured, san** casilv and freely, lady gay : ‘j»av' is an instance 
of what is called a permanent epithet, i.e. one alvvavs associated 
with a name. /:.(/. Sir William I Moraine is alwavs called ‘i^ood- 
al-need 5 . 

unpremeditated, eMempore. impromptu, not compos* d or 
mrtlUiitfd beforeha ml. The expression occurs in Milton and Shcllev. 

19. old manners when minstrels were held in hitfh honom. 

20. A stanger is William 111 who had been invited overjn 
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if*8K to sit on tin* tlimm* of the Stu.iri kings ending with James II. 
The Stuart dxnastx tame in with Janies I. at'tei the death of 
Kh/ahelh. 

21-22. Hie Puritans tondemnetl minstrelsy as all other amuse 
meals and arts, as a crime. An ordinance passed under Ciomwell 
t lasted the strolling 'Midlers and minstrels'* among “rogiic;% 
vagabonds, and stm d> beggars." Kx on the or^an, the grandest in 
stnmieiu of rtdigious mu >i< , was likened to the whining of a pig 
and removed from the c him h. I he theatres were closed, heai 
hailing made an offence, the festivities of the Max-dax suspended. 
I'lie result was that the minstrels as a (Mass, “neglected and op 
pn-sed.” died out. 

bigots, tehgioiis fanatics, men so addu ted to their ow n \ iew s 
that the> would persecute others who happen to think otherwise 
iron time, the daxs of the l’untan domination. The Puritans 
weie in lilt 4 ascendant during the- t'ommonwealth : their pnwei 
det lined .iltei the Restoration : and re\i\ed after William III hud 
taken his seat on the Knglish throne, iron, stern and hard 
called, denoum ed. harmless, innocent. 

23. wandering harper, Smiling musician. 

And now that lie was fallen upon nil daxs, lie sang to 
his haipto please, not a king but a peasant. 

tuned the harp made musu , sang to the at < ompanimem 
of his harp, a king, the referent e in tlietase of this party ulai 
minstrel is it » king Charles 1 to whom he had once sung isee 1 . 801. 
it might he taken general!) also to mean that harpers had mu e 
been honoured guests even with print es and km , r s 

»7 28. lie passed I >\ wheie the slatelx tower of Newaik raises 
its head ahove*the thick c luster of hii< lies grow mg on the hank s 
ol the Yariow. Cf. Milton, //.'///, “Towers aim battlements it si-es, 
I»ov>m‘d high in tufted trees. ' 

Newark’s tower, a ruinous square town on the Van on, 
about three miles from Selkirk, built by James II of Scotland as a 
hunting seat It came into the possession of the liiiccleucli family 
alter the battle of Klodden. stately, magniri< ent. Looks out, 

< omniands a wid'* prospect. Yarrow, a ri\ei in Selkirkshire, 
much (.elebraLeti in poetr). Wordsworth wrote three poems on it. 
birchen, of birch«lrees 'that grew so thick as to form a bourn. 
/'// is an old adjectival termination surviving in unod< 7 /, oak c//, 
goldtv/, cart hi*// bower, a shad) arbour ; G. 

29-30. Much is expressed in these two lines : the old. weathei, 
beaten, xveaiy minstrel’s natural wish to test and the fear that ii 
might seem presumptuous to seek it in ‘a slatelx tower 1 alas! his 
happy days were gone ! the hesitation, the desire that there 
might be an humbler resting-place, the wistful look, tin* trembling 
heart, and at last the desperate resolution to enter the castle. 
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gazed, looked ;tt the castle. wistful, eager ; G. nigh, neat- 

32. embattled portal-arch, arched gateway fortified 01 
< row ned with battlements, embattle -to set in battle array: 
henre to furnish with battlements. 

33. ponderous grate, heavy porti ullis, a mo\eable gate lowei 
eel down from abo\e in front of the ordinary gate to guard it 
against assault. It was made of "crossed timbers (fueling in non 
points'' : hence graft, massy, massixe, heavy. bar. the iron 
bar with which a door is closed. 

34. Had m times of assault often foiled the attempts of the 
enemy to lake the east It* In storm. This is tig. metaphor or .1 
‘compressed simile’ : Just as sea waxes aie 1 ollctl back by a 
sea-wall, so the atlxam ing ton cs of the enemx were « hei ked by the 
portcullis. 

35-3C but though linn and unx iclding to the enemx, the « i« k>i 
was always open to tin- poor, the iron door : ‘mm* is not an idle 
or ornamented epithet, it; it was the material of which the duoi was 
made*. 21 it bx an implied mat.iphor tejselx depicts the heart of the 
ownc! as nen ‘hard as iron’ but *sofi and generous', desolate, 
needs . 

37. iThe Duches. \nne, liist Dm la-ss of lht< cleuch. w idoxv 
of lames, Duke* of Monmouth, a natuial son of Charles II, who 
disptRed tin tlnonc vx it h Jan.es 1 1 and was by his orders executed 
after his defeat at Sedgemoor m 1 ^>85. marked, saw. 

3«s. mien. look. appeal am e. reverend, xenerable. while braided. 

]t). Bade, oidered. Page, a youthful set x ant. Probably 
derived from a 1 1 reek loot meaning ‘a little 1 k>\ . In Chaucer the 
wok! means 'an infant', the menials, household seixants, now 
restricted to mean those who do the loxxcst kind of xxork. Max he 
from Lai. mamt \ *- hand or mansion-. \ place 1 of abode, mansion. 

40. tend, tie.it. well, becomingly, decently, lendeily. 

4t 44. She xx. is so kind to the poor suffering mmstrrlbec.tuse 
she bad Ikm self know n what suffering is having in the very blexjm 
of youth and beauty, wept oxer tile exec ution of hei dear lord and 
husband - the Duke of Monmouth -. Personal experience of distress 
made her feel sympathy foi one in distress. v 

41. She had known the bitterness of unkind days. adversity, 

poverty, sufferings. 

42. Though Ixjrn in sin h a high 1.111k. high degree, e xalt 
rd position. 

43-44. She had known adversity because she bad wept i\«. 
pride, height, beauty’s bloom, blossom of youthful chat ms. 
I* v run has the expression, “O snatched away in lh-autv's bloom." 
Monmouth, her husband. See on 1. 371. bloody tomb, 
execution. / 
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45. Wlu-n llu kind I Htches had j*i\cn him pi oper food and 
drink, and thus supplied his wants, kindness is fi$j. metonymy. 
tin* feeling of the duchess bcin^ put for herself. 

4(1. gratified, very pleasrd. 

47. Mis pride as a miiiMiel bewail t<» rise in him. With pride* 
Ik* mncmhnvil that he was a veritable store-house of old tradi- 
tions and forgotten reminisi en< is. See Canto i\. 601 61O. 

4 «'<- 5 1 . And he be^an to speak of some famous anrestors of the 
I Iu« eleiK h familv . e. Karls Kraneis and Walter, l>ra\ e lighters, 

braver none all the <ounlr\ louncl. anon, soon, t >rij;. \it once." 
Sari Francis, l-'raneis Seutt was the fat lie 1 * of the duehess. and 
Earl Walter her "randfalhei. rest him God. ma> ('rod -file 
pla< e to his Mini. A braver. /. e. a soldier braver than W alter. 

52-63. This is an indirect report of what the minstrel said : 
”1 know full main 0 tale of the old warriois of this noble famih.' 

full. \er\. many a tale, there is the saint* relation 
between ‘mam a tale’ and 'main tales’ as between *e\er\‘ 
and "air, it ‘brings single members of the j^roup more before 
tis than ‘main tales’ w hieh simph trials of them as one uniform 
mass’ Buccleuch. foi the tiaditional origin of the name, see 
t'twfo \ i. 154 5. 

s4'55. And if the noble dm hess were pleased to listen to an 
old man’s sonj^. This is a modest request 

would, if she would, deign, be pleased, condesi end. strain, 
sonjj. 

50-5 1). If the dm bess would \ oik lisa fe to listen, the old man 
< ould make nuisi* that would pleas*- h«*i though he was old now 
and his voire weak, his hand stiff stiff* his hand, hU linens 
ri^jid and therefore not capable of moving swiftly over the strings, 
voice weak, and theretoie not lapable c if sin^in^ sweeth. 
even yet, in spite of these deiiciencies. the sooth to speak, 
to tell the truth, to speak trulv. ‘Sooth t*> say’ is more common 
but ‘speak’ is needed lot rime's sake to her ear, /. e. pleasing 01 
agreeable to her. 

60. The favour of sin^iuj* asked for so ImiiihK and modesth, 
was soon granted bv the dm liess. boon, *a praver and then ‘the 
tiling pra\ed for.' humble, modest and modesth asked for. 

Of. audience gained, gained a healing, /. e. the duehess 
replied m answer to his petition that sh.* would hear him. The old 
minstrel did not ask the boon fare to fa< e but through one of the 
attendants who now carried bar k the reply of the huh to him. 

62. the room of state, the hall, the re* Cption room. Lit. 
‘the Durbar ball’. 

ladies. ’hovvi-r maidens’, companions. 
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64. In the presence of the duchess the old man was so be- 
wildered that he wished that the boon had been denied (and not 
granted) him. Perchance, it may be. 

65- 70. For when he tried to tune his harp, ( 1 ) his hand trembled, 
(2) he lost that easiness of feeling which is necessary for pleasing 
others, (3) scenes and events long past crowded so perplcxingly 
into his mind that he tried to tune his harp in vain. 

66- 7. the ease... please, the easy feeling which is a sure 

-agn of one’s confidence in one's power to please. When a man 
is sure that he has the ability to please others, he is easy : when he 
has not that confidence, he is not easy. And without ‘easiness, 
good music is impossible. The minstrel was far from ‘easy’ in 
the exalted presence of the duchess, security, does not mean 
‘safety’ but ‘freedom from care’ (sine, without, and care;. Ct. 

Security is mortals’ chiefest enemy" : “man may sent re fy sin but 
safely never." 

68. Recollections of the xaried scenes ot his own life in the 
past. 

(*). ’wildering, wildly, confusedly, in a puzzling way. ItV/der 
is the simple form of the more common compound '‘fo bewilder 
i.e. ‘to lose in wild place** or in a xx ildernes**.* Comp, iii u the 
-vildereit child.” aged, weak. 

7J-2. We haxe already seen how xerx tender-hearted the duchess 
was* she had received the old man hospitably, had ordered her 
mtx ants to tend him well, had condescended to listen to him, and 
now that he was puzzled and diffident, she praised his music, and 
gave him time, just to let him recover his lost confidence. 

its chime,' the harmonious sound of the ljarp : G. heart, 
m nirage, praised him that he might recover or confidence, time 
to recover self-possession. 

73-4. (And so the minstrel recovered confidence and the full 
stream oY music burst forth). The joyful note of every string 
agreeing and blending with the equally joyful note of every other 
string, produced a harmonious combination of sounds. 

string, the harp is a stringed instrument of music, accord- 
ing glee, glad note according or agreeing with the glad note of 
ihe other strings. According* concord, \ discoid, though implying 
musical harmony, are all from Lat. cor , * m ord-is, a heart, and not 
from ( hord -a, a string. Fr. act order, to agree. 

blended into harmony, mixed up or combined so as to pro- 
duce a melody. 

75. would full fain, wished heartily, eagerly, very much 
(that). 

76. recall an ancient strain, remember an old song. 

77. Which be never expected to sing again. ‘Never thought’ 
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because times were changed and the song being made not for 
•hurls but high-born ladies and noble lords, it was doubtful if 
any such would ever deign to listen to it. 

78-9. The song was not meant for peasants but for high ladies 
and mighty lords. 

framed, made, churls, (1) men not of noble birth, (2) rustics, 
(3) boorish fellows. Here it means (1). The 1 hurts formed originallv 
the lowest rank of freemen. 

80-1. He had sung that song to king Charles 1 when he laid 
court in Edinburgh. 

King Charles the Good. C harles 1 visited Scotland in 1(133, 
and lived in the royal palace of Holyrood where the ceremonv <>f 
the king’s coronation was held with great state and solemnity. The 
minstrel calls him The (iood ; in no political sense but because 
the king had once condescended to hear him. 

Holyrood, the royal palace in Edinburgh, so called probablv 
because it was dedicated to the 'ho/v rood or ‘cross. 

82-3. He would but he dared not sing it since he had long 
forgotten it. feared lest lie should fail, melody, song 

84-90. The old man tried to reproduce that melody. His 
lingers tinned among the strings and as the> struck out among 
tune (not the one he* was hunting for) he nodded his head in sign 
of dissatisfaction till at last when lie had caught the light note, 
he raised his face, smiled, and his eves were* aglow with a transport 
of joy. Pitt was greatly delighted with these lines and remarked, 
“This is a sort of tiling which I might ha\e expected in painting 
but could newer have fancied capable of being given in poetry." 

84. strayed, moved in an uncertain way, loitered. 

85. uncert£^.n warbling, a harmonv vague, meaningless, 
not to the purpose : a tune not the one he wanted. / / 'arbiin^ s* 
more generally applied to singing, especially of a bird. 

hoary, whit'*. shook as one does b\ wav of saving ‘yes’ m 
‘no’. ■ 

87. caught, lightened on, struck out. the measure wild, 
the 1 ornan tic note It'* Id might also be taken as trough and 
•rregulai. T his might almost be regarded as Scott's verdict on 
his own poem. 

89-90. His faded e\e lightened up with'-tc. faded, bleared, 
with age. lightened up, glowed, brightened, a poet’s ecstasy, 
the inspiration and madness of joy felt by a poet, the poetic afflatus. 
Ecstasy is lit. being ‘beside oneself with emotion. 

91-2. His finger*- swept, moved rapidly, over the strings 
producing a varied music, now soft, now high. He struck out a 
melody ranging through all the notes of the gamut, varying 
cadence, changeful modulation, manifold notes such as soft and 
strong, the sounding chords, the music-making strings. 
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93-94. In the ecstasy of delight hi 1 forgot everything- his toils 
and wants in the fiasf, the awe .ind grandeur of the present scene, 
the miseries awaiting him in the future, forgot, more properk 
‘forgotten’ but the inflect ionn I ending was clipped here for a rhyme 
with iot ; . 

95-96. The rapturous musii indicated tliat he was no more 
diffident and that old age had neither deadened his spirits nor 
enfeebled his voice. • 

Cold diffidence, the want of « onlidence in his own powers 
which a little while before had damped his spirits, numbed his 
energies. He had lost his ‘ease 5 with diffidence, it now came back 
to him when he had recovered complete self-possession. 

age’s frost, the natural weakening of powers due to old age. 
As frost renders the ground useless, so old ago exercises a chilling 
deadening influence on men’s spirits. 'This is a ‘metaphor or 
implied comparison between ‘old agp’ and ‘frost’. 

97-98. Whatever lie could not remember of the old song 'he 
had once sung to king Charles the C.ood, 1 . 80;, he supplied under 
the inspiration of the moment. The minstrel could sing an “un- 
premeditated lay’ 1 : he 1 ould easilv supplv am of the forgotten 
verses of the old song. 

blank* gap, forgotten link. void, not retained, faithless 
memory, memorv acting faithless!) or disloyally to him in foi- 
getting* portions of the* song. 

glowing thought, inspiration, enthusiastic imagination. 

99-100. his harp responsive rung, his harp rang in ies- 
ponse to his song, /. f . hoi e tune to it. rung. sung, the more 
proper past lenses are mug and w //;•/. lint the ot^ier forms are 
permissible in poem and lolloquial Knglish. Latest, last. A 
distinction h now observed between the two words -Intent applies 
to time, tuft to order. This minstrel was both the latest m time ami 
Iasi of .ill his ‘tuneful brethren ‘ 


CANTO I. 

This Canto is heavy with magic ami supernatural voices. We 
.ue told here that : 

1. The 1 ustom of Branksoine « asile was to keep in readiness, 
night and day, 29 stout knights and as many squires and yeomen 
and a stable of gallant chargers all 1 lad in complete steel. 

2. This armed preparation was nerossan against any sudden 

raid from the Knglish side of the border, such raids being too 
frequent in those days. 9 
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3. The- chieftain Sir Walter Scntt was dead having fallen in 
one of these raids. 

4. There was a perpetual eninitv between his family, the Scotls, 
and the Carrs. 

5. 'Hie present owner of lira nksomc castle was an old Ladve, 
the widow of Sir Walter, who had 

(1) a son, a chip of the old block, who had even on his 
nurse’s knee taken an oath to avenge his father's death ; and 

(2 1 a claughtei of marriageable age, the flower of Teviot, 
who had secretly given away her heart to Lord Cranstoun, an allv 
of the Carrs. 

(u The Ladv was uobl\ descended and had learned magi* from 
her father, a notorious wizard. 

7. P»y the help of the black art she could divine spirit \oices 
and now learned from a conversation between a mouiU'iin-spirit and 
a ri\ cr-spirit that no good would come to liranksome till “pride 
he quelled and love be free” (f.<\ till the mother gave hei daughter’" 
hand to Lord Cranstoun.. 

S. The Ladyc resolved that 11 should nevei he so. 

(). She then summoned to her Sir William of I Moraine, a ‘stark 
moss-trooping Scot', and sent him to Melrose Abbev for a book to 
be dug out of a grave «>n St. Michael's night and ci Jin eyed to 
her m utter secrecv. 

• 

to. Sir William started immediatclv. and spurring hard »»vei 
rough and smooth, reached Melrose at dead midnight. 

The motij of the poem is thus suggested in this canto- the 
daughter of a house would murrv an enemy, the chief of a hostile 
family, and ll^* mother resolved bv fair means or foul to prevent 
it. Around this simple plot developer a mmance of marvellous 
beauty and pictin'esquencs'*. 

1. Branksome Tower, liranksome 01 nnmxjio/ m, is in 
the valley of the 'I'eviot. In the reign of James I of Scotland, 
the head of the IUn cleucli familv came in possession of it and 
made it his principal residence. 

2. the Ladye, widow of Sii Walter S*ott referred to in 
stanza vii, and at the lime theownei of the tower. 'The linal c ts 
added to give the word an antique look in imitation of the old 
ballads. So itflcsse for ‘idleness' in 1 . 8. secret, where site c arried 
on the black art in secret, bower, apartment ; G. 

3-4. The bower was guarded against evil spirits and unlaid 
ghosts bv terrible incantations uttered around it. The ladye had 
walked round it and uttered the charms bv wav of making an 
imaginary cordon to shut out the ghosts and spirits. 

spell, a form of magic words, incantations supposed to possess 
magical powers of protection ; G. word, magi* words Deadly. 
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such us max well cause our hairs to stand on cud, a slnxer to pass 
through us. Deadly for both the teller and the hearer. 

5. “The direct invocation of Jesus and Mary seems to identify 
the reader with the knights or ladies crossing themselves as they 
looked at the magic bower.” Jesu Maria, a < onipositc invocation 
of Jesus and his Mother the Virgin Marx. 'Phis line Scott himself 
acknowledged to have taken from Coleridge's Christabcl 

6-7. No man or woman save the Lad ye, ever dared to enter 
the bower, wight person : G. save, except, had dared, would 
have dared, the threshold stone, the stone forming the thres- 
hold or entrance to the bovver. 

«S. drawn aside from the centre to the sides of the hall, taken 
away since “the feast was over', idlesse, idleness. See on 1 . 2. all, 
perfect, complete. 

q. “A well-born boy was placed at the age oi /2 among the 
household of a knight, where as a page he fulfilled lowly offices. 
In two \ ears he became a squire, and engaged in higher duties 
in attendance on the knight, whose arms he carried. Then at 
the age of 2/ he might himself bec ome a knight, thus attaining 
the last of the degrees of chivalry.'* squire, G. 

iu-i 1. Loitered, walked aimlessly. ample fire, big lirephu e, 
large health. 

12-15. The slag-hounds weary running after the game all (lav, 
now si {halted upon the rush of the floor, and in dreams chased it 
over again from the Teviot to Kskdale. 

the rushy floor, the floor covered with rush which at the 
time of the tale was used for carpets, urged the forest race, 
pursued or chased tin* game, urged, pressed on, ran rapidly after. 
From etc. all over the valley lying between the 'l^v iot, a river in 
Roxburghshire falling into the Tweed, and Kskdale, a mountain- 
ous tract in the X. \V. of the Ksk vallev. stone, hank. moor, 
swampy lanjl. 

hi I*; rrsToM ok iska.nksomk hall. 

Situated on the Scottish border 111 the wild days of llordci, 
fora vs, bra 11k some castle was peculiarly exposed to sudden raids 
from the South.. Hence it kept a large retinue <«f dependants and 
retained in constant readiness twenty-nine knights with as many 
squires and yeomen to attend on them. 'Pen of these knights in 
rotation never left oft* their armour, ate. drank and slept with steel 
armour on. Pen squires and ten yeomen u1m» went completely 
armed ready to fetch them their gallant chargers from the stall. 
Ten warders kept watch over the castle ready to give the signal if 
the bale-tires were lightened, and the bloodhounds bayed and the 
war horn was sounded to proclaim the approach of the Mnglish 
enemv. , 
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ib. The lords of Ilucclcuch both for feudal ‘•randeur and 
as a safeguard against border raids, always kept a well-armed 
retinue in the c astle. Nine-and-twenty, 29. of fame, famous. 

17. Hung their shields, simply *li\ed\ were* always kept 
ready 

18. of name, well-born. 

19. Tlie squires as personal attendants on the knights brought 
for them their war-horses from the stable to the bowei or private 
apartments “where the knights mounted aftei bidding the lades 
farewell." 

20-21. yeomen, servants but not menials. The\ foiimd 
part of the army but were of lower rank than tin* knights and 
•'quires. IVobabb from jvc, a village, meaning lit. ‘a v illager . 
Many deri\e it from yeongemc/t, a \0unj4 man. duteous, 
obedientb. 

22-23. 1 hese knights weie related to the Ilia clench f.imilx .mil 

were men of hij»h spoils, mettle, spirit. The same word as metal. 
now metaphoricall) mettle and literally metal. 

24-33. Ten of these knights were 1 lothed incomplete armour 
with a sword danj'lmj; from the belt and spurs attached to then 
boots. They ne\er left the bright armour either b\ da\ eg- at ni^lit. 
Tht*\ slept with their breastplate on. laid their heads on a hard 
shield, cut the meat with gloved hands, and drank the wine thiou^h 
the bars of the helmet. Katm^. drinking, sleeping. the\ newt 
put off the iiimour. This. to he sure. 1- a bit exaggerated. 

them, these knights, sheathed in steel, complete!) co\eml 
with steel armour like a sword in a sheath. belted sword, 
sword han^in^from the belt, spur, the steel 01 iron contrivance 
to prick the- horses for hastening their p;u e. harness, armour : 
Q. corslet, armour for the breast and back, laced, strapped 
or fastened to the body. Pillowed, put their heads as on a 
pillow, buckler, shield with a boss or knob in *tlie centre 
carved at the meal, cut the meat into small pieces or slices, 
gloves, gauntlets worn to protect the hand in baitlei. red. 
sparkling, the helmet barred, the b.-rs of the helmet. The 
helmet ccncrccl the whole face but the front or \isoi had hais 
through which thj| knights mi^ht breathe and sec. These linmk- 
some warriors were so watchful and ready that the\ did not c*\en 
pusli up the \ isor but poured the- wine into tin- mouth through 
the bars of the head gear. 

34- 15 -HTtu squires and ten yeomen “sheathed in steel” were 
ready Instantly to obev the orders of ten warders, mail-clad, 
< lothed in mail armour Mail armour as distinguished from 
plate armour. was made of iron rin^s fastened together, beck, 
call by nod. T hi common phrase is ‘beck and nod’ : beck is a 
' pr.trac tion of h, tit, at. warders, sentinels or guards. 
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36-37. Thirty steeds Mere always kept read) in the stable, 
fleet, ' sw ift. wight, strong: G. saddled, with their saddle 
on, read). 

38-39. The horses were protected with a head-ro\ ering of steel 
and had a Jed wood a\e hanging from the saddle. Barbed with 
frontlet, furnished with a protecting armour on the forehead. It is 
also spelt horded. frontlet, a covering for the forehead, trow, 
believe. Jedwood axe, a battle-axe with a long staff or handle, so 
( .died because the wood for the handles was got fiom tne forest of 
Jedburgh 01 Jeddart. Arms are often called fiom the place of their 
manufacture, eg. Enfield rifle, Toledo rapier, etc. saddle-bow, 
the upper front part of a saddle. 

40. A hundred more horses fed free, were kept well-fed. 

42ft". Win do these warriors stand read) and the hoi. scs too ? 
because then apprehend sudden laids from the south led by 
Scroop 01 Howard or Percy: thev watch to hear the bloodhound 
that would bav at the approach oflheencmv, to see the English 
banner that would betoken their advance. 

42. dight, equipped : G. The interrogations are meant to draw 
special attention to the facts mentioned. The) also give life and 
energv to the style. 

44. 1 >4)0(1 hounds were trained in those da\s and used in 
pursuing enemies or detecting their apprnac h or cov ert. 

45. To hear the loud, blood -stirring note of the bugle. 

4*». Thev watch to see. St. Georges red-cross, the 
English national banner bearing on it the figure of the red cross of 
St. (ieorge, the patron saint of England, streaming, floating in 
the air. 

47. Thev watch to see the beacon gleaming as a sign of the 
enemv approaching under cover of the darkness of midnight, 
beacon, signals of the enemy’s advance given bv lighting tires 
on hill-tops* This would be done by the ( kinsmen living around 
the castle, gleaming, burning. 

48-51. They watch against an open or a secret raid upon Brank- 
somc castle led from the south bv Scroop from Carlisle, llowaul 
from Xcvvorth or the Percies from Warkworth. Scroop, Howard, 
and Percy were at different times the Earls yr Wardens of the 
English Marches, i. e. governors of the English side of the Border, 
just as Douglas and Buecleuch vveie of the Scottish side. force, 
open, guile, secret cunning. Southern, of the southern forces or 
the English. Branksome etc, Brauksome castle was, from its 
position and the warlike character of its inhabitants, constantly 
exposed to attack on the part of the English, merry, on account 
of (1) its beautiful site, (2^ its association with romantic adv entur- 
es and border warfare, and (3; its bustling tiade. 
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54-6. The » hieftain was gone his sword and his spear lay 
mstin** upon tin* wall, he is left without a verb and tlu 1 sentence 
takes another turn ; hence fig. A /huoiitihon . rusting, usrlessl) , 
covered with rust. 

57-8. How Lord Walter fell. The origin of the feud 
which ultimately led to the murder of Sir Walter Scott in the sliieeis 
of Edinburgh, was this In 1526 James V, then a minor and 
under the imperious domination of the Douglases, wanted to escape 
their control and so secret!) wrote to Pmccleuch to come to his 
lescue. lUieckiich obeyed but Ins men were routed by the parly 
of Douglas aided bv the Carrs and others. In the pm suit the 
chief of the Carrs was slam b\ a servant of Hucc leuch. In retalia- 
tion the Carr*- slow Sir Waller m 1552 111 the streets of Edinburgh. 
.There sprang up thus a ])erpetual feud between the two t Ians. ■ 

5y-f>4. The chief of liranksome was slain in the streets when 
the citizens tied in dismav from Edinburgh and the city ran 
blood, saw the furies oi the border war, and beard the dreadful 
war-f rv <4 the < ombatants. 

startled burghers, frightened citizens. fled from the 
furious and deadlv feud, high Dunedin, Edinburgh Cclli< 
name. Du/i — bill 01 lull fort, and A din is for Edwin, a Nor- 
thumbrian king ; heme the hill fort of Edwin who extended 
his kingdom to tin shoies of the forth. lanc^fe, spears, 
falchions redden, swords become bright with red m blood. 
A ‘falchion’ is a sword (lined at the point, the slogan, tin* 
battle-crv. deadly yell, terrible shout, chief of Branksome, 
Lord Walter, fell, was slain. 

65-77. Nothin** can heal the discord or feud between the 
Scot Is and the Carrs neither tlieii Christian sentiment of brother- 
hood. nor theft ardent lo\ e of a common countn, not their vows 
and pilgrimages made to the shrines of blessed saints, nor their 
earnest prayers for Cod’s mere). Nothing .' the Stotts and the (airs 
shall ne' e»* forget the slaughtei of their chieftains, and .the deadlv 
feud shall continue. 

65. The affirmative interrogation denies and the negative 
affirms. Can piety et< ? The answar expected is ‘No.’ piety, 
pious exercises, "cligious observances, e.g., praveis and pilgrimages. 

the discord heal, end the feud. 

66. stanch, *stop ; Gr. death-feud, .1 feud or ijuarrcl to 

the death. Nonce the metaphor, oin piety stop or dry up the 
flow of blood that is th(‘ exact sense of caused by the 

deadlv feud ? 

67-68. Christian lore, the Christian doctrine, “Love thine 
enemies, do good to them that hate thee”, lore, learning, wisdom, 
patriot zeal, zeal in the common cause of defending the cotmti v 
against a common enemy, blessed charity. ‘Charity' is used 
in the biblical sense of ‘universal love or brotherhood’, blessed, 
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such as makes a man fed blessed, ‘Charity* is doubly blessed it 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. Can, /. can all 
these heal the discord? 

69-70. “The Scolls and the Kerrs agreed each to make four 
great pilgrimages of Scotland for the sake of the souls of those* 
who had fallen in their feuds'*. 1 5 ut these pilgrimages availed 
nothing for the feud remained as it was. shnne, temple, drew, 
went. 

71-72. I'raxed vainlv for < axi s mcrev . red falchions, blood \ 
swords. For chiefs, /. r. for the souls of chiefs. Max it not mean 
also, ‘Implored Cod’s pardon for their slaughter of the chiefs.* In 
the first case the “men y* is for the ‘chiefs’, in the latter for 
‘themselves’. 

73-74. as long as the hostile clans live in sue h dangerous 
proximity to each oilier. The Carrs lived in Cessford, a village 
in Roxburghshire: and the Scotts in that extensile tract which 
is called Ettrick Forest m Selkirkshire, boasts the line of, 
is proud of being in the possession of the Scotts. 

75-76. 'The slaughter of their chieftains. See on 11 . 57-8. mortal 
jar, deadlv feud, havoc, images, feudal war, there are 
two senses « omhined in the expression: 1 • a war in which tin- 
dependants of the two families, as hound bv the terms of tin 
fnuftit s)^tem, were involved, and > 2 ' a war due or relating to a 
feud between two families. For derivation etc., see Gr. 

77. The repetition for the sake- of emphasis. 

78-79. The warlike foi esters had wept in sorrow over the dead 
body of Sir Walter, bier, coffin, warlike is not an idle epithet. 
It combines two sense**: i't 1 the foresters themselves 7 «vr/ 7 /ZY, wept 
over the death of a hero, and '2) the foresters tluuigh not much 
given to weeping, stern and rough, as being r t r /j/v/VSv. vet wept 
over Sir Walter, his loss was so much regretted. 

80-81 The maids and matrons shed mam a tear and stiew 
many a flovvVr on the d»*ad chieftain. “Main a flower" is a decided 
improvement on the reading of the tirst edition, ‘"many a 
Flowers are even now strewn on graves, so in llnml. “Sweets 
to the sweet, farewell." Old Teviot, ‘Tiviol’ is n river, ‘old* ; s 
an epithet of affection, lent, gave. 

182-87. 15 ul the Ladye. the widow of the slaughtered chieftain, 
shed no tear over him, strew no flowers. .Why? she had the 
greatest reason to do so yet why was she so stern ? because 
tlie determination to avenge her slaughtered lord had dried up 
the source of tears in her tears were about to well up from the 
heart (rising) but with manly pride she steeled her heart against 
soft sentiments. 

bloody bier, murdered hod v. bier, lomh. Nor nor, neither 
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Vengeance, the spirit of revenue, the tierce icsolve to be 
.1 vended. It is here personified. deep-brooding... slain, in- 
tensitied by long musing on her dead lord, locked, shut or dried 
up. softer woe, tears. ‘Woe* is a softer feeling than ‘vengeance’, 
burning, fierce, high disdain, lofty scorn/ high, haughty 
Forbade etc, checked the tear that rose in her heart from flowing 
out through the eves. This indicates that she felt the loss bitter! > 
and would [lave wept if she did not think that it was time to be 
stern and not give \ent to soft emotion*.. 

88-93. w °uld never have wept if her little 1 child did not 

then in its ow n broken words express its own determination lobe 
avenged when it grew up. Then she could no more restrain lies - 
self all the mother came in her heart, and she* wept copiously. 
(Scott never drew a truer picture of the female heart;. Team sun 
records a similar inc ident in a song in 1 'he Princess* “Home they 
brought her warrior dead" *q. r\ . clan, famih and kinsmen. 
And if, ‘and* is an old word «■»//, and spelt on. shall be by 
myself, seek, fall, dew, wet. kindling, with anger. She 
wept as much to see that the child had been left orphan bv it*, 
father’s death as out of joy to learn its stern resolve. 

94tf. (In splendid contrast with the stern resolve of the son 's 
the daughter’s wild grief cm the murdered father. liui Mat ga ret s 
tears were not shed foi the* father alone -hers was u#“mingl« a d 
tide", for filial grief at her heart was mixed with disappointed lou 
As luck would have it, she had fallen in love with Lord CraYistnun, 
an ally of the Carrs in the battle* of Melrose wlmre Sit Waltei fell 
and could never expect her mother's consenL to an alliance m 
marriage with him. Rather would die see her dead at her feet than 
suffer her to wed a hostile chief. 

94-5. All/ ad v. completely, attire, dress, negligent, cm! 
of order, golden, soft, brown. 

96. Hung, bent over. sire, father. I .at. senior , anotl.ei 
form of sir. • 

98-9. Hut filial grief alone had not supplied the bitter te.11 
l ler tears were a “mingled tide’’ and not due solely to the loss of 
her father, filial grief, grief of a daughter for her father. La: 
ft Ho, a daughter. 

100-r. The gdcf fo»- the father and the grief of disappointed 
love* had combined to product* the tears in her. Margaret had fallen 
desperately in love with Lord Cranston n vv ho was at feud with the 
whole clan of Scott. This love was “hopeless’* because her mothei 
would never consent to her “uniting her destinv with his.” fear 
lest the mother should In oak off the* engagement. 

102-3. Nor could she expect any synipatln from her mothei 
altered eye, i.e. “eye that no longer looked on her with the same 
affection.” Seel. 21 1. 
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104-7. Ford Cranstoun had helped the Carrs, the enemy of 
the Scotts, in the battle of Melrose, clan, /. c . the Scotts. 

Mathouse bum, the river named Mathousc. Hum , a brook ; 
G. Melrose, in the north of Roxburghshire, near the Tweed 
purple, red. The battle of Melrose was fought in 1526. 

109- to. Before, rather than that, sooner than that she 
should wed Cranstoun. dying, death. “The Cranstouns are 
an ancient border farnilly, whose chief seat was at ^railing, in 
Tev iot-dalc. They were at this time at feud with the Han of 
Scott/’ (Scott. ) 

mi. The Ladyc was born in a noble family. Her name 
was Dame Janet Heaton. 

ii2. a clerk of fame, a famous scholar, clerk, learned 
man : G. 

M3. Her father belonged to the family known as the 
lirthunes or Heatons who traced their origin to France, to the 
prn\ ince of Picards . 

M.4-;. He learned magic in Padua, the art ..name, the 
black art. magic. None dared name it because magic was then 
supposed to be exercised through and by means of evil spirits. 
Padua, in North Italy, “was long supposed, by the Scottish 
peasants, to be the ptincipul school ol necromancy/’ (Scott.) 

n6-2f Men believed that he had changed his body by an 
extraordinary feat of magic, for whereas human bodies cast shadows, 
his cast none as he walked pensively in St. Andrew’s hall. 

116-7. mortal frame, human body, changed, it for a 
shadow less shape. feat, dint, deed. magic mystery, his 
mysterious art. 

118. studious mood, thoughtful musingly. » 

nc;. The hall of the monastery at St. Andrews, a town in Fife. 
In the first edition it was St. Kcnligemes Hull. cloister, a 
covered walk. A cloistered hall is thus a hall with a covered 
walk around it. 

120-1. The vulgar belief was that at a certain stage in their 
training in necromancy the students ran through a subterranean, 
ball and those wlio could do so without being caught by the devil, 
lost their shadow, and made the best magicians. The laclv c’s 
father had passed the test and was a magician^of the first water, 
traced, drew, cast, sunny, bright with the sunshine. 

122-5. Her father had taught the ladyc something of his black 
art, and she had acquired great power over invisible spirits. 
And of, /. c. some of. 'Phis is the partitive use ot of. bards avow, 
minstrels declare, say. bidding, command, could bow, /. c. 
rause to how or yield, viewelss forms of air, invisible spirits 
hovering through the air. Cf. Mmbcl/i , “the sightless couriers 
of '.he air.’’ 
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1 26. secret bower, sec on I. 2. 

127. In Hranksome castle. The castle is called alt er old Sir 
David Scott because he hacl enlarged and strengthened it. 

128-9. And hears a deep moaning sound around the old turrets 
of the castle. heavy, '!,» deep. (2) foreboding ill. mossy, 
covered with moss ( ), old. turrets, towers. 

T 30-35. Who could say what sound was that ? It was like 
the sound of the Teviot dashing against its hard banks, of the 
wind shaking the oak, of the echo from the rocks. But what it 
was none could di\ine. For the interrogative form see on st. VI. 

chafes, dashes ; (i. scaur, rocky bank : O. red, bare, 
swings, shakes. What etc., the repetition pictures the per- 
plexed state of the hearers mind. 

13^-9. Hie dogs bark and the owls screech at that dull, 
moaning sound. 

“'I'he howling of dogs and the screeching of owls were held to 
portend death or some disaster". 

sullen, hca\\, dreaty. ban-dogs, mastiffs. Orig. a bmhi- 
iiog\ /. c. a dog held in a chain or bound up. bay, bark, whoops, 
.shrieks, startled, frightened at that unusual sound'. 

141-2. Swore, boldly maintained (that the sound was that 
of an approaching storm;, forth, out of the hall, still* silent. 

144-51. The Lad vc 1>\ the help of her magic knew that it 
was the sound neither of the ri\er, nor of the wind among the 
oak, nor of the echo of the rock, nor yet of a coming storm. She 
knew that it was the mountain spirit speaking to the spirits of the 
river. 

144. From, /. c. 'as distinguished front'. 

145. Rolling ii|), against its rocky bank. See 1 . 131. 

14O. groan, sound, moaning noise, wind-swung, shaken 
by the wind. 

149. The Ladye could well distinguish it. 

150-!. the Spirit of the Flood, the river spii it called also 
the water-wraith ', the Spirit of the Fell, the mountain -spirit. 
Fell, hill, moor. In Scotland the belief in spirits, ehe.s and 
fairies, survived c^own to Scott's time. 

THK CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE TWO SPIRITS. 

The River-spirit asks the Mountain-spirit if he were sleeping, 
and the other answered that he could not sleep when all the 
hill-side and the valley was merry with the dancing of the fairies 
and ringing with the music of the “aerial minstrelsy,” and wanted 
the enquirer to go up and enjoy the gladness of it. But the river- 
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spirit could not go up now as his stream was polluted hy the 
tears of the forlorn Margaret. He asked thi inouniain-spmf to 
see if the stars “deigned shower" any kind influence on her. 'Flic 
stars were not then distinctly \isible— they “shimmered through 
the mist” — hut so far as he could divine supernatural influences 
were not likely to be favourable to JSranksomc until the mother’s 
pride was tjuclled and she gave her daughter in marriage to her 
enemy. 

154-1;. Nay, 1 am not sleeping, I cannot sleep. • For all the 
stream and the valley from Craik Cross to Skeltbill-IVn are awake 
with the dunce and rex elry of the fairies and ehes. Menily dam e 
the ( i lves in fantastic figures keeping time to aerial music and leave 
the impressions of their nimble feet touching the blown heath into 
green swards or rings. The allusion is to the old belief that the 
fairies left l ings of glass of a deep green hue on spots when they 
hud danced overnight. 

154. craik-croiss and S keif bill- Pen, arc hills on opposite 
banks of the Teviol. Pen, hill or a hill- summit. 

155. rill, mountain stream, tylen, \ alley. 

156-160. elves, supernatural beings of dwarlish si/c p.issc ss- 
ing magical powers. And so also fairies. In Scotland Vl\ < s’ are. 
also known .is ‘brownies', morrice, a kind of dance mi named 
from A/nors who Itrst introduced it in Spam wlieiuc John of ( dunt 
tamed it to England. The dam cis wore fantastic costume -with 
hells attached which sounded as they moved. Also spell Morris \ 
G. Sliakcspoaro refers to :t in MiJs /V, />., “the mm men’s 
/non /.v.'* oacins?, i. e. ‘pacing their morrice* ~ perform > ig the 
paces of the dunce. To. in accordance with, keeping time to. 
aerial minstrelsy, music in the air, music made by invisible 
beings of the air. 

158-150. Emerald, rings circular patches ofgrfcm gia^s. for 
allusion see above. “The elves are extremely loud of dam ing in the 
meadows, where they form those circles of a livelier hue which from 
them are called Elf-dance” (Keightley). Reference to this is numerous 
mi old w rite is, r. Shakes., “Like elves and fairies in ;l 1 ing’, 
(Mat lh' 1 li)\ Chuucei, “The elf-green, with hir joly (ompaignye, 
Daunccde full oft in many a grene mede”. brown heath, dark 
meadows, tracing, leuv ing impressions of, imprinting. Trip it, dance 
Really it is a cognate accusative, the phrase being ‘trip a tripping’, 
but as this rather odd, Unabbreviated in^» ‘trip if. Comp. 
/’A/l, “Come and trip itasyego”: and Counts* “Trip the pert 
fairies and the dapper elves”, deft, deftly, skilfully, cleverly. 

160-161. Come up ancl see their agile dancing, feet put for 
for the dance, list, listen to. 

162-163. 1 can not go up because my stream is gross and pol- 

luted ‘with the blood shed in the feudal war. Margaret shut up in 
Uranksome castle swells my tide with her pears for an absent lover. 
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164-165. Margaret with a sorrow-laden heart moans sitting 
in t lie pale moonlight, pale, seems to be expressive of the moon's 
sympathy for a maiden as frail .and delicate as herself. In classical 
mythology, the moon or Diana is the patronless of virgins, the 
goddess of chastity and virginity. 

U>6. Thou canst see the stars from there. Tell me what the 
stars betoken as to the fate of Margaret, vie west, seest. ; 

167. feudal jars, bloody hostilities. See on 1. 76. 

169. mate, husband. 

170-179. The mountain spirit says in answer to the rivor-spu it s 
query as to the fate’ of Margaret, that lie cannot well ‘read the stars’ 
for they are now all shrouded in a thick mist. The Northern Hear is 
gloomy and the Orion dim. Hut as far as he can see he is 
sure that the stars are not well disposed towards Branksoine ensile 
they cannot he till the Lad ye gives up her pride and agrees to 
Margaret giving her hand to Lord Cranstoun. 

170-171. Arthur’s slow wain, the se\ en bright stars of the 
constellation Ursa Major or the ( I rent Bear (our Sap/a-rishi mandat 
It is also called Charles's win from Charlemagne (Charles the (beat). 
The < I rear Bear is called Arthur’s wain cither ?i) because it looks 
like a win or waggon driven by Arcturus ( otherwise written 
Arthiirus /. e. Arthur) which is the principal star in the constella 
tion Bootes, or (ii) on account of a fancied association with the 
British mythical king and hero Arthur. The latter view is referred 
to m Trim) soil's lines in the Holy Grail, 

“The seven clear stars of Arthur’s Table Round — 

For, brother, so one night, because they roll 
Thro’ such a round of heaven, we named the stars, 

Rejoicing in ourselves and in our king’’. 

his course doth roll, revolve, utter, complete, as in the 
Bible, round the pole, i. e. round the north pole. The < ire.it 
Bear is a circumpolar group. It revolves round the Roll*. 

172. The Northern Bear is the same a? Atthur’s warn, 
lowers, looks gloomily or frovvningly. The word is suggested by 
hear. 

173. Orion four Kaljmrush ) was the name of a Greek hunlei 
translated to the shies, studded belt, belt set with stars as with 
jewels. The meaning is ‘the stars that form the the belt of Orion 
are dim. 5 

1 74-T75- ‘Each planet star twinkles iaintly and seems to be 
far away as it shimmers through the mist’, planet star, planet 
is here used in its old Gk. sense of ‘wandei ing. 5 In modern 
astronomy planets are wandering bodies but the stars arc ‘fixed.’ 
The expression here means ‘planet’ as planets were in old astrology 
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supposed to liave much more influence on men than the other 
stars, distant far, they seem to be farther away than usual on 
account of the mist. Shimmers, shines faintly and tremulously. 

ryh. I cannot clearly read the decrees of the stars, interpict 
their meaning, high, important, though the other meaning ‘given 
from on high’ is natural. . 

177- I hit of this 1 am sure that they deign to shower no kind 
influence etc. influence, lit. ‘the power of the stai.s ffoioiiH* in 
on men affecting their destiny.’ Comp. /.'A//., “ladies whose bright 
eyes Rain influence' . no kind, beneficent or benigh but a cruel 
or unfavourable;, deign, are pleased. 

r 79* I his line may be taken as the motto of the Lay. 'Till the 
mother’s pride was quelled and the; daughter was free to love,' 
there was indeed no happiness for llranksome but onl\ mortal jar 
and cruel bloodshed. Her pride was quelled and love was free as 
the sequel will show. 

tiSo-i. unearthly, weird, ghostly, heavy, see 1. 128. 

182-3. 'The voice of the river spirit died on the ri\er, that of 
the mountain-spirit on the hill-side, died, was no longer audible. 

184. JL.ord David’s tower, see on 1. 127. 

186. rung, echoed. See on 1. 99 Intro. 

188-9. She proudly raised her head ( from the magic-books 
oxer which she was poring ; and her heartbeat loud with proud 
defiance. Stately is almost a transferred epithet < as shown 
above.) throbbed, pulsated, beat, high with pride, /. 
‘with high pride 5 or defiance. 

190-192. The Lad ye exclaimed, Margaret slulfr no more wed 
Lord Cranston n than the mountain shall topple down or the 
stream rise up to the summit. These are all cqualh impossible, 
hire, before;, foeinan. enemy. 

193. Having thus resolved to tluiwrt the dec roes of the stats, 
the Ladye sends tor the magic book of Michael -Scott hidden 
against emergencies in Melrose Abbey. She goes to the hall for 
William of Deloraine who will go for the books. 

194. retainer, servant of a higher rank gearing the li\ery 
of a noble house. 

195. jocund din, noisy merriment. The expression occurs 
in I? A/I . as “lively d'.if and in Wordsworth's To A Hoy. 

196. pursued, carried on. infant childish. 

197-200. The boy fancied himself to be a border raider dike 
his father or any member df the family), rode on the handle 1 of a 
spear as on a horse, and merrily rode round the hall in imitation 
of a predatory inroad. 

fancied, faeving himself to be one. moss-trooper, border 
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raider or Marauder, so railed bec ause the border-lands where 
they lived in troops were marsh) (moss — marsh), truncheon, 
the wooden handle or staff, bestrode, sat arms*, right, very, 
full, mimic foray, imitation raids, false or fanc ied plundering 
expeditions. A foray (which word is ultimately connected with 
foji'tci or food i is thus primarih ‘a raid in search of food’, and 
then ‘a raid in search of am boot)'. 

not -204. hven old knights with hearts as hard as sleek took 
pm! in his childish gambols. 

grown old. veteran, bore share, took part, frolic gambols, 
gay spoils, h'rotit is now the mum and ‘frolicsome' the* adjec- 
tive : though poets still use frolic as adjec ti\ e, e.g.. Tennvson in 
**a Jrolii welcome." Albeit, til though it be. of, made 
of. rutrged mould, hard stuff. deadened feelings and '.entmicnts. 
Stubborn, hard and unyielding (.is their steelswnrds) 

10 5. gray, old. prophnsied, foietold. 

207 208. Should subdue tlu* t_ a its and glorifv hit own part), 
the Srotts. The unicorns, a fabulous monstei with one horn, 
was [tie c lest of the Carrs : that of tlu* Scotls was ,1 ^t;i 1 < 
points placed between two c rescents 

?Q(j -2 r 2. The Lad ye was so delighted w it li her son’s childish 
pranks airead) of a heroic < harac tei , that for a moment bvu onl\ 
foi a moment she forgot hei stem resolve. Kora moment she 
stopped to see hei son w ith all the jovful pride of a mother’s heait. 

her mirpose high, serious determination, sec* II. 190-2. 
a mother’s eye. the affectionate pride of a mother, arched, 
vaulted. . 

2t v the armed train, the companv of anm*d waniois or 
retainers. 

2T4. William Scott was so called from the* lancK of l Moraine 
in Kllrick forest whic h he held as a grant hum his kinsmen the 
Hue 1 leuehs. 

215. W illiam of Dcloraine was a valiant typical Scotch bordei 
raider, stark, strong, sturdy. Cf. “'Hie starkest man in Teviot 
dale’ (Old ballad). The word now means Th 5 completely e.g., L \/<rrb 
naked.* moss-trooping, sec on 1. 197, 

2i'>. As ever wielded a border kince. Of all borderers he was 
the 'Uoutest. couched, to ‘couch’ is to hold in a horizontal 
position in readiness for a charge. 

217-218. lie had crossed and recrosscd the border lands so 
often that he could now pass through them even blindfold. 

Solway sounds, quicksands in the Solway that rise and 
subside rapidly and are therefore very dangerous and untrustworthy. 

Tarras Moss, swampy lands on the Tarras, a rivulet in Dum- 
friessirc. To cross, for crossing. Blindfold, with eyes bandaged 
or shut. 
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219-220. Ho had often on raids been chased by the Perries 
and their bloodhounds but by dexterous manoeuvres baffled them 
all. 

wily turns, running bouts, bounds, leaps. Percy, see 
on 1. 109. 

bloodhounds were in those days trained for chasing an enemy 
etc. See on 1 . 44. 

221-222. 'There was not a ford in any of the border rivers but 
lie knew where they might be waded across. 

Ksk, Liddle are rivers on the Border. fords, passable 
passages, places where a river may be walked across. but, that 
not. ride them is slightly ungrammatical for "we ride cw 
a ford. : 

223-226. 'The season or the time of day, he was equally indiffer- 
rent to both. 'The chill winter of December, the genial summer- 
of July, dark midnight, and early dawn alike served his purpose, 
time of da V, midnight or dawn, tide, season, December (winter) 
or July (sunnnei ). oride, sunny days. matin prime, early 
morning, matin, G. 

227-^iS. Like the bravest of those who cattle-lifted in Cumber- 
land, he was (mentally) valiant and '.physicallx ’ strong. 

Steady of heart unfaltering in his resolution, stubborn, 
stout of hand physically strong. As ever, like any (tint), 
drove prey, stole or lifted the cattle. 

229-230. He had been five limes outlawed by the Knglish king 
Edward VI, and the Scottish Queen Mary Stuart. 

outlawed, put beyond the pale or protection the law. Any 
man might then injure or even kill him with impunity. Mary 
was the unfortunate queen exe* uted by Elizabeth. 

231. The Ladye speaks «rood at lined, useful m a nisis or 
emeigcncy . 'This epithet will be henceforth permanently applied 
to him. 

232. the wightGRt steed, strongest horse. See on I. 36. 
thee is relies tiv e. 

233. Ride as hard as thou canst. spur* the horse, stint, 
(ease. Cf. “When have I stinted stroke in foughten field/’ 

234. The fair 'Tweed is a river on which stands Melrose Abbey. 

235-236. Seek out the Monk in Melrose Abbey, pile, build- 
ing ; G. holy pile, the Abbey (described in cantos II) St. 
Mary aisle, St. Mary’s church. Aisle is lit. ‘the wing of a church 1 , 
hence the church itself. 

237. Respectfully convey my salutations to the holy man. 
the Father, the Abbot, the chief of the Monks. 
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238. the fated hour, the hour of need when the magic book 
of Michael Scott was* to he dug out of the grave. Michael Scott 
had left an injunction ‘never to tell where it (the book) was hid, 
save at his chief of liranksome’s need” (Canto 11. 162-3). 

239-240. Tonight he shall bring out the book from the gm\e. : 
the treasure, the book, of, hidden in, the tomb, Michaels 
grave. 

St. Michael’s nierht, Michaelmas, September 29th. This 
was the night on which the book could be dug out. So that the 
time was come, and the need was come too. 

242. In the light of the moon, thou shalt get out the book. 

2 43' 2 44- I hou wilt know the grave from a blood-red cross 
planted o\ er it. 

Cross of bloody red, this was the cross which St. Michael 
held in hand when with his flaming sword he drot e Satan out of 
heaven into hell. See Canto II. XI. the mighty dead, the 
great dead magician Michael Scott. 

245. see thou keep, be sure to keep. 

247. scroll, a roll of parchment. 

249. lorn, lost ; G. Nothing can sa\e thee from the* fury of 
the wizard. 

250. It would have been better if tliou wert never born ;ft all- 
so tremendous will the penally be if thou darest look into the book. 
The idea is ‘thou wilt be damned eternally. 3 

XXIV. Sir William replies. Note the rapid rh\thm of these 
lines appropriate to ‘a stark moss-trooping Scot. 5 ’The 1 si, 3rd, 
5th and 7th lincj arc what are t ailed leaning i. r. have a mid-line 
rhyme. 

251-252. My steed that drinks the clear water of the Te\iot can 
run swiftly, speed, run. daop I e-gray, grey hut chequered with 
spots of a darker colour. Which etc., this line does not seem to 
have any special significance. It is noton record that the horses 
of the Tcviotdalc weie specially noted for their speed. I11 old 
ballads lines are often introduced that do not seem to have any 
meaning attached to them. 

253. I will go and come back before morning, beam of day, 
dawn, gan, did ; not a contraction of began but really the original 
A. S. verb gin-nan, of which he-^in, i. c. ‘gin about’, like set about, 
is the compound. 

255. It was safe with him because there was no chance of his 
reading the scroll or book since he never could read a line, errand 
message. 

257-258. I could not read a letter or a line even if my life depend- 
ed on the reading of one. The allusion is this. The clergy were 
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formerly exempted from capital punishment. Criminals who claimed 
the ‘benefit of clergy’ were required to prove their clerkly scholar- 
ship by reading a portion of the Latin Bible, usually some verses 
of the 51st Psalm. In the greatest predicament, William of Dclo- 
raine says, he could not save his life by reading a letter or a line — lie 
was quite innocent of even the rudiments. 

know I never, is emphatic. Were it, even if it were, neck- 
verse, verse on which the safety of my neck (or life) lay. Scott 
tells us that the ‘neck- verse* was anciently the beginning of the 
51st Psalm. Hairibee, the gallows-hill at Carlisle, the hill on 
which criminals were executed. It was used down to the rebellion 
of f 7 1 5 and’ 174 5. 

259-60. Soon he mounted his steed and rode down the steep 
hill-side, descent, precipice, the hill on which stood Branksome 
castle. 

261-2. the Sounding barbican, the tower over the gateway 
echoing the trampling of the horse’s hoofs. See canto iv. 53. 
A ‘harbicair is “a small round tower for the station of an 
ad\anced guard placed just before the outward gate of the castlc- 
yard' 1 . won, gained, reached. 

263. The road towards the east by a path covered with wood. 

264. The haze's shook over his helmet, basnet, a small 
steel hrlmet lilting ( lose to the skull. Diminutive of basin. 

265. the Peel of Groldiland, a small square tower built for the 
protection of flocks and herds during Border forays situate on 
the right bank of the Tcviot, and so called because the land 
belonged to the Coldies. 

266. old Borth wick is a tributary of the T<%iot. strand, 
shore, ‘roaring* does not of course go properly with ‘strand’ hut 
with the “Borth wick'. The shores were filled with the roaring 
of the watery. 

267-8. He saw far away tin* moat-hill where the ghosts of 
Druids still flocked. 

the moat-hill s mound, an artificial round heap of earth 
near Hawick, probably used in days of yore, as its name signifies, 
as a place or hill of meeting (A. S. mot, assembly). Druid, 
the ghosts of Druids, the priests of the old Britons, flitted, 
flew. 

269-270. lie saw mam lights tw inkling in the town (Hawick) 
hut lie soon rode past it and the lights were no more visible. 

Behind him, as he left them behind, set in night, vanished 
in darkness. 

271-272. And soon he rode at full career to Hazeldean. 
courser keen, swift, eager horse. Hazeldean belonged to a 
familv of the Srolts. 
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The night-journey of William oj Detominc. 

Sir William ot 1 Moraine was sent by th<i Ladye to carry back 
to Branksome a magic book hidden in the tomb of Michael Scott 
in Melrose Abbex. lie took the errand right gladl) and soon rode; 
down the steep bilk crossed the echoing* gateway, and reached 
the Teviot .side. Thence turning eastward he rode through a 
wooded path to the peel of ( ioldiland, crossed the old Borlliwick, 
passed by the town of Hawick and its adjoining moat-hill, and 
reached Ha/eldean. There he was challenged by the sentrj but 
allowed to pass as belonging to a friendly family. He left the 
Tex iot behind him, and going northward mounted a hill and gained 
the moor at I loiseliehill and rode on leaving the Watling street 
to his left. 11 c then passed oxer Minto-ciags and pul himself 
in readiness for a possible attai k from a notorious outlaw who 
lix'cd theie. 1'nchallenged he rode on to the ••fair domain” of the 
Riddels, .ind swimming across the Ail K leached Bowden Mom 
in Roxburghshire. Thence he caught a sight of Huhdon Hill, the 
“noted heath" where lirsi arose the hostility between the Stotts anti 
the Carrs. Riding past it he saw |>cloxx him the Tweed and in the 
dim distant c rose the old Abbex of Melrose. It was pM evening 
when he had started : it was deep midnight when he rea< lied the 
Abbey. 1 

273. The senti ies of the castle hear the claiming ol •horse- 
hoofs, and cry ‘Stand, whoever thou max st be riding m the dark.' 

courier, messenger, of the dark, eithei riding through the 
daik or riding to announce the approac h of night. 

273-276. Sir William replied that he was on the* side of Blank- 
some, and so (las allowed to rule on. 

For, belonging to the parly of. rejoined, teplied. rejoined, 
behind, a pair of faulty rhymes. 

278. (iuidecl by the tinkling or imuimmng of the 'hill stream, 
the Teviot ; he could not else in the darkness line! out his way. 

2 7<j. Bode up the dark hill King to the north. 

280. the moor, tin* swampy country. Horseliehill. north 
west of Hazelclean, between that and Minto-crags. 

281-282. The broacl Koman wax stretched far away to his left. 

the Roman way, the Watling street running through a part 
of Ko\ burgh si lire. 

283-286. For a moment he slackened his speed, for a moment 
allowed rest to his tired horse. lie tightened the girth which 
bound the saddle* to the horse and the band that fastened the 
corslet to his body, and loosened his sword in the sheath. Well 
might he do so for here lived the notorious outlaw Barnhill, who 
might swoop down on him. 
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breathed, gave time to recover its breath. Panting, gasping 
with the furious ride. Drew, lightened. Girth, the strap that 
binds the: saddle to the horse. corslet, see on 1. 2y. 

loosened, etc., the sword was fastened in the sheath b) a 
strap to prevent its falling off when riding, brand, sword ;G. 

287-292. lie rode over the Minto c rags then hathcil in the umun 
light. There lived Harnhill the outlaw high up on the rocks 
whence he could sun ev a wide tract of country and dirow himself 
on the unwarv passer-by like the falcon swooping down on its prev. 

227. Minto crags, rocks about 2 miles north of Hazeldean, 
close to the family seat from which Lord Milton, our late Viceroy, 
takes his title*, glint, dash, glance. 

Barnhill was a notorious outlaw who look refuge in the 
cliffs of Minto. hewed. ..flint, made a bed or abode for himself in 
the rock, flint, rock. This was long called Ham hi Its fituf. 

289-290. The outlaw dung himself to rest, made his abode, at 
a giddv height like a falcon, falcon, a bird of prc*\. giddy, /. 
at an extreme height so as to make the observer giddv. 

291 29 2. eagle, keen, like the eves of the eagh*. From whence, 
‘from’ is sti icily unneccessan . spy his prey, see* his victim, 
league* 111 iles around. 

293-294. Ih* li'eel among cliffs that doubled or echoed the 
sound of the rohbe*r*s horn, a so 11 ml that struck terror into the* 
traveller, doubling, echoing, making one sound two by adding 
an echo of it. on... borne, goes with ‘terrors’. , sounds 

causing terror to the passer- bv. borne, carried. 

295-2CJ8. These* cliff's that once rang with the* terrible notes ot 
the- outlaw lkimhill's horn, listened later on to the sbft, melancholv . 
pastoral music of a love-lorn poet who had in vain attempted to 
drown the bitter recollections of disappointed love in tin* turbulent 
waters of political life*. The reference* is to Sii C.ilbert l-.lliot, father 
of the first Lord Minto, who in his song Amynttu speaks ot his 
having broken his sheep-hook and forsaken all the* gav haunts of 
vouth, appealed to the wide world to “secure*” him from love* in 
the* vain hope that Ambition would soon c ure* him of it. Ambi- 
tion, a bus) political lift*, could not cure him and he- longed to go 
back to Aiiiynia and peace. The warbling Doric reed, pastoral 
poetry (because Theocritus, the prince and founder of pastoral poetrv 
wrote in a Doric dialect). Among the Urevks there were tliie.*<* 
styles of music, Lydian, Phrygian and Dorian, hear, verb to 
‘which 1 . sad swain, love-lorn peasant, in pastoral poetrv 
often a young lover, teach the grove, sing songs in that woody 
retreat among the cliffs to the effect that the ambition of high 
political preferments cannot cure or make one* forget the bitter- 
ness of unrequited love. 

299. Unchallenged b\ the outlaw. 
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300. To the fair realms belonging to the old Riddel family. 
'The Riddels arc railed ancient because they had for a thousand 
years been in possession of this domain. 

301-302. The domain through which the A i 1 1 flowed with a, 
loud roaring noise leaping down from its watershed right up on the 
hills of Selkirkshire. The A ill is a tributary of the Teviot. the 
lake on the hills where it took its rise, raving, murmuring. 

303-304. Each wave carried on it brown foam and thus looked 
like the mane of a chestnut coloured horse. Crested, adorned 
like a crest, tawny, brown. It is just the word for the colour 
both of the inane and of a flooded stream, mane, long hair, 
chesnut, of a reddish-brown colour. 

305-306. Nothing could check Sir William, no stream however 
deep or broad it might be. 

In vain, the Aill roared and raved in vain - it could not 
check the* moss-trooper. Read ‘however before ‘deep, bar, obstruct. 

307-310. Sir William plunged, horse and man, into the Aill and 
sank m it so that scarce! \ even half the neck of the horse was 
above water. 

the saddle-bow, see on 1. 39. broke, rose, ween think 
charger, war-hoise. • 

31 1-314. lie sank so low because he was armed in coipplcte 
armour and so was his horse, — never a rider and his horse so 
heavily armed plunged into and moved against a current in dee]) 
midnight. 

barded, see on I. 38. counter, the chest of a horse? : G. 
mail, see on 1. 34. stemmed, i becked, obstructed the flow, 
midnight, / f. at midnight. 

315-316. Even the feather on Sir William’s helmet was wetted 
by the water as it splashed up when he plunged into it. ‘\ cry 
adds emphasis to the sense. 

daggled, wetted, made to hang heavily down. From tint* 
which is cognate with dew. 

317-318. Through great courage and the favour of the Virgin 
Mary, lie at last crossed over to theolhei side, good heart courage, 
our Ladye, the Virgin Mary, grace, mercy, favour. 

319. Bowden Moor in Roxburghshire, the marchman, 
the borderer, men of the marc ires or borders ; G. won, reached. 

320-321. And looking at Halidon lie sternly shook his head in 
token of the extreme grudge and implacable hatred he bore for it. 

Halidonwas an ancient seat of the Carrs, plumed, with 
the feathered helmet on. sternly, in a mood of fierceness. 

322-330 The.' cry sight of Halidon hill reminded him of that 
cruel battle of Melrose in which the chief of the Scotts going to 
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fight against the Douglases in response to a request from James I 
to rescue him from them, first contracted with the Carrs who 
had come to help the latter and whose chief was killed by Klliot 
a retainer of the Scotts that unappeasable hostility which had 
led to a ceaseless flow of blopd between the two parties. Kor 
the allusion, see ante on 1. 58. 

on his soul, ill his mind, arose, wakened the recollection of. 
the slaughter... mom, the bloody massacre of that unlucky morn- 
ing, the morning when the battle of Melrose was foflghl in 1333. 
royal James, the minor king James I of Scotland, fray, battle. 
Prize to, lobe taken possession of by. James wai.ied to be re- 
scued from the tutelage of the Douglases ; if thev won, he was to 
be theirs, if the Scotts he would be freed. Home, a partisan of 
the Douglases, van, front of the army. Bored down, drove before 
them, rushed upon, retiring clan retreating followers. Till etc, till 
the spear of the Uorderer dark Kliott smoked with the warm life- 
blood of the gallant Cessford, the chief of the Carrs, dear, precious 
Reeked, smoked, steamed, dark, referring either to his natural 
< olour or to his being at the lime beg rimmed with the >moko and 
dust of the field. Elliot, a retainer o* servant of the Scotts of 
liiiccleuch. Border spear, /. e. the fierce spear oft he border-raider 
.''which Klliot was'. 

331. In an anglv temper of mind he rode on in full career. 

33-2. the hated heath, the accursed waste land on the 
hilhsielc (where the mortal jar arose;. 

333. far beneath, him as lie stood on the hill, tustre wan 
pale and dim, on account of the darkness of the night. 

334. old Melros or Mel-ross, is the old form ; ros being the 
thielic for a rock or headland. Here the final e is dropped to 
obviate the repetition of rose. The Abbey was foifindcd by King 
David I. 

335-336. The huge Abbey stood dim and dark like some tall 
rock made gray with lichens. 

with lichens gray, rendered gray with lichens or mosses 
Qualifies ‘rock’, dimly huge, dim and huge, dark, with age and 
the darkness of night. Abbeye, archaic spelling of ‘abbey. Chosen 
for the rhyme with gmy. 

337-8. When he had just started it was evening : when he reach- 
ed Melrose the monks were singing the midnight lauds. Hawick, 
sec on 1 . 269. Curfew, evening bell ; Gr. lands, the midnight 
service of the Catholic church ; G. sung b\ the Monks. 

339-42. The sound of the midnight hymns rose and fell in 
solemn cadence as the wind blew by fits and starts, and might he 
aptly likened to the music of the Aeolian harp which gives out 
weird sounds as the wind passes over the chords. 
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sound of the lauds, did rise and fall etc., caine loudly or 
softly to Sir William as the cheerful wind now rose and now fell, 
the sound \aried with the changes or -Ills’ in the wind, upon, /. c. 
borne upon, the fitful gale the varying wind, the changeful breeze. 

In solemn wise, in a solemn wax or manner. Wise — way, we 
still retain such compounds as likewise, otherwise ctr. that wild 
harp etc the allusion to the harp of Aeolus, the god of the winds,, 
which is played on by no human hands hut ‘the viewless winds/ 
magic tone, ( i ) weird notes. (2) notes awakened or produced by 
hands which none can see. 

343. all, altogether, complete!) , total. 

344. meetly, proper!), carefully, stabled, pm into the 
stable. Note the alliteration. 

345. the convent’s lonely wall, the sequestered monastriy, 
the lonely ahhex. 

346-347. with its swell, a*- it ceased to grow or l ist:. When 
the music fell, the master's enthusiasm and courage left him. fire, 
poetic ardour « 1 . 90 Intro.. 1 courage, self-confident e : 1 . 72 Intro.\ 

348-357. He cast down his looks on the ground and timitll) 

.1 waited to know if they thought well of his song and music. 

Dejectedly, sadly. Lit ‘cast down, timid, atlj. for ad\. 
eye which by its look would betrav the feelings, the eye is a sure 
index of the mind, approved, praised. * 

352-355. Not feeling quite sure that he deserved prajse, he 
modestly and humbly attributed the deficiencies in his \oice and 
music to the effect of old age and poxerty, not without a reference 
to his great successes in the past. 

different... praise, not sure thai his musi< in his. present, old 
age deserved # in\ praise, present is opposed to former in the 
next line, done wrong, injured. 

357 - See 1 . 63. 

358- 359. One after another the ladies praised his, minstrelsy, 
only, properly. 

Each after each, the ladies one after another, in due degree 
may be taken with either ( 1 > each or '2; praises. In ft) the sense 
is each lady according to her rank. In (2) duly, meetly or properly- 
praised. 

360-361. These lines express their ‘ praises. 1 true, in its 
toil* h to bring out the required music, longed, desired, rest of 
the song. 

363. meet, proper. See 1 . 344. 



Canto II. 

In this Canto the scene is laid partly in Melio.se A hhey and 
parti) in Branksomc’s “good green wood". 

The informations we receive are those — 

• i » 7 7 n ■ Sr i 'tic in J 1 < '/rosi \ 

' i Melrose was an old abbey now almost in ruins and indebted 
to the Seotts for the » hiefs of Branksome “had in battle stood to 
fence its rights', and endowed it with “lands and Ibfrig, main a 
rood.’' 

iz) The Abbot was a very old man of “a hundred \ears” had 
worn the cowl after main “noiseful arms and deeds of prowess done’’. 

(3) 'The wizard Michael Scott was buried in the chancel there*. 

14- He had entrusted the secret of his magic book to the Abbot 
who bore him brother!) line. 

'51 llis grave was marked out b\ a red < ross carried on it 
to “scare the tiends" away. 

ib) Sir William took out the book “iron clasped and with iron 
bound", and was greeted w it ti unearthb \ on es and shrieks as he 
stepped ^>ut of the < hancel. He started for Branksome in the xerv 
earh' dawn. 

(ii) /he sicne in Urnnhsonie omuls, 

71 The scene here shifts to Branksome. Margaret is shown 
as privily meeting Henry C ranstoun in the grounds adjoining the 
» as tie. 

(8) A new charai ter is introduced the notorious (ioblin Pago 
as waiting on the voting Baron, and incidentally hie story is told 
as to how he was found. 

(</) TJie Dwarf waxes his arm on high as a sign that the lovers 
should part as Sii William had spurred on close to the castle. 

(10) A reference is also made to the burning by the I.adye of 
Branksome of a chapel where C ranstoun was suspected to be- a 
sign that the love of Margaret and the Baron had begun quite 
unpropitiously and might terminate no one could say how. 

References are also made to the pilgrimages that were then 
frequent and to the superstitious tendencies of the times. 

A moon! i 0J1I picture of i he Me! rose A hhe y. 

The gray ruins of the Abbey had to be seen in the moonlight if 
its solemn grandeur was to be realized. The strong wicket gate was 
reached through a garden where herbs and flowerets grew in plenty. 
There was a lofty Gothic tower in the centre. The windows were 
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oriel, and the buttresses ranging along the sides of the Abbey 
were, according to the Gothic style, richly carved and fretted, 
containing nitches for the statues of saints, and labelled with scrolls, 
bearing appropriate texts from the liiblc. All along it ran an 
arched cloister where were the cells in which the monks lay each in 
his sack doth. The arches supported on tall pillars were caned 
with all manner of flowers. The chancel was reached by “a steel - 
clenched postern door.” The high roof of it stood on pillars, lofty 
and light, adorned with ornamental brackets from which arches 
sprang, the key-stone of each arch being cut into the shape either 
of a flour-de-lys or a tjuatre-feuille. The pillars were clustered round 
smaller ones and had their bases and capitals gaily flourished. 
The oriel windows of the chancel were protected by slender shafts 
of well-cut stone bound cadi to each by a sort of ornamental tracery 
through which the moonlight penetrating fell on the stained glass 
adorned with images of many a saint and prophet. 

i -i 8. Notice how many circumstances are added to bring a sole- 
mn picture before the reader the pale moonlight, the gray ruins, 
the uncertain shower of light, the scrolls that teach thee to live 
and die, the ravings of the distant Tweed, the screeches of the owl, 
the dead men’s graves and, last but not least, the utter loneliness 
brought home to the observer by his being ‘alone’ there at dead 
midnight. 

1. If thou would st see Melrose in all its solemn awe and 
grandeur. This is addressed to the reader. 

2. See it in the moonlight but not in the glaring light of day. 

3-4. For the daylight would expose many an uncouth ruin 

which is hidden, at least, clothed in a mystic bcaun, by the pale 
moonbeams. 

gay is not an ornamental epithet as none in this remarkable 
paragraph is.' It means ‘lively’, almost ‘tell-tale’, as opposed to 
the ‘solemn 5 grandeur of moonlight, lightsome, full of light. 
Now rare in this sense and | gay, cheerful. Gild etc, “the same 
(day) light which gilds (adorns) also shows up all the defects caused 
by time, and so seems to mock at the ruins.” flout, mock, gray, 
old. 

5-16. In order that its beauty may be appreciated, Melrose 
must be seen when night conceals the flows in the broken arches 
and the moonlight glimmers on the shafts of the oriel windows 
(5 _ 6 ) ; 

when the pale moonlight half conceals and half shows the ruins 
of the central tower (7-8) ; 

when one side of each buttress looks like ebony in the shadows 
of the night, and the other like ivory in the moonlight falling upon 
it. (9- to) ; 

when the silver moonlight hangs like frill on the sculptured 
images on the walls with appropriate Scriptural texts below (n-12): 
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when at dead midnight the ravings of the distant Tweed and 
the screechings of the owls from ivy-mantled church towers, create 
in the observer a sense of utter loneliness and solemn awe (13-14). 

5. When, read with ‘Then go’ of I. 15. blaok, hidden, 
arches, vaults. 

6. Shafted oriel, a projecting window resting on a corbel 
(or stone bracket — see l. 100) with two mullions or stone part- 
itions dividing the lights. See 11 . 1 14-5. 

glimmer white with the moonbeams falling upon it. 

7-8. cold light, silver moonlight, uncertain, either fitful 
or intermittent (on account of clouds), causing things to be seen 
indistinctly or vaguely, shower, a shower or flood of light. Comp. 
Shelley, *a flood of melody.’ 

Streams on, falls in a stream or current, ruined, now in 
ruins. 

9-10. buttress, a projecting support of masonry built on to 
the exterior of a wall, especially common in churches in the Gothic 
style. Seem, appear to be but are not really, made of ebon, 
black in the shadows of the night, made of ivory, white in the 
moonlight, alternately, one side of each buttress shines white 
in the moonlight, the other is dark in shadow as though the 
buttresses^were made of two different materials, ebony and ivory. 

1 1-2. silver, white moonbeams, edges, embroiders or 
hangs *on the edge of. the imagery, the collection of images 
adorning the walls. And, together with, the scrolls, the texts 
or verses from the Bible, that-. -die, that contain lessons as to 
how a man may live happily and die in peace, live and die as a 
true Christian should. Comp. Gray s Elegy \ “Many a holy text 
around she strews That teach the rustic moralist to di^' 

13. distant sweet, the Tweed in the distance ; the sound 
being by distance made more sweet, rave, murmur. 

14. Tho owlet is heard to hoot. The owl, as a bird of ill omen, 
is supposed to build its nest in old church towers and yews in the 
graveyards of churches. 

15. go alone, see above. The loneliness of the spectator 
brings home to him the awful solemnity of the sc ene. This is just 
the most significant touch to the whole description, the while, 
then. 

16. St. David’s ruined pile, the old broken abbey at Melrose. 
] )avid l, king of Scotland, founded and liberally endowed the 
Abbey. He was never canonised but is called Saint on account of 
the many religious establishments connected with his name. 

17-18. soothly, truly, sincerely. Declare the truth that there 
never was a scene so sad and fair — sad on account of the ruins and 
fair both for its essential beauty and the splendid moonlight. 
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19. Delorainc did not stop to see the beautiful scene lying 
before him. 

20. He little cared for any beautiful scene. He was a rough 
borderer with no delicate taste for beauty etc. reckoned of, cared 
for. 

21-22. With the hilt or handle of the dagger, he knocked loudly 
and long at the strong wicket door. 1 

the wicket, a small gate in a large one which can be opened 
without opening the latter, full, is intensive. 

23. The gate-keeper came hastily to the door and said, late, 
at night. 

25. ‘I come from Kranksomc'. straight, immediately. 

27-8. stood to fence, defended, protected, rights, lands 
with which the monastery was endowed. 

29-30. The chiefs of llranksome had endowed the monastery 
with mans a league of lands to secure the happiness of their souls 
after death. The allusion is 10 the old custom of making rich 
bequests of nu>ne> and lands to religious establishments on condi- 
tion that ‘masses' should be sung for the repose of the souls after 
the death of the benefactors. 

living, benefices, endowmentts (max be in money) for the 
support of the clergy, rood, mile, gifted, presented as gifts to. 
shrine, temple, abbey. 

31. his errand said, told his errand or the message lie boro 
from the Ladye to the Abbot. 

32.. bent his humble head, humbl) bowed at the mention of 
the name of llranksome castle. 

33. feet jinshod, without shoes, torch, lighted brand. 

35-36. The arched cloisters echoed the clanking sound of 
DeJoraine’s iron heels and steel armour. 

arched cloisters, roofed or covered walks running round the 
walls of certain portions of monastic and collegiate buildings, to, 
in answer to. 

Rang to, echoed, clanking stride, the clanking noise caused 
by his iron shoes and armour striking on the walls and pavement 
of the cloisters. For a similar picture, see The Passing of Arthur. 

37-38. stooping, bending. Generally an intransitive verb, 
here used transitively. The cell being a small one, he had necessa- 
rily to stoop, ancient priest, old abbot. 

39. barred, see on canto I. 1. 33. aventayle, the moveable 
part of the helmet ; G. hail, greet, aisle, see on canto l. 1. 236. 

41. by, through. 

42. the fated hour, see on canto l. 1. 238; also canto II. 

160-64- 
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44- the treasure of the tomb, the magic book (of Michael 
‘Scott see on canto 1 . 1. 240. 

45. sackcloth couch, a bed made of the coarse rough cloth 
used in making sacks or bag. This was worn and used as a sign 
of mourning. Comp, the phrase, “sackcloth and ashes ’. 

46. He raised {reared) his limbs stiff with age with great labour 
and difficulty. He could not move his limbs easily, the youthful 
vigour being gone. 

47-8. He was one hundred years old— his hairs were thin and 
white, his beard long and “sihered over with age.” 

flung their snows, whitened, turned gray, thin locks, shows 
that he was ‘bald with antiquity'. 

49-50. strangely, amazed, gleamed, sparkled, wild and 
wide, with utter amazement. 

51-2. Warrior, darest thou seek the* accursed magic hook hate- 
ful alike to the gods and the devils, alike, equally, hide from 
men’s \ iews. 

53-8. The construction is confused, there is no predicate to 
‘breast.’ But the sense is clear. The monk enumerates the several 
forms of jfcnance he had for 6 o years undergone for knowing what 
should never be known —the belt of iron, the shirt of hair, the 
scourgc*of thorns — and adds that even these are “all too little” to 
atone for the grtut ancl unpardonable offence. 

pent, enclosed, bound, shirt of hair, in the extreme cold of 
winter he had worn naught but a shirt of hair as a penance, 
scourge of thorn, whipped also occasionally with sqch a scourge, 
three score, 60. penance, physical tortures undergone by 
a penitent. My knees etc, he had knelt ceaselessly on the 
ground until the very stones of the pavement have worn away under 
him. flinty,* hard, yet all these have been, all too little, as 
nothing, to atone, to make amends, expiate ; G. For knowing 
htc, it will appear later on that Michael Scott dying had left the 
magic book to the monk to bury it with him, and the monk had 
done it for the man “he lo\ed so brotherly”. 

59-62. If thou vvouldst spend all the remaining years of thy 
life in ceaseless prayer and painful, exerutiating penance, and not 
hope even then to have atoned for thy offence but look forward to 
death with a terror-stricken conscience, then and not otherwise, 
come along with me, I will conduct thee to this accursed magic- 
book. 

Wouldst thou, if thou dost resolve or agree (to do this), 
every is emphatic, drie, pass in suffering, endure ; G. wait, 
await, wait for. thy latter end, death. Latter is strictly re- 
dundant. It may be justified as put in contrast to what may be 
called ‘the former end’ or birth. 
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63 ff. This little speech of Delorainc is intentionally made 
rough and harsh in metre just to make the contrast marked between 
the religious solemnity of the old monk and the rude manner of 
the unlettered knight. ‘Prayer* is a disyllabic* in the 2nd and 6th 
lines and monosyllable in the 3rd. 

63. will I none, I will do none. 1 

64. hardly one, not even one. 

65-7. When I ride out on a foray I can hardly wait for mass 
or prayer except a short one spoken hurriedly. 

65. mass, the Roman Catholic communion service, i.c. a 
prayer spoken when the elements, bread and wine, are consecrated, 
the Kucharist : G. rarely tarry, scarcely wait. 

66. save, except, to patter, to say rapidly and without 
any attention to sense ; G. an Ave Mary, a prayer of the 
Roman Catholic church beginning with these two Latin words 
which mean ‘Hail ! Mary’, the salutation of C.abriel to the Virgin 
Mary. See Lukc\. 28. 

67. Border foray, plundering expedition in the border 
countries. 

68. can, know'. A. S. eunnon, to know. * 

69. speed... errand, quickly finish the business I come hen- 
for, hasten for me the doing of my errand, me is dative —for me. 
begone, speed back on my journey home, be gone is more 
emphatic: than go. 

70. the churchman, the monk. The word now means 
‘all who belcpg to the church, clergy and others, but once only 
the former.* 

71. He sighed deeply as the recollection of his youthful might, 
now' gone, arose in his mind. 

73. in Spain where in those clays there was a deadly 
struggle between the Christians and the Moors, and (in) Italy, 
where rival noble families contended for supremacy. As a soldier 
of fortune, he would find proper and tempting employments there. 

74. by, gone by, past, thought on, remembered. 

76. Notice how the bounding anapaests describing his youth 
ful strength and agility, suddenly change into iambics. 

77. cloistered round, surrounded with arched cells with 
a covered walk running round it. 

78-9. The arches supported on pillars were over their heads 
and at their feet were the tombs of the dead. The cloisters were 
often used as burial places, the bones of the dead put fin 
‘the graves’ as also in Tennyson, “where lay the mighty bones of 
ancient time.” 
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80-1. In the garden were herbs and flowers growing luxuriant- 
ly and moist with the dew of night, flowerets, small flowers, 
glistened, sparkled in the moonlight falling upon the dew 
on them. 

82-3. There was no herb or flower in the garden that was not 
as beautifully carved in stone on the cloister arches. In other 
words, the flowers carved on the arches and walls were as life-like 
as the natural flowers blossoming in the garden. . 

But, that was not. carved, cut in stone, sculptured, as fair, 
as fairly or beautifully as the actual flowers. 

84-5. The monk looked up to the moon,- at midnight she was 
overhead -and then at the far away dark horizon, into the night, 
/. r. the darkness of the northern sky. 

86-7. Looking out towards the northern horizon, he saw that it 
was ablaze with the aurora borealis. The Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Lights (1. 93), is a luminous phenomenon visible in the 
northern sky towards day break and now attributed to electrical 
muses. They are called “streamers” because the rays sometimes 
take the appearance of bands or ribbons. They are described as 
“dancing” because the rays move from east to west and change 
their size ; hence they are also called ‘The Merry Dancers’. 

88-9 1 # The rays of the Aurora as they shoot and dart in the 
northern sky, are here compared by the poet to a band of young 
Spaniards dressed in splendid armour charging each other in 
mimic warfare on speedily-running horses that are suddenly 
wheeled round, and throwing the javelin at a foe when he is off 
his guard. Milton in Par. Lost II gives a similar but much more 
sublime comparison. Indeed, Scott’s reads almost like a bathos. 

88. fair Castile, Spain, especially the centra and north 
of it. fair refers not to the soil which is comparatively barren 
but to the romantic associations of the country. 

89. TljLe youth, the young fighters, glittering squadrons 
ranks shining in their splendid armour. A ‘squadron’ is a body 
of troops drawn up in a square, start on the mimic warfare. 

90. ‘Wheel the flying jennet suddenly’. Wheel, turn round, 
check the progress of a horse and make it run in another or oppo- 
site direction, flying, running in full career, jennet, a small 
Spanish horse. 

91. And hurl the dart or spear at a foe who hardly expected 
it. Ox unexpected may be taken adverbially as =* suddenly, modi- 
fying ‘hurl’. 

92-3. An old-world superstition attributed the Aurora Borealis 
to the action of spirits, shot through the northern sky. riding 
as a man rides a horse, northern light, see on 1. 86. 

94-5. By a backdoor steel-clenched , i.e. strengthened or secured 
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witn steel bands fastened across, the monk and the knight now 
entered the high-roofed chancel. 

postern, a back door, hence any small door, chancel, the 
cast end of a church in which the altar ( ) stands ; G. tall, 

high-roofed. 

96 -7. The roof of the chancel was high up standing on pillars 

that were lofty and slender. } 

aloof, fur away, at a distance, here, aloft, up ; G. light and 
small, slender, not massive. 

98-9. The central stone of each arch, the stone at the apex, 
that locked or held together the ribs or the stones that went to 
make up the arch itself, was cut into the shape of a fleur-de-lys or 
a quatre-feuille. 

key-stone, is so called because like a key it locks the ribs, 
ribbed aisle, the ribs of each aisle or \ atilt, ribs, pieces of 
stone or timber supporting an arched roof. Fluer-de-lys, lily, 
the royal flower of France. The architectural lily is an ornament 
“consisting of three leaves, separated from three short stems by a 
cross-bar.” quatre-feuille, an architectural ornament consisting 
of 4 leaves joined to form a rounded cross. 

100. The corbels were cut into fantastic shapes, corbels are 
the projection or ornamental brackets from which the archey- spring. 
They are usually basket-shaped ; hence the name. Sometimes 
they arc cut in the shape of fantastic* fare's or masks, as here.* See 
any illustrated Dictionary, carved, shaped, grotesque, fantas- 
tic, odd. 

101-3. And the pillars were made of slender columns standing 
or clustered together, and, with their tops and bases splendidly deco- 
rated with flotftl ornaments, looked like bundles of lances bound 
with garlands of flowers. 

clustered shafts, a crowd of small or slender pillars, trim, 
neat, nice, adorned, base, foot of the pillars, capital, tops or 
head, flourished around, decorated all round with flowers carved 
on them (not actual flowers or representations on stone as in 1.1. 
82-3). garlands, wreaths of flowers. 

104-6. In the chancel was the altar screened off from the rest 
of the hall, and around it shook in the wind many a shield and 
torn banner hung up there as signs or trophies of victory. “The 
coats of arms, armour, and banners of dead noblemen were often 
hung above their tombs in churches.” 

scutcheon, shield on which the family arms are painted, riven, 
torn in battle, to, with the force of, in. heaven, sky. screened, 
divided or separated from the rest of the building by a screen or 
partition, pale, the fence or enclosure of the altar. See chancel in G. 

107- 1 ro. And there within the chancel at the foot of the altar 
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burned the lamps low but perpetually before the tombs of Janies, 
Karl of Douglas who fell at Ottcrburnc and of William Douglas 
called the knight of Liddesdale. 

the dying 1 lamps, dying but never dead, burning always 
but burning low. These lamps never allowed to go out, were 
looked upon as symbols of the never-dying soul. This was a custom 
of the Romish Church, urn, tomb. An ‘urn’ was a vessel used 
b> the ancients to hold the ashes of the dead after cremation. 
Shakespeare and Milton use it as «= grave (so here), chief of 
Otterbume, James, Karl of Douglas, who fell in the battle of 
Ottcrburne fought in 1388 between him and Harry Percy. The 
latter was taken prisoner. Douglas was buried beneath the high 
altar at Melrose, dark knight of Liddesdale, William 
Douglas known as the flower of chivalry for his courage 
and valour. He is called ‘dark’ because he tarnished his good 
name by murdering Sir Alexander Ramsay, sheriff of Teviotdale, 
his friend and brother in arms. He was killed by his own godson 
while hunting in Ettrick Korest, and buried in Melrose abbey with 
great pomp. 

[ti-12. How transitory is human honour -how vain human 
ambition ! A moral reflection on the untimely death of the two 
great Scotch chieftains named above. Read Shirley’s verses on 
Death thi+ Levcltcr. The honours of the dead fade away, and 
the)', however great they were in life, come in time to be forgotten. 
However high his ambition might be, man is at last “lowly laid’’ 
in the grave - he only wails for “the inevitable hour.” 

113-20. These lines give a moonlight picture of the eastern 
window of Melrose Abbey. It was a three-sided projecting window 
with slender shafts of well-cut stone dividing the lights, connected 
with each other by ornamental stone-work delicately carved in 
imitation of wicker-work. It would seem to one as if some fairy 
had twined the osier fantastically around a cluster of straight poplars 
ami when the work was over, had suddenly by a spell transformed 
the willows into stone. Here ‘the slender stone shafts’ are com- 
pared to ‘the poplars’ and ‘the ornamental tracery’ to ‘the osier- 
w reaths’. 

113-14. oriel, see on canto II. 1 . 6 . shapley, well-cut or 
chiselled. “ Shapeless sculpture” occurs in The Elegy. These 
shafts or mullions stand on the window dividing the lights. 

1 15. The shafts were fastened each to each by ornamental stone- 
work delicately cut in the shape of wicker-work. “The tracery of our 
Ciothic windows is displayed in the meeting and interlacing of rods 
and hoops, affording an inexhaustible variety of beautiful forms 
of open work.” (Scott). 

117-18. That is, ‘had twined in many a freakish .knot, the osier 
wand’ twixt straight poplars, twined, fastened, a freakis knot 
fantastic twisting, fanciful shapes, the osier wound, a wreath. 
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or garland of the osier which is a species of the water-willow, 
poplars, a common name of ‘sundry well-known trees.’ 

1 19. framed a Spell, made by a magic formula of words, 
made use of a charm to change etc. 

121-23. ^he pale moonlight fell on the glass of the window 
stained with the images of saints and prophets, silver, spft, 
white moonlight, image, picture, glass of the window, dyed, 
painted. 

124-26. Full in the midst of the images of saints stained on 
the glass was that of the archangel Michael triumphantly brandi- 
shing his Red Cross on Satan, the apostate angel. S.ltan is called 
“The Apostate*’ by Milton in Par. Lost vi. where the combat be- 
tween Michael and him is described. The apostate = the deserter 
from faith. Satan had foresworn his faith and allegiance to (iod. 
cross of red, shining, cross-shaped sword. Triumphant, over 
Satan, brandished, flourished, trampled under foot, the 
Apostate’s pride, 1. c. the proud apostate, the rebellious Satan, 
arch-enemy of (iod. 

t 27-28. The moonbeam fell on the stained glass window and 
cast upon the floor a red reflection of the red cross. 

pane, window', a bloody stain, a red impression, /.<•. a 
reflection of the red cross of Michael. 

129-30. They sat on a stone beneath which slept a Scottish 
monarch. This was Alexander II, king of Scotland, 1216-1249. 
A stone in the chancel is still pointed out as the monument of the 
great king. 

131. in solemn tone, gravely, .seriously. 

132. a tinan of woe, a penitent iin sackcloth and ashes.; 
See 11 53-61. 

133. Paynim, pagan, heathen ; Gr. The reference is to the 
ancient monk’s having once “fought in Spain and haly” ( 1 . 73). 
After ten years’ hard struggle the Christians succeeded in driving 
away the Moors from Spain. 

134. Fought among the Christians against the Moors of Spain. 

*35-36. Hut now, in his days of ‘woe’, a man in arms was a 
strange sight to him. 


The story of the Monk . 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle had not always been a Monk, “a 
man of woe” In his youthful days he had been ‘a warrior bold’, 
and had fought in Spain and Italy against the Moo**s. It was in 
Spain that he fell in with the notorious wizard Michael Scott who 
had power over all creatures visible and had received from him 
his last injunctions to bury ‘the mighty book 5 along with him, 
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to keep it a secret from all except the chief of Ilranksome in his 
hour of need, and had kept the orders to the letter. In horror of 
this association with the black art— “for knowing what should 
ne’er be known” —he had turned Monk and inflicted on him terrible 
penances of the most excrutiatingly tortouring kind. He dug up 
the book for William of Deloraine on St. Michael’s night and, how 
it was no one could say, 

“When the convent met at the noon-tide bell. 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle was dead.” 

137. far climes, distant countries. 

138. wondrous Michael Scott. Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwearie was physican and astrologer to the great kaiser Frede- 
rick II. He wrote several treatises on natural philosophy, and 
hence passed among his contemporaries for a skilful magician. 
Boccaccio speaks of him as “a great master of necromancy”, and 
Dante places him in Inferno among the famous diviners or sorcerers. 
His prophecies were said to have been in many cases fulfilled long 
after his death. 


The story of Michael Scott. 

Michael Scott had learned magic in Salamanca. His powers 
were wonderful. If he waved his wand in Spain the bells would 
ring jn Notre Dame at Paris. He is said to have caused a mighty 
spirit to split Eildon hills in three and to set up a dam across the 
Tweed. He cast no shadow, dressed himself like a palmer, and 
lived to a good old age. He died on St. Michael’s night atone, 
and was buried at Melrose with his ‘book of might’ in his left hand 
and the cross in his right, with a lamp burning perpetually. He 
left death-bed injunctions w ith the Monk never tc^tcll where the 
book was concealed except “at his c hief of Branksome’s need”. 

139. wizard, magician ; G. of... fame, so notorious and 
powerful.* 

140-42. He was so powerful a magician that by waving his 
magic wand in Spain he could make the bells ring of the cathedral 
church of Paris. \ 

Salamanca’s cave, Spain was once accounted a favourite 
residence of magicians. There was a famous school of magic and 
magical learning at Salamanca held in a deep cavern the mouth 
of which was subsequently walled up by Queen Isabella. 

Him listed, it pleased him. list, please ; G. wand, rod. 
Notre Dame de Paris, the central Cathedral church of Paris. 
Notre Dame - our Lady, the church was dedicated to Virgin Mary. 

144-46. Michael Scott was once much embarrassed by a spirit 
for whom he had to rind constant employment. Two of these are 
mentioned here. The first was to divide Eildon hill, and the coni- 
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cal summit of Eildon was split up into 3 picturesque peaks (which 
it now bears) in the night. The second was to dam the Tweed, 
and in one night a dam-head was thrown across the Tweed at 
Kelso. (The third task was the* hopeless and endless one of 
making ropes out of sea-sand- this vanquished the indefatigable 
fiend). Kor such dcmonaic activities, read //. F'cns. 

I could say because M. S. taught me these words, cleft, 
split up. bridged checked the course of. curb, dam. The fact 
is that the art of bridge-building in which the Romans excelled 
having been lost by the Celts and the Saxons, many stupendous 
bridges and ramparts came to be attributed to the labours of 
demons. 

147-9. But to speak those words would be a most unpardonable 
sin — even for recollecting them, as I tell you the story, I \\ ill have to 
do a thrice severe penance, but, only, treble, three times 
more severe than the penance 1 have already inflicted on myself. 

15 1. awakened, roused within him. Remorse overmastered 
him that he had once busied himself with magic. 

152. bethought him, remembered, sinful deed, i. e. 
black art. 

153. gave me a sign, beckoned me magically. 

154-5. Michael lay dying in Scotland, I was then in Spam. But 
no doubt by some magical charm I was hurried oxer the sea^nnd 
suddenly found myself standing by bis bed. close, end, i. e. the 
close or end of evening. 

157. i. e. when he was In id on his death-bed. may not be 
said or repeated : they are so terrible, they would rend the abbey 
into fragments. 

158. mass$r nave, massive or huge roof. 

160. the Mighty Book, the magic book containing his charms 

etc. 

1 6 1. mortal, men. look, read, see. 

163. his, as a Scott Michael would acknowledge the Scotts of 
Branksome as his chief. 

165. to restore, to put back into the grave. 

166. St. Michael’s night, Sep. 29th. 

167. At dead midnight when the bell struck one. 

168. his chamber among the dead, his grave. 

169. When the moonbeam streaming into the room through the 
stained or coloured window glass, made red the floor of the chancel 
( see on l. 95 ). See 11. 1 24-6. 

1 70- 1. The moonbeams cast the reflection of St. Michael’s 
cross painted cm the glass, on the grave of the wizard - as though 
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St. Michael himself was brandishing his cross of red over 
him scaring the fiends away. As a magician Michael would be 
especially liable to be preyed upon by evil spirits ; his own patron 
saint protected him in his grave with that triumphant cross with 
which he had once driven the fallen angles out of heaven, his 
patron. Michael Scott naturally took his name-sake the great 
archangel Michael as his patron or protecting saint, fiends, evil 
spirits, wizard, magician. 

172. It was a dreadful, terrible night. 

174. These were the phantom sounds of fiends exulting on 
the death of the wizard. 

1 75. banners of 1. 104. without a blast of wind, 'lobe 
sure, then, the banners were moved by the fiends. 

176. still spoke, i. e. he was still speaking. 

1 77- good at need, see on canto I. 1. 231. 

179. Never rode against an enemy. 

(80-1. yet. Though the bravest of the brave on the battle- 
field, Dcloraine was cold with fear and his h.'iirs stood on end in 
the midst of those phantom sights and sounds, chilled, cold, 
damped, bristle, stand erect ( like the brhth w of a porcupine ). 

7 'he story o f the resiue of the buried book. 

Sir William of Dcloraine was sent by the Ladye of Hranksome 
castle tp get the magic book of Michael Scott from Melrose Abbey. 
The knight demanded the book of the old monk, and was led by 
him into the chancel where the grave of the wizard was marked 
out by a red cross, the cross of St. Michael, caned on it. It was* 
St. Michael’s night ; the bell had struck one, when, with phantom 
sights and sounds around them, the monk and the knight stood 
before the awful tomb. The knight shewed away the* flagstone by 
an iron bar and a blaze of weird sepulchral light dazzled him. 
There lay the wizard, fresh as if buried not a day, with the mighty 
book in his left hand. The knight took away the book and rode 
back as fast as he could. But the monk was dead before noon of 
the next day. , 

182-3. “Behold” says the monk, “the red cross of St. Michael 
traced on the wizard’s grave marks it out from among the rest.’’ 
the mighty dead, the wizard Michael Scott. 

184-7. Within the tomb of the wizard burns perpetually a 
wonderful lamp to scare the fiends away. That lamp shall burn 
there until the end of the world. 

“It was formerly believed that in some old sepulchres there had 
been found lamps which had burned for hundreds of years. The 
method of preparing such lamps was part of the magical art.’ r 
Scott adds a motive to suit the case, “to chase the spirits” with whom 
the magicians had been too familiar. 
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spirits. ..night, evil spirits that wander over the earth under 
cover of the darkness of the night, unquenchably, without ever 
going out, perpetually, the eternal doom, the end of the world, 
the last judgment. Shakespeare calls it “the crack of doom.” be, 
come about, happen. 

188-9. Slowly walked the Monk to the flagstone on which was 
traced the bloody cross. ; 

flag-stone, paving-stone, broad piece of stone on the pavement 
or floor, traced, drawn, carved, depicted, the bloody, the Red 
Cross of St. Michael. 

190. a secret nook, a far-aw ay corner, took, picked up. 

192-3. withered, old and dried, to expand, i.c. for the knight 
to open wide, hug portal, broad mouth. The ‘large stone’ on the 
tomb is here called the portal or gale of it. 

194. The knight applied himself to the task with a heart 
beating with anxiety. 

195. He bent his strong body o\er the grave, sinewy 
frame, muscular, strong structure. 

196-7. He heaved amain with the iron bar till he perspired 
copiously. 

heaved, pushed at the stone, amain, with great strength ; 
Gr. toil-drops, sweat (caused by toil). 

198. by dint of passing strength, by virtue or force of ex- 
ceedingly great strength. Cf. “Passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 
passing — sur passi ng. 

199. massy, massive, heavy. 

200-3. I he poet wishes that the reader had been there to see 
how as sooff as the stone was pushed away the light blazed forth 
up to the roof and through the galleries. 

gloriously, splendidly, streamed i.c. how the light streamed, 
galleries, passages along the walls, aloof, aloft. * far aloof, 
high up. 

204-5. ^ T ° earthly light was ever so bright-- it was as resplen- 

dent as the sun itself. 

flame, fire. It was a tire lighted by magic, heaven’s own 

blessed light the sun. This expression in connection with 
a selpulchural light, does not seem to be proper. 

206-9. Coming out of the grave the light fell on the monk 
and on the armour and crests of the warrior. 

issuing from, coming out of. cowl, hood ; G. visage, face, 
pale, with age and with fear, mail, armour made of steel rings 
fastened together. Kissed, fell on. waving plume, dancing 
•crest. 
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211. As if he had been buried fresh. Magic preserved his 
body from putrefaction. 

212. He had a long, flowing white beard. His white beard 
looked like “rolling ripples on a silver)' stream.” 

213. some, more or less, winters, ‘old age’ is calculated in 
winters as ‘manhood’ in summer and ‘youth’ in spring. So 'Fenny- 
sons speaks of “the white winter” of Sir lledivere’s age* 

214-6. His dress was like that of a pilgrim. He was wrapped 
in an amice bound round him with an ornamented Spanish shoulder 
belt. 

A palmer’s amice, an amice such as is worn b) a palmer. An 
amice is ‘a hood lined with gray fur’, the characteristic garb of a 
pilgrim ; Gh Comp. Milton, “Morning fair came forth with 
pilgrim steps in amice gray.” palmer, pilgrim. So called because 
lie “bore a palm-branch in memory of his having been to the Holy 
Land” (Skcat). 

wrought, “ornamented, embroidered.” baldric, richly-orna- 
mented shoulder-belt ; Q. The Spanish baldric shows tli« t he had 
been “beyond the sea*” 

217. # the book of Might, /. e. of mighty spells or charms. 

220. High and majestic, grave and grand, look, appearance. 

221. The fiercest devils would have quaked with fear at his 
grand and awful appearance, fellest, most terrible. 

222. all unruffled, most tranquil, perfectly calm and com- 
posed. 

223. Magicians were believed to sell their souls to the devil 
for ill-got powers. But the tranquil look of Michafl Scott as he 
lay dead indicated that he had died at peace with (iod and his 
soul, that he had found divine favour and mercy, gotten grace, 
received the pardon of (iod. 

227. ‘And known neither remorse nor awe.’ remorse, pity, 
awe, fear. 

228. owned, felt. The man who had never known fear was now' 
struck down with it. 

229-31. When he saw the strange scene of death, he gasped 
heavily, he felt dizzy, he was puzzled and even paralysed. 
His breath came thick, he panted (under great fear), swam, 
round was giddy, unnerved, paralysed. 

232. The monk prayed loudly and vehemently, fervently, 
ardently. 

233-5. The monk prayed with eyes turned away from the dead 
body because he could not bear to see the sight of one he once 
loved so tenderly and affectionately. 
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averted, turned away, might, a>uld. brotherly, /. c. 
•brother-like. ’ 

236. hie death-prayer, prayer for the soul of Michael. 

238-39. ‘Do what thou hast to do speedily or we may have 
to pay dearly for it.*' 

speed thee, hasten, thee is dative* ‘for thyself.' dealrly, 
rue, bitterly repent, we may, /. s. Vc may have the cause to.’ 
The cause is named below. 

240-41. For the invisible fiends are fast gathering round the 
gaping tombstone. 

those, etc, the evil spirits, mayst not for fear or because 
they are invisible, yawning stone, opened grave. 

244. The mighty book fastened with iron clasps. 

245. Scott notes that William of Delorainc might have been 
strengthened in this belief by the well-known story of the Cid Ruy 
Diaz. A Jew is said to have attempted to pull the whiskers of 
the statue of this great Christian champion when the corpse started 
up and half unsheathed his sword. 

246-47. It was not perhaps the dead man's frown. It was 
probably the blaze of the weird light in the grave that had v dazzled 
the sight of the warrior. 

glare, blaze, sepulchral light, dismal lamp in the grave. 

248-50. sunk, was placed again, gloom, darkness. There 
was no more the light of the lamp and the light of the moon. 

252. wavering, trembling, dizzy, whirling, giddy. 

253. They could scarcely reach the small back-door by which 
they had entered the chancel f st'c* 11 94-5). This was partly due 
to the darkness and partly to their intense anxiety at the time. 

254-5. aisles, \aults, arches, on the blast, in die wind. 
See 1 1 74. 

256-9. And through the galleries which ran half way up the 
walls all round, were heard sobs and laughter unlike those of men. 

cloister-galleries, see oil 1. 203. mid-height, midway be- 
tween the floor and the roof. thread, go or run round. It also 
implies narrowness, unlike etc, />. weird or ghostly. 

260. The spells being revealed, they had lost their power over 
the liends. The loud laughter might be that of the spirits who 
had thus been freed from their bondage. 

kept holiday, were glad, brought to day, no longer secret. 

262-3. See Intro, for the origin of the ‘Lay.’ how, what was the 
truth about these weird sights. 

264. hie thee hence, hasten home (as fast as thou mayst). 
Father, monk. 
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266-7. our dear Ladye, the Virgin Mary sweet St. 
John the Baptist, the deed etc, for knowing what should never 
he known. See 1 . 58. 

268. returned him, /. t\ ‘himself’ (dative), brought himself 
hack. 

269. sped, did speedily. This is really a Zeugma ^ ‘ offered up 
many a prayer and did many a penance’. See my Prosody and 
Rhetoric , 2nd cd., p. 51. 

270. the convent, the monks. The word now means ‘the 
dwelling-place of the monks’, tide, time, met for prayers. * 

272-3. The dead body lay before the cross with hands clasped 
still in the attitude of power. The anxiety was much too much for 
the poor man of hundred winters. 

274. free, freely. The close damp atmosphere of the house of 
dead had cast a blight on his spirits. 

275. And in the free air outside, he tried to recover his wonted 
boldness of heart, hardihood, boldness, courage, find, get 
back. 

276-7. lie was glad when he passed the graveyard lying 
around the old abbey. 

tombstones gray, old grates, girdle round, lie like a 
belt abound. See II. 77-9. 

278-79. The mysterious magic book lay like a heavy burden 
on his bosom. It was not so much the actual, physical weight of 
the book that oppressed the knight a»* the intolerable mystery 
associated with it. 

280-81. And his joints though made of iron muscles, shook and 
trembled like aspen leaves. 

nerves of iron, strong muscles, twined, bound, made by 
the twisting of the nerves round them. Qualifies ‘joints.’ the 
aspen leaves require no w ind but are always trembling. This 
is a favourite comparison with Scott. Cf. Monition , “the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 

" 282-83. Pull fain, very glad. Cheviot, a hill 30 miles cast 
of Branksome. 

284-85. joyed, was delighted, said, pattered. Ave Mary, 
the stark moss-trooper’s only prayer. See I. 64. might, could. 

286. ff. Notice how lovely and exhilarating is the fresh cool 
morning landscape after the horrors of the spell-guarded Utmb 
and chancel. The very metre is changed to suit the new subject. 

287. the Carter Pell, one of the Cheviot hills, “on the border 
of England, above Jedburgh” (Scott). 

288. the rising day, the sun above the horizon. 
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289. Branksome castle stands on the TcvioL 

290. The wild birds sang their songs melodiously. 

291. Every flower that blows, wakened. blows, blossoms,, 
grows, wakened, put forth its petals, opened. 

292. The pale violet peeped forth, /. e . blossomed. 

293. 'I'he mountain rose spread her breast, /. e. opened herielf 
or blossomed. 

294-7. Margaret, the flower of Teviotdalc, left her bed earl). 
She was lovelier in her natural complexion than the rose but now 
paler than the violet partly with the sweet anxiety of love and 
partly w'ith sleeplessness. 

sleepless bed, a bed on which Margaret could not sleep with 
thoughts of love and the appointment to meet her lover under 
cover of darkness. Sleepless is a bold hypallage. 

298. fr. For the interrogatories, see note on canto 1 . VI. 

299. Wh) does she put on her gown so hastily ? don, wear ; 
G. kirtle, “our modern gow n, a waist, and petticoat.” hasti- 
lie, for the antique look of the word, coinp. ‘Ladye,’ ‘litherlic 1 etc. 

300- t. Why tremble her slender lingers to tie the silken knots 
which she would bind in a hurry, slender, delicate, the silken 
knots of the dress, make, tie up. 

303. As she steps slowly and silently down the secret stair- 
case at the back of the house. The secret stair was a flight of 
stairs at the back of the house serving as a secret passage as 
opposed to the main stair-case for general use. 

304-5. As the bloodhound rouses itself up from its den at 
the sound of*. human footfall, Margaret pats and caresses it to 
lull it into silence, pat, stroke, caress, shaggy, hairy, lair, 
sleeping-place, kennel. 

306-7 Though she gets out of the house by the* back door,, 
the watchman is silent. 

postern, see on 1. 94. blown, sounded. 

308-ff. The answers are given here. The mystery is cleared up. 

308-9. Margaret “glides down” softly and hesitatingly lest 
her mother should hear her footsteps. She was going to see 
Lord Cranstoun, a match w hich her mother had sternly interdicted. 
The Ladye, Margaret, tread, footfalls. 

31 1. the castle round, all the inmates of the castle now 
asleep in the rooms around her. round is an adverb. 

313. The watchman was the son of the husband of the woman 
who had nursed her in infancy. Such relations are often the basis 
of strong affection in the old romances. 

* foster-father, husband of her foster-mother, the nurse. 
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314-5. light, day, c. very early morning, true knight, 
devoted lover. 

317. are set, have seated themselves. The hawthorn is the 
c ustomary trysting-place of lovers, as evening is the time. 

318. fairer pair, lovelier couple (of lovers,. green is adj. to 
‘hawthorn.’ 

321. in hall, /. *•. in peace. The beloved of all, the observed 
of all observers, in peace ; the dread of foes in battle. 

322. And she. This is an instanc e of fc smai oluthon’. (See 
m\ Prosody I*. 51). ‘She’ is left without a verb, the cons- 
truction being suddenly changed. Notice also the rhetorical 
question which heightens the effect. 

322-29. \N hen her cheeks were reddened by an effort of the 
soul to conceal the love which she could not all conceal, when a 
half-suppressed sigh heaved against the silk dress which by a 
gentle curvature showed the youthful breasts, when her eyes over- 
hung by her yellow locks betrayed in their sweet amorous looks 
the secret of love in her heart, -there was not to he found on earth 
;i woman of statelier beauty than Margaret of Branksomo. 

322-23. scarce told, scarce hid, which she could not ex- 
press in •mills, nor quite conceal. The expression portrays her 
natural bashfulness. And the colour on her cheeks, was tilt* 
effect oT this struggle, livelier than usual. 

324-25. half sigh, not a full-drawn but a suppressed one. The 
‘sigh* was partly the effect of her consciousness that after all the 
love might be doomed to be disappointed. swelling, youthful, 
ribbon, duss. prest, heaved, rose. 

326-7. their secret, the secret of lov e. told, indicated, locks 
of gold, yellow ringlets. 

328. the peerless fair, the paiagon of beauty, the nonpariel. 
peerless, irtatchless. fair, /. ?. ‘fair one'. 

329. compare in beauty. 

330. The minstrel speaks. The mention of love seems to have 
roused the attention of the high Dame and her ladies in the fate of 
a young couple. 

330-1. Methinks I see. it seems to me. The expression of 
the ladies’ gladness was so great as to be v isible, minstrelsy, 
song. 

332-3. You show by your attitude that you begin to take inte- 
rest in my song, waving locks, flowing hairs, sidelong bend, 
incline to a side (like one listening), necks of snow, snow- 
white necks. 

334-5. ween, expect, melting, pathetic, moving, in, /. c. 
'niti in’. 
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336-1). You expect to hear how Lord Cranstoun tried to express, 
his love and how he swore that he would much rather be killed 
at her feet than cease to love her. 

with tender fire, tenderly and yet warmly, strove To paint, 
tried to give expression to. faithful passion, true love, expire, 
be killed by his enemies (her mother). Even death could not* put 
an end to fiis deep and true attachment. 

340-5. You expect to hear how Margaret blushed and sighed, 
how in the confusion of love she faltered out "yes’ and ‘no’ to his 
suit, and swore that she would much rather die unmarried than 
marry anybody else. The bloody feud between the two families 
subsiding, she was resob cd to marry Lord Cranstoun and him only. 

341. half consenting, almost agreeing to accept him. half 
denied, almost refused to be betrothed to him. This line admirably 
pictures (he; confusion natural to her at the time. She would take 
Cranstoun, yet she dared not own it partly on account of her 
youthful bashfulness and partly because .she knew her mother 
would cross the love. 

342. die a maid, because there was no hope of her marry- 
ing him -and she would marry none else. 

343. might, if it might be that, the bloody feud, The mor- 
tal jar\ see on canto 1. 75. 

345. choice, chosen husband. 

346-51. If you expect to hear a tale of love, you are fated to la- 
disappointed. For I am too old and my voice too languid to do 
justice to the warmth of love. 

347. tlie enchanting strain, flic bewitching note (lit for 
love . It is now' dull and languid and thus unable to do justice to 
love. 

1 

348. Love is a slight and not a serious subject. My old age 
is hardly suited' for such a trivial theme, reprove, cast a slur 
on. Its lightness, /. e. of the strain of love. 

350-1. My heart is dead, mv feelings are no more warm, 
my veins are cold, 1 have lost the buoyant spirits of youth, the 
blood is cold in my veins, may, can. 

352. mossed o’er by eld, covered over with moss on account 
qf old age. 

353. The Baron’s Dwarf, Lord Cranstoun’s goblin page. 
“It was surprisingly little, distorted in features, and misshapen in 
limbs.” The original was Gilpin Horner. See Intro, for an account 
of him and his being brought in here. Suffice it to say that the 
‘Lay 5 was written out of deference to a lady’s wish to celebrate 

' him. courser, steed, horse. 
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The Story of the Gobi in I'ngc. 

See Intro. » 

354. crested helm, helmet with the plumes or feathers on. 

355-7. If the Border talcs about him be credible, the dwaif 
was not a human being but a weird phantom, earthly^ mortal. 

358-65. It is said that when the baron rode a-hunting through 
the unfrequented glens of Reedsdale, he heard a weird cry, ‘lost, lost, 
lost,’ and suddenly saw falling at his knee from a height of about 
33 ft., like a tennis ball tossed up, an abnormal, misshaped being 
in look more like a monkey than a man. 

358. a-hunting, in such phrases <1*011. 

359. rarely trod, solitary, scarcely trodden, glens, valleys. 

361. racket, the tennis bat or battledore, tossed, cast or 
beaten up. 

363. the gorge, the chasm, an opening in the mountain side, 
this elfin shape, this diminuti\c being. An eff'v* a being of extra- 
ordinarily small size. 

364. In shape ugly like a small monkey. Distorted, misshaped. 
Ape, motley. 

3 b 5 * # lighted, alighted, got down, fell. 

366. some whit, somewhat, a little, whit : G. dismayed, 
taken aback. 

367-8. five good miles, full ti\c miles, rade, rode. Th's 
was the O.E. past tense, rid him, get rid of, rid him.*’//] 

371. The dwarf was the first to arrixe at the itoor of Lui.l 
Oanstoun’s castle. 

372. It is a common saying that when we become familiar with 
a marvellous thing, we cease to regard it as marvellous. The 
proverb is “familiarity breeds contempt.” Lord Cranstoun also in 
time became used to the goblin and found nothing extraordinary 
or startling in him. 

373. staid, continued to li\e. elvish, adj. from elf 

375. the menial flock, the troop of servants. 

376. And often threw his arms apart as if he had lost some- 
thing. But what he had ‘lost’ and what at last he ‘found 1 , are both 
alike mysterious. See Intro. 

377. 11c was waspish* quick to resent a trifling injury ; on />, 
mischievous : and UthcrUe , malicious ; G. 

378. But he was faithful to Lord Cranstoun. 

379. And he. Lord Cranstoun, was also very pleased with him 
and his sen ice. fain, glad. 
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380-1. Fur once the b;iron would ha\e been taken prisoner or 
killed but for his goblin page. The incident is told in the next 
stanza, had, wold have, taken captive. An if ; G. minis try,, 
service, management, aid. 

382. All those who dwelt on the Border. Home castle is in 
Berwickshire at the N. E. extremity of the Border. Hermitage 
castle in Roxburghshire near the S. W. end of the Border. 

383. Goblin, elvish. 

384. For, /. t\ how he would have been taken or slain (1. 380). 

386. Mary's Chapel of the Lowes, a church dedicated 
to St. Mary and standing on the ‘Loch of the Lowes’, a small lake 
adjoining St. Mary’s Lake. 

387-9. He went to the chapel because he had cowed to make 
a pilgrimage and offer his prayers there. Such pilgrimages wen* 
frequent in those days either as a sign of gratitude for a victory or 
escape or by way of penance for wrong done. (See canto VI). 

our Lady’s lake, /. <*. St. Mary’s Lake, offering, a present, 
may be of money, at the altar, would, was willing, vows, prayers. 

390. “This attempt is historical. It look place in 1557.” The 
ladye came with a band of two hundred armed men of the Scott 
ci an to the kirk of St. Mar\ of the Lowes, and broke, open the 
doors to apprehend Lord Cranstouii “for his destruction”, “out of 
ancient feud and malice prepense”. For this attempt the ladye and 
her men were indicted. 

Tilt 1 effect of this episode is threefold : i 1 lit shows the haired of 
tne Ladye for Cranstoun making the match with his daughter as 
hopeless as could be ; (2; it shows the power of the dwarf ; 13) it 
leads by a nsturnl transition to the exercise of the same power on 
f'is occasion. 

392. trysting place, the rendezvous, the meeting -place ; G. 
1*6, a grassy plain. 

393. Wat of Harden, an ancestor of the poet himself, a 
Scott, amain, speedily. 

394. John of Thirlestane, Sir John Scott, especially 
1. moured by James V. of Scotland. 

396. spears, spearmen, 'flies were altogether 303. 

397-8. Their horses prance, their lances gleam through etc. 
bum, a stream. The Douglas falls into the Yarrow below St. 
Mary’s Lake, prance, run at full career, gleam, flash. This 
h the historic present. 

399. ere day, before the break of day. 

400. void, empty. They had expected to catch Baron Crans- 
toun there but the goblin page, knowing it beforehand in a 

. mysterious way, had anticipated them and hurried away with his- 
master. 
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401. very, extreme, great. rage, anger. They vented thcT 
anger on the church. 

402. Cursed the page because they thought they had been 
cheated of their due through his wicked instrumentality. 

403-4. good green wood is a stock phrase in ballad poelr\. 
aged, old. 

405-6. The horse erects its ears as though it hears a distant 
noise, pricks, points upward. Notice the confusiorf in tense, 
Klooti, pricks , hears. They should all be either present or past. 

407-8. the long lean arm, dwarfs have always dispropo- 
rtionately long arms, signs, waves his arm as a sign. The dwaif 
had in liis own mysterious way, divined the approach of S r 
William. 

40c;. To \ow love or sigh at a sudden parting. 

410-n. Fair Margaret fled like the cushat-dove precipitate’y 
through the grove or cluster of hazel-nut trees. 

startled, frightened, cushat-dove, wood-pigeon. 

412. The dwarf held the stirrup and therein for the baron to 
jump up on the horse, stirrup, the strap hanging from the 
saddle with a suitable appliance for the feet. 

413. '£he knight leapt up on the horse as speedily as he could. 
Vaulted, leapt up. 

414. * And musing deeply on the interview with Margaret, 
pondering, thinking ; G. 

415. Rode eastward, and therefore was likely to meit 
William of Deloraine who was now coming back from Melrose by 
the same way he had taken to it. See I. 

263, This meeting was momentous and forms rifc* subject of 
canto III. green, i. r. ‘good green wood.’ 

'file poet skilfully leaves his readers on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion as to what made the dwarf part the lovers so soon and 
unexpectedly. 

416. he poured the lengthened tale, the minstrel sang 
his song eloquently and unbrokenlv (in a full current or stream,-. 

417. to fail partly with age and partly with excitement. 

418-21. The attendant page smiled and put into his old wither- 
ed hands a \essel filled to the brim with the warmest and best 
wine of Velez in Spain. 

418. Full slily, in a cunning (not arch but good-humoured) 
way. the observant page, the attendant servant of the Jut to 
1. 39. The page saw that the old man required a heartening-up, 
and ga\c him a warm cordial. 

419. of age, of the old man. 
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420. Goblet, cup. The et is a diminutive suffix, crowned, 
full to the brim, brimful, mighty, warm and ardent. 

421. This line illustrates ‘wine’. The blood, juice, of the vine 
scorched, ripened by the sun, in Velez , a town in Malaga, the best 
wine producing district of Spain. The ‘juice of the grape’ is 
metaphorically called the ‘blood’ since as the blood circulates in 
man and is his life, so the juice circulates in the grape and fopns 
its cssence # or virtue. 

423. the big drop, the tears of gratitude for the Duchess’ 
generosity. 

424. to bless long, /. e. to bless her with long life and 
prosperity. 

425. And to bless all etc. a son of song, a minstrel. 

426. maidens, /. e. the bower maidens. See Intro. 1 . 63. 

827-8. How long and how heartily he drank off the wine, 
zealously, warmly, ardently, precious juice, rich wine, quaffed 
drank (in darge draughts). 

429-30. The minstrel heartened up by the glass, looked cheer- 
fully at the ladies and smiled. 

emboldened by the draught, cheered b\ the glass of 
wine. t 

431-2. The warm wine fired his blood and cheered his soul. 

cordial, heart-warming, nectar of the bowl, wine in the 
glass, 'flu* ‘nectar’ was the drink as ‘ambrosia’ the food of the 
gods. Hence nectar —any delicious drink, swelled his old viens, 
warmed the languid blood in him, filled his veins with an increased 
flow' of blood. 

433-4. IfHbrc the minstrel began his song again, his fingers 
lightly passed over the strings of the harp striking out a short, de- 
lightful strain of music. This ‘lighter’ strain was appropriate to the 
love interlude with which he began. 

prelude, prologue or set of notes on the harp. ran, was 
struck out rapidly. 



CANTO III. 


If the first two Cantos are full of weird descriptions , this is 
full of action though the magic element is not altogether absent. 
Hut even magic here is productive of action. • 

We learn : - 

(1) That, as might be expected, Cranstoun and Deloraine 
meet and fight and the latter is worsted. 

(2) Cranstoun leaves the elfin page “to stanch the wound” 
of Deloraine and see him safe to Hranksome castle. 

[ Here are two noble triats in the character of the baron. If he 
were shown as a mean sneaking coward vanquished by Deloraine, 
our sympathy for him as a lover of Margaret would suffer. His 
merciful conduct after the skirmish shows the essential nobleness 
of his heart. Valour and virtue both entitle him to the possession 
of the flower of Tcviot.] 

(3) The goblin espies the magic book, and gets a spell out of 
it one that can cast a “blear illusion” and make things seem 
what the)* are not. 

(4) Deloraine is brought to the castle and left at the door of 
the Ladye’s secret bower. 

(5) The goblin sees the child (1. 88), and leads it astray out 
of the castle into a thick wood where it is ^eft alone. 

(6 ■ The child falls into the hands of strange archers who turn 
out to be Englishmen the first indication that an Ei^lish force is 
advancing towards Hranksome. 

(7) The Dwarf takes the place of the child in the castle, as- 
sumes his -look, and plays countless mischievous pranks to the 
bewilderment of all. 

(8) The la dye might have found him out by her superior 
magic but she is now busy tending Deloraine — an excellent and 
noticeable trait in the lad ye otherwise so stern and resolved. 

(9) Deloraine comes round slowly but steadily. 

(10; The midnight ‘bale-fires’ indicate the coming of a foe-- 
the hurried prepartion in Hranksome, the gathering of the clans, 
unccrtanity as to who the foe might be. 

| Note how this uncertainty prolongs the interest in the action], 

r. These lines refer to 11. 346-351. The And reminds the hearers 
of what he had said before and prepares them for some modification 
of it. 
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3. kindly fire, natural warmth of heart or enthusiasm. 

4. My affections are cold, dead and gone, in old age. 

6-8. 1 am surprised that 1 said I could not sing of love because 

1 was old and weak, no longer possessing the vigour and enthusiasm 
of youth. It was base and false and treacherous on my part, a 
minstrel that 1 am whose proper function is to sing of love, to say 
so in respect of the grandest theme that ever fired the imagination 
of a poet. ' 

the dearest theme, the most delightful, cherished subject 
(love), warmed, kindled, fired, dream, imagination, recreant, 
false traitor ; G. ‘Love’ being the minstrel’s proper subject, to 
decline to sing of it would be for him to desert his duty ; hence k a 
traitor.’ 

9-10. I wonder that I could mention the word Move’ without 
feeling imsclf stirred to sing in rapturous strains of it. wake etc., 
feel myself roused to sing enthusiastically of love. 

Scoffs fines on love. 

Few- English poets ha\e spoken more rapturously of low*. 
It is the dearest subject to a poetic soul. It sets it on fire. Love is 
omnipresent and omnipotent, there is none on heaxetyor earth 
that does not feel its sway. All alike are subject to it, lords and ladies, 
the rich and the poor, the warrior and the shepherd, hideed, 
human love is but an affluence of dixine love, and Clod is the peren- 
nial fount and source of all love. 

11-17. Love is all powerful. Lords and ladies, warriors and 
shepherds, the rich and the poor all alike are subject to loxe. 
The mightiness of love is seen at all times in war and in peace, 
and everywhere, on earth below and heaxen above. 

11. In times of peace, the shepherd sings of love. Pastoral 
poetry is the poetry of the love of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
reed is a crude musical instrument made by several stalks join- 
ed together by wax. It symbolises ‘pastoral poetry 5 . 

12. In war, it is love that inspires the warrior to his brax esl 
deeds. The soldier is xvarmed to his noblest achievements by the 
recollection that the eyes of his lady love are on him. 

13-14. The halts of the rich are contrasted with the hamlets of 
the poor. The rich in their balls and the poor in their country 
dances, are alike amenable to loxe. gay attire, gala dress, 
green, meadows. 

15. The power of love is seen on all men— the rich courtiers, 
the gallant soldiers, and the studious poets and philosophers, the 
grove is here put either for the ladies or such men as seek solitary 
nooks and corners, e. g., poets etc. 
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1 6. above, in heaven, below, on the earth. 

1 7- ‘Heaven’ is in this epigram used in two senses, love is 
heaven, /. <*. heavenly, supremely sweet, heaven is love, i.e. (lod 
is the source and fount of love, is love itself. Another meaning is 
also possible, ‘love gives the happiness of heaven and heaven is so 
happy because there we love and arc loved’. Cf. Tennyson, “Strong 
son of (lod, immortal Love”. 

18. So, that heaven is love etc. ween, think. 

19. Thinking deeply of the love interview. Ponder now re- 
quires on or over after it. See ii 414. 

2 1 . The goblin page shouted because he understood that a 
bloody skirmish was imminent. He would put his lord on his 
guard, wild and shrill, adverbially used. 

22. Lord Cranstoun had hardly time enough to put on his 
helmet. Except when actually engaged a knight did not wear his 
helmet, don, put on ; G. Cranstoun was taken unawares be- 
cause ( 1) he was lost in thought and (2' Dclorainc moved 
down a shady hill. 

23-24. When he saw a knight riding down the hill. (This 
knight was Sir William of Deloraine;. 

the Shady hill, the wooded hill side, stately, grand, prick- 
ing, riding, spurring. This line is an echo of Spenser's, “A gentle 
knight* was pricking on the plain.” 

25-26. The horse of dapple gray colour, was smeared all over 
with clay and sweat (showing that it had run hard even through 
miry pools). 

dapple-gray, see on I 251. dapple* spotted, splashed, wet, 
covered. * 

27. stain, blood-mark. 

28-9. It appeared from his wretched look at the time as though 
he had ridden all night long, weary plight, state of exhaustion, 
live-long, the long night through. 

O a ns toads encounter with l)c f online. 

Hastily retreating from an interview with Margaret in Brank- 
some’s ‘good green wood,’ Cranstoun saw Dclorainc before him 
returning back from Melrose. No sooner bad their eyes met 
than the old ill-blood rose in their minds. They dashed against 
each other with all the tremendous fury of mutual hostility and their 
“meeting seemed like the bursting thunder cloud.” Dclorainc gave 
a heavy blow to Cranstoun sending him reeling back, and his tough 
ash-spear broke into “a thousand flinders”. But Cranstoun soon 
recovered self-possession and sent his lance through the Borderers 
mail as though it were of silk, and broke it in his bosom. 
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Deloraine sank down on the ground gasping for breath. Cranstoun 
left with instructions to his goblin page to tend the knight and 
‘•stanch his wounds.” 

31-4. He did not seem to be in the least weary when he saw 
the crane on the crest of Lord Cranstoun waving in the sun. For 
he at once couched his spear for attack. (The sight of an enem> 
had roused the fierce blood of the moss-trooper in him). j 

31-2. no whit, not at all. On whit, sec ii. 366. sunny 
beam, rays of the sun. The sun was just up. marked, saw. 

33. crane, “the crest of the Cranstouns, in allusion to their 
name, is a crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot.” (Cranstoun 

crane + stone). 

34. ready spear, ‘reach ’ is a proleptic epithet, it anticipates 
the notion of the verb, ‘llis spear was readily in his rest.’ The 
rest was a part of the saddle against which the butt-end of the 
spear was placed when it was brought in position for a charge. 

35-8. Few words they spoke and these full of ire and indicative 
of their intense hatred for each other. These few fiery words were 
the prelude to a \ iolent and bloody stife. 

35. high, angry, scornful. 

36. marked, showed, foemen, the opponents, feudal hate, 

( r ) hatred which they felt for each other on account of the feud 
subsisting between the two families, or (2) the hatred which a vassal 
felt for the enemies of his lord ( feudal having the sense it has in 
'‘feudal system '. } 

37. question and reply exchanged between the two. 

38. dire debate, dreadful, blooody contest. debate, strife, 
now generally in words ; G. 

39-40. The horses felt their riders' enmity toward each other, 
coursers, horses, mortal, deadly. 

41-2. The horses snorted violently when they were turned and 
taken to a distance from each other to let each combatant obtain 
the necessary momentum for the attack. (When the horses were 
standing loo near to each other, this space was not available.) 

snorted, breathed, wheeled, turned, vantage-ground,, 
space enough to allow him to charge his opponent at full speed. ' 

43. It is natural for a man to bend towards the centre of the 
earth when he wheels round rapidly. 

45-6. He prayed to his guardian saint ; he sighed recollecting 
fair' Margaret. In the days of chivalry when a knight “loved one 
maiden only and clave to her”, the love of the lady was an inspi- 
ration warming him for the bravest deeds. On patron saints see 
ii *70. 

47. Sturdy Deloraine has already declared that “prayer knew 
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he hardly one” (ii. vi). He was a stark moss-trooper, and cared 
more for the effectiveness of his blows than prayers or vows. 

49- 50. stooped, bent (like one attacking an enemy), couched, 
brought it on a level with his enemy for the charge. See i. 216. 
spurred, ran. steed, horse, to, at. career, speed : Gh 

51-2. 'Fhe crash with which the heavy-armed combatants met 
was like the sound of a thunderbolt. 9 

champions, warriors, bursting, noise, crash. 

53. Heavy was the blow Sir William gave to the baron, dint, 
blow ; G. lent, inflicted, gave. 

54. backwards bent, reeled back (under the force of the 
blow). 

55-8. H,e fell back on the horse, 'file feathers on his helmet 
were scattered in the air. The strong lance of Sir William was 
broken into fragments. 

56. plumes, feathers, gale, wind. 

57. tough, strong, ash-spear, spear the handle of which 
was made of the ash. This was the Borderer’s spear, stout and 
true, strong and faithful (in having pierced many a foe). 

58. flinders, pieces, splinters, flew, broke. 

59-60. of more avail, stronger, of greater strength, like silk, 
as easily as though the Borderer had worn a silk dress and no 
mail armour, mail, see ante. 

61-2. Passing or penetrating through the borderer’s shield, 
jack, and acton, broke in his bosom. 

jack, a leathern coat worn over the mail, acton, a leather 
jacket worn under the coat of mail. % 

63. the warrior Sir William, saddle-fast, firm in the 
saddle, fast, firm, as in ‘play fits/ and loose 1 . 

O4-6. t’ndcr the force of the terrific charge, the horse fell, the 
girthing broke, and the rider and the animal lay on the ground 
in a heap. 

stumbling in, stunned by. mortal, not actually causing 
death but likely to cause it, tremendous, shock, charge, girthing, 
a strap passing under the horse and keeping the saddle firm, 
on, more strctly in, 

67. The baron unable to check the horse, passed onward on 

his course, /. e. rode for some distance beyond Deloraine. • 

68. giddy rolled his brain, he felt so dizzy. 

70. When he checked the course of the horse and wheeled 
round, reined, stopped and wheeled, turned the horse round by 
pulling at the reins. 

72. Lie as senseless as the dust red with his blood. 
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73-6. He bade his goblin page (1) to stanch the wound, 
(2 1 to stay beside the warrior, (3) to tend and nurse him, and (4 j 
to see him safe to Blank some. 

to stanch the wound, to stop the flow of the blood from the 
wound. ‘To’ is now omitted after ‘bid’, doubtful state, critical 
condition, in which he was hovering between life and death. 

77. inly r moved, moved within himself. He felt pity foi 
Deloraine who was a Scott and thus a relative of Margaret. 

80-2. I may not stay here long : it is so ( lose to Branksome : 
they may get scent of me ; and then they will allow me little time 
■even to confess my sins before they kill me. 

the swifter, /. e. I must run away swifter than 1 should 
otherwise because 1 I have almost killed one of their kinsmen, 
short shrift, little time for me to confess my sins and get 
absolution before I am killed. Confession before death is a 
practice of very great importance in the Roman Catholic church, 
dying day, to-day will be my dying day and death shall come 
on me too soon. 

84. abode, stayed. 

85. withstood, opposed, gainsaid. 

86. Therefore for doing no good to Deloraine he stayed behind 
benevolent motives were unknown to him - but because he dared 

not oppose his master. 

87. the corslet, armour for the body, took off, removed. 

88. espied, saw. the Mighty Book, the book of magi(. 

89-90. The dwarf was amazed to see that a knight should 
ride like a priest with a book (The Bible) next to his bosom, a 
knight of piide, a proud knight, a book-bosomed priest, a 
priest carrying the Bible or the mass-book in the folds of his gown. 
This was a custom with the priests when they came to Melrose 
“to baptise and marry in the parish”. They were thence called 
Itook-a-bosomes. 

91. search, examine the state of. stanch, sec on 1 . 73. 

92. the secret as to what the book was and what it con 
tained. 


How the Goblin came to Know his one spell. 

When Cranstoun had left him behind to tend the wounded 
Deloraine, the goblin had hardly taken otT his corslet when he 
found a book fastened close to the knight’s bosom. It excited 
his curiosity to know what the book was and what it contained. 
The iron clasp and the iron band long resisted him and opened 
only when he had smeared the cover over with the Christian 
blood of the knight. The goblin took a hasty glance into it, and 



could get only one spell out of it but it was a spell powerful 
enough to make things appear what they were not, a lady a knight, 
a knight a lady, a cobweb a taspestry, a nutshell a barge, a seed a 
palace, etc. etc. He but just tried to read another spell when a 
heavy ‘buffet* came down mysteriously on him, and the book shut up 
amain. 

93- See ii. 244. 

94. the elfin grasp, the unholy grasp of the goblin. He 
tried long and industriously to unfasten the iron bands but 
failed. 

95-6. When he had unfastened one band, it closed again 
as soon as he betook himself to the next. 

97-100. The book would not open to any but those who had 
been duly baptized. It would not open to the (ioblin until he 
had smeared it with the blood of the Christian Sir William, 
baptism conferred on Christians the power of resisting and 
overcoming spells. Deloraine was a Christian, his blood had 
therefore an efficacy over magic. 

unchristened, not baptised, hand of the (ioblin. smeared, 
wet. curdled gore, frozen blood. 

tor. A, for one (moment; only, spread, opened. 

102. spell, magical charm or incantation. The (ioblin could 

just get a glimpse of one short charm but this was enough for 
his purpose -it made men see things what they were not, e. g., 
a knight a lady. This enabled the (Ioblin to seduce the child 
out of the castle when the warders thought that only a terrier and 
a lurcher were passing out. Sec 11. 1 50-2. 

103. That short spell had a great magical miehl or virtue, 

glamour, enchantment, delusion : G. ’ 

105-6. Could make the cobwebs on a prison wall appear as 
rich tapestry in a stately hall. 

cobwebs, the net-work spun by a spider, tapestry, rich 
hangings. 

107. A nutshell appear as large as a splendid boat. 

108. A shepherd's hut seem as magnificent as a palace. 

sheeting, a rustic cot. 

109. Young men appear as old, the old as young. 

r 10. All seemed false, nothing real or as it was, under the 
magic power of that spell, delusion, optical error, naught, 
nothing. 

1 F2. a buffet, a blow. 

115-16. He rose bewildered and shook his large head with its 
matted hair. A disproportionately large head is the mark of the 
brownies, matted, with the hairs twisted and tangled like a mat 
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i 17. word, short sentence, muttered, spoke gruin blindly. 

1 1 8. ‘Old man, tlmt blow was a heavy one*, The goblin had 
.a sort of supernatural intuition that the blow was struck either 
by the spirit of the magician or the devil to whom he had sold 
himself. 

119-20. No more dared he to look into the mighty book, 
pry, look, »2e. 

122. faster, /. r. tighter. 

124-6. who gave the stroke, not k b> any living man 
(l-i 26) but by an invisible spirit either that of Michael Scott 
himself or one of those mentioned in ii 255 — 261. Perhaps it 
was the former, mot, may ; G. so... thrive, so may 1 prosper, 
almost an oath implying that even the ‘naming of an evil spirit 
is unpropitinu.s. 

The Goblin's pranks in Ilranksome Castle. 

Under his masters orders which he could not gainsay the goblin 
carried Deloraine to Ilranksome Castle but, true to the ingrained 
malice of his nature, tlung the warrior on the ground so that 
“the blood swelled freshly from the wound" He then seduced 
the young heir of the castle and in the shape of a comrade took 
him to the woods to play. There he left him and came byck to 
Ilranksome, and played aP manner of foul tricks on the inmates, 
they all the while under the impression that it was none other 
than their masters young child. lie well-nigh slew some of 
the young Hucclcuch’s comrades, tore Dame Maudlin’s silken 
dress, lighted the match of the bandolier and wofully scorched 
Sym Hall. JHie Lad ye might have dispelled the charm bul 
she was much too busy lending Deloraine. 

127. unwillingly, see 1. 86. addressed, set about, made 

ready. * 

128. high behest, stern command. High. Scott uses the 
word in a variety of senses, it may mean here, besides what is 
suggested above, ‘worthy of attention and respect*. 

129. the living corse, the living body which appeared as 
dead, one more dead than alive. 

corse, corpse, a dead body ; G. This is fig. oxymoron. 

132. beards, faces (by tig. synecdoche, part put for the whole*.) 

134. wain, waggon. See on i. 170. This was a delusion 
caused by the short spell the goblin had learnt. 

135-6. Lord David’s tower, see on i 127. secret tower, 
see on i. 2. 

137. but that, if it were not that. Before the superior spell 
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with which the ladyc guarded her bower (see i. 3.), the goblin's 
short charm was powerless. And he, as a goblin , could not enter 
the magic cordon, spread like a net. 

139. He would have and could ha\c laid him on the ladye’s 
own bed. 

140. gramary e, magic : G. 

141. He had nothing good but all malice in his com position. 
He could do no good. He would have soiled the ladyc’s bed, he 
flung the warrior upon the ground. 

143. welled, flowed or bubbled out like water. 

144. repassed, recrossed, court, courtyard. 

145. spied, saw', child, son of the ladyc. sport, play. 

*46. to train, to lure, to draw away, entice. This is an 
obsolete sense. 

147-8. Kor, in one word, he was always malicious, never had 
any good intentions in him. 

at a word, in short, brieriv. for /. c. ‘for doing.' 

149-50. It seemed to the boy that some gay comrade was 
leading him forth into the woods. This is another delusion caused 
by the jf|iell. 

comrade, playmate. 

151-2. Another delusion. The warders thought that a terrier 
and a lurcher were passing out. drawbridge, a moveable bridge 
over a moat at the entrance to a castle, stout, brave, terrier 
and lurcher, two kinds of dogs. A ‘terrier* was named from its 
habit of pursuing rabbits into their holes, from term, earth : and a 
’ ‘lurcher 5 from the dogs lurking or lying in wait. % 

153-4. fell, rock, woodland, in the wood. 

155-6. , No enchantment can subsist in a living stream. “If 
you can interpose a 4 brook between you and witches, spectres, or 
even fiends, you arc in perfect safety.” dissolved the spell, 
rendered the charm ineffective or nugatory. So that the dwarf 
could no more appear to the boy like ‘a comrade gay 5 but resumed 
his elfish shape. 

157-8. If he could have indulged in his malicious intentions, 
he would have broken the limbs of the child, vilde, a corruption 
of ‘vile 5 , crippled, broken, mutilated. 

159-60. Or strangled him to death in mere spite. lean, .thin, 
withered. strangled, choked him to death. fiendish 
spleen, devellish malice. The spleen was of old supposed to be 
the seat of anger. 

161. Hut the dwarf was mortallv afraid of the ladye. had, 
hold. 
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163-4. but, only, scowled, looked grimly, frowned, startl- 
ed child, the child who was startled at the frown, darted, fled, 
shot. 

165-6. bounding, at a leap. Lost etc., sec on ii. 376. , 

The Toy's adventure in the wood. t 

When the goblin had suddenly changed his shape at a woodland 
brook, the bo\ v\as “full sore amazed" and for a lime knew not 
what to do. He then tried to retrace his steps back to Hranksome 
but went deeper into the wood. Just then a dark bloodhound 
came running and ba\ing at him but the bo> gallantly hit it off 
with his little bat. Two archers approached — one was for shooting 
him, the other cheeked him. It transpired that they were English 
archers, and when they learned from the boy that he was fc tlu s heir 
of bold Ihtcclouch,* they carried him off as a prisoner to Lord 
Dacre of whose party they were. 

167. Full sore amazed, greatly puzzled, change, of the 
dwarf into his proper shape. 

162-70. frightened at the wild etc. wild yell, hideous shout, 
visage, face, dark, mysterious, unintelligible. words of 
gramarye, magic spells, Most, lost' Xc. gramarye, see on I. 140.,,- 

171-2. The frightened child stood in that shady arbour or 
wood like a lily rooted to the soil. This is a beautiful comparison, 
bower, see on i. 2. rooted, motionless (like a tree with its roots 
deep down in the soil,. 

175-6. He was afraid he might see the hideous scowl glaring at 
him from some thicket, grisly, horrible, glare, scowl (at him), 
thicket, busfy 

177-8. Thus startled at even step, he walked on till he had 
wandered deeper into the wood. s 

startling, being startled. 

179-82. The more he tried to find out the way to Branksomc, 
the deeper he went into the wood, until at last he heard the bark- 
ing of a grey-hound echo among the rocks around him. ay©, 
always, astray, in the wrong wa>. ring to, resound with, echo, 
baying, barking. 

183-4. the deep mouthed bay, the loud barking, nigher, 
nearer fto the boy), still, continually. 

185-7. Then suddenly ran out of the wood a dark blood-hound, 
his brown mouth and nose scenting his track and his eyes flash- 
ing fire. 

tawny, • browm-rolourcd. muzzle, the projecting mouth and 
nose of an animal, tracked the ground, scented its way along 
the ground, shot fire, looked fiery. 
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188-9. As soon as the bloodhound saw the strayed child, he 
sprang at him very furiously. 

soon as, /. c. as soon as. wildered, 'lost in the wild,’ gone 
astray,- not bewildered » puzzled. flew, sprang, right, very, 
furiouslie, for the archaic spelling see on i. 2. 

190-3. i think the reader would have been glad if he had seen 
the gallant attitude of the boy at the time, a chip *of the old 
block, worthy son of a heroic father, when his cheeks glowed with 
fear and anger. 

4 ween, believe, bearing, conduct, noble sire, heroic father. 
He was the son of Sir Walter Scott mentioned in i. 58. wet, with 
sweat or with tears, ’twixt, under the joint influence of. ire, anger. 

T94-5. faced, met, opposed, manfully, like a. man, with 
valoui\ bat, which lie carried in his hand and with which he was 
playing (1. 145). 

[96-8. He struck the dog so sore with his bat, that the animal 
tied back to a safe distance and thence harked loudly though still 
couching in readiness to spring. 

cautious distance, such a distance n» it was cautious or 
prudent for the dog to flee to. hoarsely, loudly ( though with a 
broken vtice). in act to spring, in the attitude of*springing 
upon the child. 

199-203. Suddenly shot out of the wood a bowman who, when 
lie saw the bloodhound was struck back, drew his arrow and was 
about to take aim at the child when a rough voice bade him slop. 

dashed, ran out. glade, bower or wood, stayed, held at 
bay. tough, strong, bow-string, string or rope of the bow. 
hoy, ho. are exclamations used by a commander %o order the 
cessation of hostilities, e.g., in The Princess, “my father’s clamour 
at our backs with Ho !” and in The Coming of Arthur^ “Ho ! 
they yield.” • 

204. issued from, came out of. 

205. fellow, companion, surly mood, angry, hot temper. 

206. quelled, checked, put an end to. ban-dog, mastiff ; 
see on* i. 137. 

207. yeoman, see on i. 20. good, stout. Hut very often 
used without any distinct sense. 

209- 1 2. He was an excellent marksman — no one better — he could 
hit a fallow deer five hundred feet off from him. 

a fallow deer, /. c. one of a brownish colour, fro, from. 
Now used only in the phrase ‘to and fro\ hand and eye, for ‘aim/ 
eye more clear, a surer aim. bended, *. e. bent. To ‘bend a 
bow* is to strain it by fastening the striftg, as in taking aim or shoot- 
ing an arrow 
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213-14. His black hair cut short adorned his brown face, 
shorn, cut, cropped, close, short, set off, showed to the best 
advantage. 

215-16. The red cross of St. < ieorge adorned his small flat 
cap. * old, is a term of affection. St. George’s Gross, see on 
i. 46. » 

barret A cap, a little flat cap usually worn by archers ; G. 
grace, adorn. 

217-18. His bugle hang by his side tied to a wolf-skin belt, 
bugle-hom, usually contracted to ‘bugle.’ All, is intensive, 
baldric, see on ii. 215. 

219-20. And his short sword, bright and sharp, had gi\en the 
death to many a deer. 

falchion, see on i. 62. clear, bright. 

221-28. He was dressed like an archer --he had all the qualities 
of the character of one. His green -coloured tunic hardly came 
down to the knee : he carried at his belt a bundle of bright arrows ; 
he had no bigger a shield than 011c scarcely a span in breadth. He 
regarded it as cowardly and against the law of arms to wound an 
antagonist* on his thigh or leg. Scott imitated this description 
of an archer from Drayton’s I’olyolbion. 

221-2. kirtle, tunic, forest green, green cloth sfich as 
foresters wore. It was usually called ‘the Lincoln green’ or 
‘Kendal green* from the places where it was made. ' scantily, 
barely. 

223-4. A furbished sheaf of keen arrows he wore at bis belt, 
furbished, t polished, bright, sheaf, a quiver to hold arrows, 
keen, sharp-edged. 

225-6. buckler, small round shield, span, the space from 
the point of the thumb to that of the little finger when extended : 
about nine inches, fence, protection, weapon or shield to guard 
himself. Lat. femfcn\ to ward off*. 

227-8. The man that would strike below the knee was not a 
man, i.i\ not manly but cowardly, in his estimation. 

229-30. He now carried in his hand his slackened bow and the 
thong to bind the bloodhound. 

the leash, lit. * a loose rope.’ band, strap to bind the 
bloodhound. 

233. That the child might neither offer violence nor run away, 
i.e. just to secure the child. 

234-5. For when the child saw the Red Cross of St. (ieorge, 
he took the man for an Knglish foe, and struggled hard to get free 
from him. 
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the Red Cross is the Cross of St. George, the patron .saint 
■of England, spied, saw. strove, struggled. 

236. by St. George, in the name of. This is an adjuration. 

237. a prize, a prisoner or hostage for whom we may demand 
a large ransom, methinks, an impersonal verb — it seems to me. 

238-9. His beautiful appearance and his courage, indicate that 
he is of high rank, of high degree, of a noble descent or birth. 

240. The child says. 

241. The heir of the late Sii Walter Scott, the redoubtable 
owner of Bucclcuch Castle. 

243. False Southron, cowardly southerner, a name then 
contem piously given by the Scots to Englishmen, dearly rue, 
bitterly repent, rue, grieve ; G. 

244-5. Wat of Harden, see on ii. 393. good at need, an 
old ballad phrase : see on i. 231. 

246. every Scott, i.c. every member of the Scott clan. 

248. Despite, in spite of: 

249. I will have thee hanged on a tree and leave thy dead body 
there to bt fed upon by crows and vultures. 

250-4. Many thanks for thy kind wishes, fair boy, but 1 never 
thought I had the honour of having such a valuable prize as thou 
art. 

gramercy, thanks ; G. 

252-5. But if thou art the chief of such a warlike clan and the 
.son of such a great father, when thou dost really come u> thy civ* . r - 
■dom, thou wilt surely make an excellent raider, and tne wardens 
on the English side shall have much ado to keep peace and order. 

254. ev$r command, dost become the chief of Buccleuch : n 
deed as in name, command, /.<». chiefdom. 

255. wardens, guardians or keepers of the peace on the 
border (between England and Scotland). See on i. 51. The 
borderland was divided into parts each under a governor called a 
warden. had, will have. 

256-7. I will wager my strong bow against a frail hazel wand, 
thou wilt surely keep them employed on the border, give them 
work enough to keep peace against thy raids. The wager (Trft) 
means that if the child would not make them work, he would p;rti 
with his bow, use it no more, and take up a wand. So in Shakes- 
peare, Richard III exclaims, “My dukedom to a beggarly dennicr.” 

259. good Lord Dacre, Lord Dacre of the North, evidently 
the leader of the present English party. 

260-1. We have made a good beginning when we have eap-. 
t tired the son and lieir-apparent of the very clan against which we 
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m e now inarching. The English came to demand the surrender of 
Deloraine for a breach of border rules. 

263. seemed, appeared to other. The dwarf had come back 
and taken his place. 

266. He caused a good deal of harm and annoyance to jthe 
inmates of the castle, annoy is here a noun. In modern English, 
it 's a verb, ‘annoyance’ being the substantive. 

267-9. He pinched, beat, o\erthrew and almost slew some of 
the comrades. 

pinched, pressed hard between the ends of his lingers. Cf. 
11 Pens,' “ She was pinched and pulled, she said.” well-nigh, 
\er\ nearly. 

2to. Dame Maudlin, probabh the nurse. Maudlin is a 
corruption of Magdalene, tire, head-dress. 

271-3. And as Svm Hall the hackbuteer, stood by the fire, he 
lighted the match of his bandelier and wofully scorched him. 

Sym is a shortened form of Simon, bandelier, a belt worn 
ac ross the breast, with a leather pouch attached in which powder, 
etc were carried. He set fire to the powder. 

wofully scorched, frightfully burned, hacklyiteer, a 
soldier armed with a hackbut, a kind of gun. 

274-5. The mischief the naughty fellow made, can hardlv be 
described, urchin, lad ; G. 

276-7. Many thought that the child was under devilfish influ- 
ence. They had never seen him so mischicxous. 
possessed with an evil spirit. 

278-81. * The Ladve might by her superior magic have easily 
dispelled or rendered ineffective the charm of the goblin, if .she 
were not now busy tending Deloraine. 

281. To tend to, the usual phrase is k in tending.® 

282-3. She was much astonished to see Deloraine lying on the 
threshold of her magic-guarded bow er. 

284-5* She thought that the bold fmager was wounded by 
some invisible spirit hovering in the air. of, hovers in. sky, air. 
the bold moss-trooper, see on i 215. 

286-9. At the first sight of the wounded hero it struck her that 
he had probably tried to read in the mighty book in spite of her 
stvict commands to the contrary and, as a penalty, had been 
wounded by some airy spirit, but when on closer scrutiny she saw 
the splinters of the lance in his bosom she knew that it was an 
earthly, and not an airy, foe. 

despite, in spite of. precept dread, strict orders. See i. 
.245-50. earthly, material, not such as might be expected to be 
wielded by spirits. 
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The cure by sympathy . 

It was a method of surgery practised even down to the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. By it, the salve was applied not to the 
wound but to the weapon which had caused it. Thus the ladye 
took the broken fragments of the lance out of Delorainc’s bosom, 
washed away the clotted gore, and “salved the splinter o’er and 
o'er.” pelorainc all the while turned round and round on his bod 
as if writhing with agony as though “ she galled his wounds.” 

290. splinter, fragments of the lance. 

291. .With a magic spell, stopped the flow of blood. 

292. gash, wound, bade her attendants, bound, bandaged. 

294-6. She took the broken lance, washed it clear of the blood- 
ipots on it, and smeared it over with an ointment. 

'This method of surgery by w hich not the wound but the weapon 
which caused it, is dressed, is called ‘the cure by sympathy.’ It 
was believed in even at the beginning of the 17th century. S» « t 
refers to it here on the authority of Sir Kcnelm Digby. 

clotted gore, frozen blood, salved, ‘‘annotated with a 
healing ointment.” 

297-cu Deloraine who was in a tit of unconsciousness, twisted 
and writhed on the bed as though he felt pain when she turned the 
splinter round and round, trance, swoon, galled, rubbed, hrrt. 
Indeed the splinter bad taken the place of the wound. • 

30 r. whole man, cured. This is the Biblical sense of whole ; 
“ They that are whole need not a physician but they that are sick.” 
Carlyle defined whole as “ without a hole.” 

303-4. did rue, was sorry for (a calamity to so '%)yal a parti- 
san). 

306. curfew bell, evening. See on i. 337. 

308. smooth, unruffled (because “the wind was calm.”) 
halm, soothing (like an ointment to a wound). 

. 309-10. Even the rough sentinel who possessed no delicacy >r 

refinement of feeling, owned the soothing influence of evening. 

313-6. She sat on the roof of the castle, and pla>ed on the lu-e. 
She touched up a romantic tunc, and her mind naturally wandered 
to the green hawthorn under which in the early dawn she had 
enjoyed the company of her lover. 

turret, roof, lone, alone. waked, touched up, played, 
soft tone, sweet music. Touched, produced (on the string-.), 
wild, not boisterous but romantic, note, strain, all between , all 
the time between her snatches of playing on the lute. 

3 F7. streamed free from band, floated loosely behind lur. 
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318. rested, was placed. 

319-20. She looked at the evening star, Venus or Hesperus,-' -the 
star loved by all lovers. The evening star is ‘ the star of love ’ 
because it announces the approach of the hour of silence and rest 
when lovers expect to meet. Campbell calls it the “ star of lover’s 
soft interviews”; Longfellow, “the evening star, the star of loxeand 
rest”; Scott, “the star of love”; Tennyson, “ Love’s white star”.. 

The EStglish invasion : the gathering of the Scotch clans. 

The English advanced on Branksome Castle and the beacon- 
blaze of war flamed up in the western sky : there was no mistaking 
it. The warder blew bis war-note and the knights hurried out of 
‘ the festal hall.* The grey old seneschal stood in the midst of 
them and issued forth his “ loud mandates.” Messengers ran out 
in haste calling the clans together — the Johnstones and the Scotts 
of Liddesdale, the Elliots and the Armstrongs. Then ‘ the read) 
page ’ “ awaked the* need-tire’s slumbering brand,’* and a score of 
tires from height and hill and cliff blazed forth, each fraught with 
warlike tidings, till Edinburgh saw the blazes and the Regent 
issued peremptory orders that all the Scotch clans should “boxvnc 
them for the border." Meanwhile the lad ye was not idle but 
shared the high toil of her steward, met the danger with a smile, 
cheered the young knights, and held councils with u thc chiefs o! 
rper age.” The livelong night Bra nksome rang with the^'noise of 
steel and the bac kward clang of the casfle-bell sounding the alarm. 
Massive stones and iron bars were heaped up on keep and tower as 
a missile to whelm the foe with deadly shower. The sentinels 
passed the watchword, the bloodhounds and the ban-dogs yelled 
w'thin. 

321-8. Margaret looks out towards the west to see ‘ the star of 
loxe,’ and espies a light burning on Penchryst Hill and wonder* if 
i? be the western star. The light gradually spreads out oxer the 
sky and illuminates the darkness. And then she has little doubt 
that it is not ‘the star of love’s soft interx iexv * but the beacon-blaze 
announcing the approach of a coming a fl rax. She is dismayed ; 
she can hardly breathe ; she knows death and misery are at hand. 

321. Penchryst Pen, a hill not far from Branksome. the 
star, i.e. the western star. Pen is a Celtic word equivalent to a 
“hill-top”. This word is radically connected with the xvord Pen ( — a 
mountain) occuring in Pen A r eius. The word occurs in ///f7/nines r 
perhaps so called because of its nine peaks. 

322. ken, view, rises to her ken, comes within sight. 

•323-4. And spreading its glare all over the sky, scatters its 

rays through the. darkness, i.e. illuminates it. loose tresses, long 
rays of light, night, darkness. L. 324 is an eeijo of Shakes- 
peare’s in Henry VI. i. 1.2, “ Comets... Brandish your crystal 
tresses in the sky”. 
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325. red glare, bright light. 

326 Oh, no, it is not the western star but a beacon -blaze. See 

i. 47. 

327-8. Scarce could she draw her breath from a chest which 
was tightened by great terror. ‘Tightened’ is thus a transferred 
epithet, the fire of death, the beacon. 

330. Blew the bugle as a signal for the inmates of the castle 
to be ready. See i. VI. * 

331-2. At the loud sound, rock, wood and river, resounded. 

333-4. The war-note alarmed the knights in the midst of their 
merriment in the hall, startled forth, i.e. so startled them that 
they rushed forth out of the hall. Almost a ‘Zeugma.’ 

336. cresset, lam]), taper. Lit. an open iron vessel contain- 
ing pitch and other combustibles. Torches and tapers glared in 
the courtyard. 

337-40. These lines spendidly describe the crowd of knights in 
the courtyard with llici 1 helmets and tossing plumes indistinct!} 
visible in the light of the torches and their lances shaking in then- 
hands like reeds blown upon by the rough winds of the winter. 

337-8. confusedly, wildly, blaze of the torches, lost, not 
seen. 

340. *-ikc ieeds shaken by a wintry wind on the banks of a 
stream. The cutting (‘hill gusts of winter that shake the reeds, 
is implied in the word ‘frozen.’ reeds, sedges, aquatic plants. 

341. The white hair of tlu* steward looks red in the glare of 
the torches. 

Seneschal, steward, an officer having charge of domestic 
arrangements ; G. silver, white tvvilli age>. 

343-4. gestures proud, dignified bearing, issued forth, 
proclaimed, gave out. mandates, orders, loud, loudly. 

345. PCnehryst, sec on 1 . 321. a bale of fire, beacon-fire. 
hole means literally ‘a blazing fire.’ 

346. three such beacons. There was a regular succession of 
these beacons to warn the Borderers in case of an Knglish invasion. 
An Act of Parliament directed that one bale shall be the warning of 
the approach of the Knglish in any manner ; hoo bales that they arc 
coining indeed : four bales that they are coming in great force. 
On this occasion, thus, thcr four beacons indicated their immense 
force. Priesthaughswire, a hill some miles S. E. of Branksome. 
moire is from A. S. siuint the neck ; hence an elevated portion of 
land ; haitgh is a cairn or mound. 

348. to scout, to recoinnoitre, to watch their movements. 

349. ‘ Mount for Branksome ' was the rallying-cry of the 
Scotts. for, in defence of. 
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35 °- Todrig, a sentinel. Johnstone clan in alliance with 
the Scotts. 

352-4. need not send for when the Liddesdale men, the 
Elliots and Armstrongs, see a bale-tire, they know the time to dash 
out and rally, never fail to come together or muster strong. 

353. Alton, another sentinel sent off to call together the 
clans, for death and life, in headlong speed, as if life and ddith 
hang on the speedy discharge of his mission. 

356. warder, k the warden.’ The duty of the Scotch 
warden was to protect the 1 {orders from invasion, and in consulta- 
tion with the English wardens to settle all disputes between the 
men of the marches, warn, inform. 

357-8. Gilbert, a third sentinel, raise, summon. 

359-60. turret-head, f.e. roof, see I. 313. coursers, horses. 

361-3. harness, armour, seats on the saddle, clamour 
dread, terrible, awful noise, ready for the work on which thc\ 
are sent, for the charge. 

364-8. And in the midst of the trampling of horses and the 
clang of armour ami the loud orders of the leaders, a confusion of 
sounds, the knights dashed out in a wild disorder. 

coats of armour, mingled notes, blended noise, hasty 
route, disorderly crowd, rout, crowd : G. forth nut of the 
castle. 

369-72. They dispersed in all directions measuring the strength 
of the enemy and summoning their allies and \assals. 

Dispersing, spreading out. scout, see on 1. 348. To view 
etc., to scout. Those who went south would do this. Hut those 
who went east, west and north, would warn, summon, their 7 urtwr/.w 
tenants, dependents, and a///es t friends, helpers on such occasions. 
Compare the account of the Fiery Cross in the Lake of the Lake , 
iii. 8-24. 

373 > " 5 * The page hastily lighted the beacon, and the luaxcns 
glowed w'ith it. 

hurried hand, in due haste. Awaked etc., set (ire to the 
beacon, need-flre, a beacon, a tire lighted in an hour of need or 
emergency, slumbering brand, the fuel that had not been 
lighted or used for a long time, brand ~ torch, from A. S. by man 
to burn, ruddy, redly, blushed, glowed. 

* 376-8. The beacon was lighted on the turret, and a tongue of 
fire rose up into the sky, glowing and uncertain, like a flag blood- 
red. 

a sheet of flame, a column of tire. Waved as the wind 
blew on it ; hence ‘uneven,’ not smooth and uniform but broken, 
now blazing forth, now burning low. blood-flag, a flag blood- 
red. flaring, glowing. 
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379-84. When the signal tire was lighted on the turrets of 
Branksome castle, twenty beacons blazed out in no time on hills 
and rocks. They spread the warlike message through the country ; 
they gave the signal of the approaching enemy. They rose, like 
stars, one after another brightening the darkness of the night. 

a score of fires, twenty beacon-blazes, ween, think, war- 
like tidings, news of the approach of an enemy, fraught, 
freighted, filled, charged, the signal to blaze fortji, the hint to 
be lighted, glanced ?o sight, flashed out into view, night, 
dark sky. 

385-92. The beacon blazed out on many a dark mountain lake, 
the solitary home of the eagle ; it blazed out on many a heap of 
stone under which lie buried the mighty men of old. It spread 
out in this way till Edinburgh could see it burning on Soltra and 
Dmnpcndcr ; and the Regent issued orders through the country 
that all men should get themselves ready to march off to the 
llorder. 

385-6. They, the beacons, gleamed, blazed, dusky, dark, 
tarn, mountain lake. Haunted, frequented, earn, eagle. 
Also spelt erne. 

387-8. cairn, a round or conical pile of stone to be found on 
the summit of most of the Scottish hills. They are probably the 
relics of old sepulchral monuments. These might be either the 
* crorftlechs ' of the Druids or the ‘barrows’ of the Danish invaders, 
grey pyramid, old, hoary structure. A pyramid is a conical 
structure of stone or bricks, urns, tombs. 

389. high Dunedin, see on i. 61. 

390. Soltra and Dumpender are hills in Berwickshire. 

Law, hill ; G. % 

391-2. Lothian, the count) in which stands Edinburgh, the 
Regent, Mary of Cuise, mother of Queen Mary, who was then in 
K ranee, howne, get themselves read) ; G. for, to go to. 

393-4. Branksome Castle echoed through the night the heavy 
•clang of hammers etc., as the arms and armour w ere got ready. 
'The whole of the night was spent in the work. 

395-6. 'The castle-bell with a peculiar harmom, sounded the 
alarm. 

with backward clang, it was the practice, for the purpose 
of calling together the citizens in a time of danger, to ring a peal 
of bells beginning with the deepest-sounding bell and ending*witli 
the highest, thus reversing the ordinary succession of the chimes. 
But it is difficult to see how, as in this case, one bell could he rung 
in the ‘ backward ’ w'ay. sent forth, sounded, the larum-peal, 
the alarm, /arum is a shortened form of alarum ; G. 
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397-400. The harsh noise was often and ceaselessly heard when 
massive stones and iron bars were being piled up on the hold and 
the tower to be thrown down on the enemy in an overwhelming 
shower of missiles. 

heavy jar, discordant noise, massy, heavy, massive, stone 
and bar ; these were, before the invention of modern artillery, the 
chief means of defence— the stones and bars were thrown down 
from the turrets and battlements on the heads of the besieging 
army. piled, gathered in heaps, keep, the strongest part of a 
castle, stronghold, whelm, overwhelm, destroy, deadly show- 
er, shower of killing or death-giving substances. 

401 -4. The watchwords of the guards and sentinels were hcaid 
frequently : and the yelling of horses kept awake by the ceaseless 
confusion of sounds. 

the changing guard, the watch winds given out b\ the 
guards on duty when they were relieved, ward, warder, sentinel, 
endless din, c easeless noise, ban-dog, see on I. 206. yelled, 
harked, within the castle. 

405-7. The Ladye of llranksomc herself took part in all the 
preparations and seemed to regard the danger lightly. 

broil, c on fusion of work, gray, old. high, important. toil, 
labour of arranging due defences, with a smile, light-heartedly. 

408-9. She cheered the >oung knights and deliberated calmly 
and wisely with the hoary \eterans. 

sage, wise, chiefs of riper age, old chieftains. 

410-12. They knew nothing about the enemy — what their num- 
ber and why they held a raid in a time of peace. 

tidings, news, aught, anything, time, place. Refers pro- 
bably to an agreement made that for a specified time neither side 
yvould attack the other. 

413-18. No definite information was reported as to the numbei 
or the purposes of the enemy. Some said that they were 10,000 : 
some that it was only the Leven elans or the men of lynedale who 
had come to levy’ the black-mail, and that the men of Liddesdale 
would without much ado, drive them back again. 

414. weened, thought, naught, nothing, naught But, 
only. 

4 f 5. Leven clans, certain clans on the border. Le\'en, or Line 
is a tributary of the Ksk. Tynedale men, men of the valley of the 
Tvne. ' r J 

- 416. black-mail, money paid to freebooters to ensure freedom 
from their attack. This was paid by the farmers and small land- 
owners to the freebooting chiefs on the Lowland or Highland 
borders. “A sort of protection money that low-country gentlemen 
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and heritors, lying near the Highlands, pay to some Highland 
chief, that he may neither do them harm himself, nor suffer it to be 
done to them bv others’*. (Scott). Mail is from A. S. //W, tribute. 
See G. 

417-8. with small avail, without much ado or help from 
others, lightly, easily, agen, again, an old form. 

419. the anxious night, the night (passed) in anxiety. 

420. peep of day, dawn. • 

421. high sound, “ spirited song,” song of war. listening 
throng, audience, the Duchess and her maiden - . Applaud, 
praise. Master of the song, minstrel. 

423-4. They marvel that in old age he should be left to wander 
alone without a friend or helper. 

pilgrimage does not mean ‘ the pilgrimage or journey of life ‘ 
as often it does metaphorically but here ‘ wandering ' in the literal 
sense. 

426. wandering toil, the toil of his ramhlings o\er the 
country, to share by bearing him company, and cheer by their 
help. 

427-8. Had he n»» soil to be the prop of his father's life in old 
age? stay, support, rueged, rough. 

429. The minstrel's words reported in the intermediate form. 
The manner of his death will he related in the next canto. The 
suggestion of a ‘son' has given an opportunity for the noble and 
pathetic outburst w ith which the next Canto opens, as also serves 
to make the transition from one canto to another smooth and easy. 

430. stooped, bent low (in great grief). 

431-2. And just to hide the tears that flowed out ^>f his. eyes, 
made a pretence of busying himself with the strings, withal, 
with. This is its meaning at the end of a sentence ; anywhere else 
it means ‘ ajt the same time.* fain, was about. 

433-4. The: minstrel’s great grief for his son, burst out in a 
solemn song. 

solemn measure, grave music, low, pathetic, notes of 
WOe, song of grief. 



CANTO IV. 

The interest of this Canto is centred in action : there is hardly 
a bit of description worth the name. Love and the softer feel in us 
have vanished in the bustle and turmoil of military preparations. 

(1) The Canto passes, after a short, pathetic prelude, to a pic- 
ture of the terror caused by the advance of the English army. 

(2) It serves to show the usual depredations attendant on a 
border raid — cattle-lifting and the burning of houses. 

13) Watt Tinlinn, a sturdy yeoman, who had been forced to 
tlee with wife and children from a house given over to lire, reports 
that the English army is marching on Branksomc under command 
of Lords Dan e and Howard with a band of (iennan mercenaries. 

.(4) The allies of the Scotts muster strong from all over the 
country — the poet incident!) records an adventure of one of his 
own ancestors, Wat of Harden, how he punished the Benttisons. 

(5) The Ladye places her young boy fbut really the dwarf in 

disguise) under rare of Watt Tinlinn to be carried to Bucclcuch. 
While crossing a stream, the dwarf takes his natural form and in 
the act of running away through the wood, is wounded i>y a shaft 
from Tinlinn’s bow. • 

( 6 ) The English advance on Branksomc in regular order : 
first march the English archers under Lord Dacre, then the mer- 
cenaries under Conrad of Wolfcnstein, and last the cavalry under 
Lord Howard. 

(y ) They arc greeted by the old Seneschal on the castle wall 
and warned withdraw on pain of otherwise finding their homes 
in Cumberland pillaged and raided by the Scotts. 

(8) Lord Howard wants to negotiate with the ladye directly, 
and when she appears, bids the pursuiv ant-at-arms place the 
captured child in her view, and ask her to surrender William of 
Deloraine to justice for treason in harrying the lands of Richard 
Musgrave and slaying his brother, and also to keep two hundred 
English soldiers in her castle as a punitive measure. Otherwise 
the English would charge, and carry the boy to England to be 
made the page of King Edward. 

i'q) The Ladye proposes that the difference between Musgrave 
and William might be decided by a duel. She would not surrender 
Deloraine, nor allow' the English into her castle. 

(10) The English are about to charge when information 
is brought them that Scottish soldiers under orders of the Regent 
had almost encompassed them. 
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(ii) Lord Dacre is for the charge but better counsel prevail- 
ed with Howard who, at the risk of a bloody feud with his rival, 
accepted “the terms the Ladvc had made,” and a duel was arranged. 

• ( 12) The pursuivants announced that if Deloraine won, the 

boy would have his liberty ; otherwise he would remain as a 
hostage with the English. The combat would take place “at the 
fourth hour from peep of dawn.’* The lists are set up in a lawn 
beneath the castle. If Deloraine were physically unable, a cham- 
pion might tight for him. (This is important as a link in the chain 
of events. He was unable — Lord Cranstoun disguised himself like 
him and fought for him with consequences which smoothed the 
relation between the two families, and made the desired nuptials 
possible). 

1. The lirst stanza strikes up a contrast between the troubled 
limes in which his son fell and the peaceful time that succeeded. 

It will be remembered that at the end of Canto iii, the ladies had 
asked the minstrel if he had no son to help him in his wanderings ; 
hence this pathetic prelude. He had a son but he is dead having 
fallen fighting by the side of “ conquering (interne." 

1. Teviot, a tributary of the Tweed, silver, clear, trans- 
parent. £ide, water. 

2. The beacon-blazes are no more reflected because the war 
has ceased, bale-fires, see on iii. 345 

3-4. Warriors wearing steel armour no more ride along thy 
wild banks but they are now overgrown with the willow. The 
mention of the ‘willow’ is appropriate because it is an emblem of 
grief, shore, bank. Notice the alliteration in the line. 

5-10. There is no more the sound of the bugle ta any part of 
the stream as it flow s on to the Tweed. All is tranquility now, 
all is silent, as if the stream has known nothing but peaceful days, 
has ever since its origin, never known war, as if shepherds alone 
and never a steel-clad warrior has ever visited it. 

windest, flowest in a zig-zag course, by, through or near. 
Time is personified, /. c. ‘from time immemorial.’ rolled upon, 
flowed into, the Teviot being a tributary of the Tweed, the 
shepherd’s reed, the sound of pastoral music. In poetry the 
life of a shepherd is an ideally peaceful life. Sec i 296. bugle 
hom, war-music. It is really a musical instrument made of the 
‘horn’ of a ‘bugle’ or Svild ox.’ 

11-16. Human life is here compared to the Teviot, as in pefetry 
it often is compared to a stream. Rut there is this difference 
between the two that whereas the Teviot flows on and retains no 
trace of the sad, warlike events which took place on its banks, 
important incidents in the life of 9 man, such as griefs and crimes, 
are so deeply imprinted on his mind that they recur vividly to his. 
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memory e\en in the closing years of life. The bard is led to this 
reflection that he could not yet in life’s extremity forget the great 
bereavement he once sustained. 

1 1. Read is after ‘unlike.’ time, life. 

12-13. though it change, the emphatic word is change. 
Though in its ceaseless flow human life changes, undergoes many 1 
vicissitudes, pitiable is the lot of man that his griefs and crimes of 
long ago are still retained, these know no change, retains, 
remembers, keeps up the memory of. 

14. Which griefs and crimes human life was doomed to know 
in its earliest course. * 

15-16. And as life draws more and more darkly to its close in 
old age and death, the mind far from forgetting those griefs, retains 
the sad recollection of them, downward, to the decline of 
life, bears, moves, flows, stained with tears, wet with tears, 
literally ‘polluted with them.' See i 162-3. 

17-20. Though the tide of my life has ebbed fast with me, 
though 1 am fast declining in years, 1 ■still vixidly remember the 
<la\ when my only son fell lighting under the flag of the great 
Dundee. 

tide, human fife is here compared to a stream — up t<f youth it 
is the flow-tide ( C^TtVfa ), and thence the ebb-tide ( Wtfrl ), re- 
flects... eye, brings back to mind. 

the great Dundee, (iraham of Clavcrhouse, Viscount of 
Dundee, one of Scotland’s greatest soldiers, was killed at the 
moment of victory when he was fighting for James 1 1 at Killiecrankie 
in 1689. 

21-3. I rggret that 1 did not perish there and lie by the side of 
my son. 

the volleying musket, the shots from the guns of the 
English. * 

the bloody Highland blade, the broadswords of the High- 
landers called the claymore. At Killiecrankie the English though 
armed with guns could not stand the furious broadsword charge 
of the Highlanders, volley, G. 

24-5. I am content to think that he died gloriously fighting for 
the true king by the side of the great Dundee. 

the death of fame, glorious death. That the minstrel was a 
Jaatfntc, an adherent of the Stuarts, is evident from liis calling 
Charles I ‘the good’ and his enemies the Puritans “the bigots of 
the iron time.” Graeme, (iraham. See note on ‘Dundee’ above. 

26. Now, here the minstrel resumes the story, fell, rock, 
a barren bill. The word occurs in the names of certain summits. 
Cf* Hart fell, ScafelL dale, valley. 
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27. wide and far, more commonly 4 far and wide." 

28-9. For, to take refuge in. The morasses and raxes in 
huge inaccessible rocks were the usual hiding places of the Border 
herdsmen on the approach of an English invading army, lowly 
shed, humble cottage. 

30-31. pent, shut up. the peel, a small square tower, see 
on i. 265. • 

39. They wept as they parted, the maids from their lovers and 
the matrons from their sons and husbands, who ‘seized the spenr’ 
and went out to encounter the English. 

35. Dun, brown, dark, wreaths, curls, folds, of smoke, 
rising from ‘the loxvly sheds 5 set on tire by the English, spy, see 
at a distance. 

36-7. The smoke rising up into the sky as the day dawned, 
indicated that the English had begun the work of destruction, 
southern ravage, not ravage of the south but committed by 
men of the south, i. e. the English, called rather contemptuously 
the Southrons. See iii 242. 

38. the heedful gate-ward, the careful gate-keeper (of 
B rank some castle.,' 

39. blows and blood, lighting and bloodshed, ‘blows’ to 
be givpn and taken. 

"Watt Tinlinn, a retainer of the Bucdeuch family. Me held 
for his Holder service a small tower on the frontiers of Liddesdalc. 
‘Watt* is a contracted form of W alter, wading thro’ the flood, 
walking (making his way with difficult) ) through the Liddle. 

42-51. Very often the Tyncdale plunderers lay siege to his 
tower and are repulsed by him. For instance, last St.^Barna bright 
they besieged him the whole night and when in the morning he 
took up his unfailing arrow, fled precipitately. It cannot -be 
doubted tliat the danger must have been tremendous that could 
drive him off from his tower : — the attack must be no mean one 
by mere Border raiders but one led by the Warden in person. 

42-3. snatchers, cattle-lifters, men who -match away or 
plunder cattle, prove the lock, how hard it is to break open 
his door. That is to say, how gallantly he kept, fortified, and 
defended his little tower. 

44-5. St. Bar nabright , the day of the festival of St. Barna- 
bas, June nth. According to the old style it was the longest 
day of the year, hence ‘bright. 5 St. Barnaba , was an apostle of 
St/ Paul, s umm er is particularly mentioned because summer 
nights are long. 

47. His aim was sure. He ngver bent the bow or shot the 
iirrow ifi vain, without hitting the enemy, twanged is an 
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onomatapoctic word, derived from the sound produced when the 
bowstring is tightened, the yew, the arrow made of the yew. 

48-9. has been, i.c. must have been, the evening show- 
er, the shower of arrows or shots at his little tower. Terribly 
irresistible must have been the sudden charge of the English, — thq 
situation for .Tinlinn must have been awfully grave. 

51. a Warden-Raid, an inroad led and commanded by 
the Warden himself in person, not an ordinary raid of freebooters. 
For warden* governor of the Border, see iii. 255. 

52. the bold yeoman. Watt Tinlinn. 

53. the echoing barbican. The ‘barbican’ means generally 
k a small round tower over the gateway of a castle.' But Scott 
more often uses it to mean fas here) ‘the outwork intended to pro- 
tect the drawbridge.’ It ‘echoed’ or rang with the clattering of his 
horse’s hoofs. 

54-6. He led a small pony so light and active that, like any 
deer, it could bound on from one bit of firm ground to another in 
a bog without slipping or falling into the quagmire. 

shaggy, hairy, nag, small horse, hag, a piece of land 
in a bog that affords a footing. Billhope Scott notices as ‘re- 
markable for game.’ It is in I.iddesdale. sta^-, deer. 

57. twain, two, lie, two children. 

58. A poor serf was all their retinue or attendant body of 
servants, serf as opposed to a ‘yeoman,' was a bondsman, an 
unfree cultivator of the soil. 

59-61. ruddy, tsign of vigour). This reminds one of Tennyson’s 
description m the “daughters of the plough” in The Priturss IV., 
“Huge women blowzcd with health, and wfind, and rain, and labour.” 
Of etc., the borderers were anxious to display splendour jn decorat- 
ing and ornamenting their females. A brooch is an ornamental pin 
for fastening dress. Laughed to, carefully distinguish the phrase 
from ‘laugh aV w'hich is ‘disdain.’ the crowd standing in the 
courtyard of Branksome castle. 

62-3. Watt Tinlinn w r as exceedingly tall, lean and thin. 

passing, surpassingly. Comp. “ Passing rich w ith forty pounds 
a year.” sparely formed, thinly made. ' withal, at the same 
time, in addition. 

64. He wore a light, broken helmet, morion, light helmet, 
battered, shattered, broken, (showing his constant engagement 
in raids and fights). 

65-6. On his broad shoulders hang loosely a leathern coat as 
a sufficient protection, jack, $ec iii. 61. enow, archaic past 
tense of ‘enough. 1 
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67. An axe such as the borderers used hang behind their back. 

68-9. six Scottish ells, tall, of great length. A Scottish 
ell is about 37 inches. From O. K. e//t, the length of the arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle linger, dyed with gore, 
covered with blood. 

70-1. His strong wife carried his bow and arrows, shafts, 
arrows, hardy partner, stout wife. See 1 . 59. • 

72. show, describe. 

74-5. Belted Will Howard, Lord William Howard, son of 
the Duke of Norfolk. He was the warden of the Western Marches. 
The ‘belt’ was the most conspicuous part of his accoutrement ; hence 
belted. See Canto V. 264. He lived a few years after the events 
of the Lay ; this is thus an ‘anachronism.’ not Lord Dacre, i.c. 
Lord D’Acre, the name was derived from the exploits of one of the 
ancestors in the seige of Acre during the Crusades. He was also 
a warden of the West Marches. “He was a man of hot and obsti- 
nate character.” spear, spearmen. 

76-7. 'They come with all the Herman mercenaries, hack 
but-men, men armed with old fashioned handguns or muskets, 
musketeers hack but is but an arquebuss, so called from its Curved 
Shape, lain, been stationed. Askerten, an old castle in the 
north of Cumberland, now in ruins. 

78-9. They, the English troops, curfew hour, eight o’clock 
in the evening. For ‘curfew,’ see on i. 337. 

80-1. 'I'lie Devil take them for thus cruelly burning down my 
tower which had not been, burned for a year or more, fiend, devil. 
It etc., it gives perhaps a rather exaggerated picture of the cons- 
tant depredations on the borderland. % 

82-4. They burned down men’s houses and granaries, and I 
managed to escape in the light of that conflagration. They 
c based me Ihe whole night. Barn-yard, building in which grain, 
hay etc., are stored up. to guide mo, to show me the way 
in the dark, the live-long night, all night long. 

85. Black John and Fergus graeme, are imaginary 
names of English raiders. It is rather strange that a purely 
Scotch name should have been given to a southern foe. But it 
happens that there was a family of the Grahams living on the 
border who plundered the English and the Scotch indifferently. 
‘■They were stark moss-troopers and arrant thieves; Both .to 
England and Scotland out-la wed” (Sandford). 

86. Followed me fast, pursued me at my heels. 

87-9. They chased me close at my heels until l just contrived 
to evade them by turning aside^it Vriesthaugh Scrogg, and shot 
their horses dead, and killed Fergus with my spear. 

6 
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Priesthaugh Scrogg, a shaddy hill, some miles S.E. of 
Branksome. Scrogg is a brush-wood or thicket bog, boggy or 
marshy land, outright, completely, without any hope of life. 

90. 1 had a long-standing grudge against him. despite, hatred, 
high, angry. 

91. drove, i.e. drove away, stole. Pastern’s night, night 
preceeding the first day of the fast of Lent ; whence the name. 
It was formerly spent in all sorts of amusement and revelry. It is 
also called Shrove' — Tuesday, 26th February. 

92-3. Now came back tired and exhausted the men sent out 
from Branksome to survey the enemy, and gave reports which 
confirmed the tidings brought in by Watt Tinlinn. scouts, men, 
sent out to reconnoitre the enemy, in, into the castle. 

94-6. This was their report, ken, sight. Teviot’s strand, 
i.e. to Branksome. strand, bank. 

97-99. Meanwhile the allies of the Scotts were also trooping 
in from all over that part of the country. Aill, a stream which rises 
in Selkirkshire and falls into the Teviot. Ettrick shade or Forest 
in Selkirkshire, where the Buccleughs had one of their earliest 
possessions, to aid, i.e. to defend their chieftain. 

100-3. The knights saddled their horses and rode £cs fast as 
they could for he who would come last at the gathering centre would 
be deemed little worthy of regard by his lady-love, might 'even be 
held as cravenly. 

Picking, fast riding, spurring, moor, boggy land, lea, 
meadows. trysting-place, rendezvous, place of meeting, 
lightly held, little esteemed, of, by. lay, a permanent epi- 
thet to ‘lac]^’ in old ballads. 

104-7. Sir John Scott of Thirlestone gathered together his men 
readily from his estate of Gamesclcugh extending to St. Mary’s 
Lake, at the head of the yarrow. 

104. From beside the clear waters of St. Mary’s take ( in 
Salkirkshirc. ) 

105. From the dark summits of the dreary called Gamcscleugh. 
A cleuch is literally a hollow or glen in the side of a hill. 

106. ready lances, men carrying lances. Using “lances” for 
the men bearing “lances” is an instance of metonymy, ready is really 
transferred from ‘Arrayed’ to ‘lances’. Thirlestane, Sir John Scott 
so called from his estate. It appears that when James V. had assem- 
bled his nobility and their feudal, followers at Fala (1. 1 10) with a 
view to invading England and they all obstinately held back this 
baron alone declared himself willing to follow the king (11. 1 13-15). 
In memory of his fidelity, James granted to his family a charter of 

.arms, entitling him to bear a bordered lily, similar to the royal coat 
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of arms, (1. 108) together with a bundle of spears for the cres 
(1. 1 1 7) ; and the motto Ready , aye ready (1. 1 19). See also 394. 

108-115. He decorates his shield with a bordered lily, a device 
which James V. gratefully permitted him and his family to wear in 
memory of the fact that when all the other feudal lords had refused 
to follow him in his projected invasion of England, Thirlestarie alone 
volunteered his services, tressured, decorated with ajaced border 
round a shield (the meaning of the word tressure in heraldry), a 
fieur-de-lu.ee, a lily-shaped ornament. See on ii. 99. claims To 
wreathe, i.e. claims the right to put that border round his shield, 
mossy wave, moor, marsh (in the S. E. of Edinburgh), gratefiil, 
adj. for adv., in grateful memory of his gallant and faithful services, 
faith, fidelity, reudaljars, the disloyalty and infidelity of the other 
feudal barons. See i. 76. southern wars, invasion of England. 

116-9. Ever since that day (when James V. gave him the proud 
distinction as a reward of his loyalty) he has worn a crest of spears 
and the motto ‘Ready, always ready’. 

Yon sheaf etc., Lc. his crest has borne a sheaf of spears, 
sheaf, bundle, high, proud, revealed, shown, blazoned on the 
shield, field, battle. 

120-1. A daring old knight came with a crowd of freebooters at 
his heel* aged knight. He was Walter Scott of Harden (a 
famous freebooter) who married the Flower of Yarrow and was an 
ancestor of the poet. Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
has published many of the ancedotes relating to the life of this 
Walter Scott of Harden and has thereby subjected himself to the 
following bitter remark : 

“A modern author spends a hundred leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieves” % 

steeled, inured, used, hardened, moss-trooper, see on i. 215. 

122-4. These lines describe the armorial bearings of the Harden 
family. On the yellow surface of the shield, ‘the crescent and the 
stars’ were painted or emblazoned in blue. Harden’s shield was yet 
without, that is to say, his family had not yet acquired the right to 
wear, ‘the bend of Murdieston’, — a device which the Scotts came 
latterly to assume in consequence of a marriage between one of 
them and the heiress of Murdieston in 1296. Hence Harden wore 
only ‘the crescent and the stars’, the arms of the Scotts, and not 
the bend which w r as the cognizance of the Murdieston family. The 
bend in heraldry is a space lying between two parallel lines drayn 
crosswise on the shield from the top right hand corner to the bottom 
left hand corner, azure, blue, field in heraldry, the surface of a 
shield. The stars and orescent, see i. 208. graced, adorned. 

125-6. His estate lay round Oakwood Tower and Castle Tower — 
an extensive tract of land, haunted, supposed in those supersti* 
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tious times to be haunted by spirits. The two towers are on the 
Harden estate. 

127- 8. His mansion stood among “the tufted trees’’ high up on 
the mountain from which the Borthwick leapt down in cataract. 
Borthwick is a rapid stream flowing into the Teviot between 
Branksomc and Hawick, wood-embosomed, placed among 
the trees, lost, as it were, among them. Milton has “Bosomed high 
in tufted trees’’; and Pope, “His house embosomed in the grove”, 
mansion, house, dwelling-place. 

129-32. In the deep valley below were preserved the cattle 
which the family plundered from the English,— kept there as a 
provision for the bold retainers or servants of the family who had 
stolen the animals not without bloodshed and hard fighting. 

128- 32. “His castle was situated upon the very brink of a dark 
and precipitous dell, through which a scanty rivulet steals to meet 
the Borthwick. In the recess of his glen he is said to have kept 
his spoil, which served for the daily maintenance of his retainers, 
until the production of a pair of clean spurs, in a covered dish, 
announced to the hungry band that they must ride for a supply of 
provisions” — Scott 

glen, valley, herds of plundered England, catfcje pillaged 
from the English side of the border, low, cry, bleat, retainers, 
servants, bought, lifted, carried, blows, fighting. <• 

133-4. He was a bold plunderer — his only pleasure was in 
raiding bv day and raiding at night. Marauding, plundering, 
sole, only. 

135-6. Not even the charms of his most beautiful youthful 
w ife could* subdue in him his passion for war. the Flower of 
Yarrow, Mary Scott, so called in song for her extraordinary beauty, 
tame, soften, his rage for arms, his passion for fighting. 

137-40 And now in old age though his hair was tfhite as snow, 
he retained the youthful ardour, slill wore the helmet and scorned 
a life of ease and inactivity, spumed at rest, despised a life of 
repose, pressed, enclosed. Albeit, although, notwithstanding, 
blanchea locks, white hairs, below, under the helmet. Din- 
lay, a mountain in Liddesdalc. spotless, pure. 

141-4. He came accompanied by five tall fighting sons with 
drawn swords in hand. There ne\er was a braver knight who wore 
a Mvord than Walter Scott of Harden. 

stately, tall, stalwart, band, clan or com pan), belted on 
a brand, hang a sword from his belt i.c. wore a sword, brand, 
sword ; Gh 

145. Scotts of Eskdal^, the family of Harden, stalwart, 
- stout, sturdy ; G 
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146. trooping, in large numbers, the Todshaw-hifl, 
s/i<i7u in Scotch —a shady wood, and Tod —a fox. Therefore the 
name means ‘a fox-woocl hill\ 

147. How ‘by the sword’ they got the valley of Eskdale, :s 
narrated below. It must be mentioned that stanzas x — xii, were 
not in the first edition but added later on, not without a touch of 
Scott’s own family pride, no inconsiderable element in hip character. 

149. Ladye, it will be remembered that the minstrel was 
singing the lay to Anne Duchess of Buccleuch. See Intro. 1. 37. 

1 50. sires, ancestors, the Scotts of old. 

Hon v the Scotts 700/1 fair Eskdale . 

Earl Morton was the owner of the valley, and the Beattisons 
were his vassals. The Earl, who was of very mild disposition, 
once came unto them and demanded of Gilbert the Galliard his 
“bonny white horse’’ as a heriot. The Galliard treated the demand 
with scorn and the Beattisons threatened to take the life of the 
Earl. The Earl rode post to the lord of Branksome and offered to 
sell the whole valley for a cast of hawks and a purse of gold on con- 
dition that the chieftain undertook to kill all the Beattisons except 
one. Ths chieftain gladly closed in with the offer and came down 
to Eskdale with five hundred merry men whom he left concealed in 
a misM'overed hill. He went to Gilbert and as before demanded the 
heriot of the horse, and the Beattisons treated him too with scorn 
whereupon he blew his bugle and at the third blast his riders 
trooped in and slaughtered all the clan leaving one only man alive. 
Thus was Eskdale “lost and won for that bonny white horse.” 

t 5 r-2. lord, proprietor, liege lord. The Beatttsons, the 
name of a hardy, warlike, fierce clan, vassals, subjects. 

153-4. mild of mood, gentle in disposition, rude, rough. 

155-6. The proud and defiant vassals little cared for their liege 
lord. High of heart, either proud or valiant, of Word, in 
speech, recked of, cared for. tame, mild, liege lord, feudal 
superior. 

158. To claim lordship (seignory) and the services due from a 
feudal vassal unto a feudal lord (homage). Homage is from homo , 
a man, i.c. the condition of a man or vassal. 

159-60. He demanded from Gilbert the Gay a tribute in the 
shape of his best white horse, the Galliard., the ‘gay gallaflt’. 
heriot, a tribute which the lord exacted from the family of a 
vassal who had died, a payment made on the decease of a tenant. 
Often, as in this case, it took the shape of the best horse the family 
possessed. A.S. heregeatu , a military preparation — here (an army) 
«n *d geatu (apparel, preparation), ought, should. 
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161-64. Gilbert was in mood to part with his horse. He re- 
plied that the horse was dear to him, it had helped him in emer- 
gencies, and that though he was the liege lord he would not get it 
but it must remain the property of him who could manage it better, 
bonny, pretty, fair, oft, often, pinch of need, times of crisis, 
difficulty, trow, believe, rein, manage. Bucksfoot, tl\e 
name of Gilbert’s horse which the Earl demanded as a heriot. 

165-8. High words passed between the two parties until the 
Beattisons became so angry that if the Earl had not fled in good 
time, they would have slain him. gave fuel to fire, aggravated 
the provocation, increased the anger. The more usual phrase is 
‘ added fuel to fire 1 , blazed the ire, burned the indignation. 
But that, if it were not that, the flight had ta’en, had fled, 
there, i.e. then and there, had, would have. 

169-72. The Earl rode hotly and in full career through the 
valley of Eskdale and had just reached the gates of Branksome 
castle when the horse fell down dead under him. Sore he plied, 
severely he used (to make the horse run as speedily as it could. 
He was fleeing for his life), urged his steed, rode in full 
career. Muir, moor, valley, a weary weight, quite done up, 
exhausted. 

173-4. The Earl looked like a very angry man: lie* was re- 
solved to be avenged on the Beattisons. wrathful, angry. Pull 
fain, quite resolved, very willing (he was to take vengeance.)* 

175-82. lie said to the lord of Branksome castle, ‘I sell the 
whole of Eskdale to thee for nothing more than a few hawks and 
a few gold coins. Do thou hold it for ever, and leave not a man 
living of all that traitrous clan, the Beattisons, — a curse on thee 
if thou sparest even one. But spare one man and his lands-- 
Woodkerrick helped me in my peril with his horse to make good 
my escape’, to thy yoke, under thy authority as thy vassals, 
cast of hawks, a number of falcons cast or thrown from the 
wrist into the air at one time, a flight of them let go at once. 
Hawks were then used in hunting other birds, to have and 
hold, a technical legal phrase — to possess and enjoy for ever. 
Beshrew thy heart, a curse on thee, may ill befall thee, leav- 
est> sparest, a landed man, ev en one landed owner of the whole 
Beattison clan. Eske, a Celtic word meaning ‘water’, the name 
of a stream flowing through the valley, lent me, helped me with. 

183. Glad in heart to close in with the offer was the bold lord 
of Branksome. 

184. He paid down at once the purse of gold, flung, threw, 
to him, i.e. to Earl Morton. 

185-6. He soon and speedily rode to Eskdale with five hun- 
dred stout riders at his back, ^purred amain, rode speedily or 
in hot haste, amain, with speed : G. 
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has ta’en, took, required by the rhyme. 

187-90. He left his good fighters in a mist-covered hill, and 
asked them to stay secretly and silently there. He went down to 
the valley alone to meet Gilbert and all his men. merry men, 
good archers. The word was often used in old ballads to mean 
the followers and attendants of an outlaw probably because they 
were supposed to live merrily and free from care in the good green 
wood, hold them, keep themselves, close, secretly, still, silent- 
ly. Wended, went. From A.S. wendan, to go. ‘Went* is, properly 
speaking, the past tense of ‘wend’. The contrast is between ‘alone* 
and ‘all his train*. 

192. know thou me, acknowledge or recognize me as. 
head, chief. 

193. Deal not with me, behave not towards me as in- 
solently as. 

194. For the Scotts are not tame men. They play best at the 
game of war. They are sturdy and indomitable fighters, the 
roughest game, the bloodiest game of war. 

195-6. in peace, peacefully, submissively, heriot, see above, 
due, i.c. due unto me as thy liege lord in place of Morton. The 
heriot is^as was named by Earl Morton, the best white horse, 
rue, be sorry for it, repent. 

197*8. If I blow three times on my bugle, Eskdale shall see a 
sight it shall long remember— that is to say, his men would come 
and deluge the valley in blood, wind, blow, have in mind, 
remember, bear in memory. Because the sound would be asso- 
ciated with no end of carnage and bloodshed. 

199. the Beattison, ('filbert the Galliard. ^ 

.200. winded horn, />. for the fact of thy winding thy horn. 

201. lot, misfortune. 

203-4. (To back to Branksomc on foot, thou shalt not have a 
horse, with thy boots. and spurs soiled by the mire in the way. 
Notice the scorn in the reply— not that the Lord of Branksome had 
not come on his own horse but the Beattisons meant ‘if thou 
standest in want of a ho®se, thou shalt not have it on terms offered*. * 
Wend, go. rusty, on account of the dust and mire. Thy ‘spurs’ 
no longer glittering as they would be if thou hadst a horse to ride 
upon, miry, Soiled with clay. 

206. The dun-coloured deer was startled to hear the soiftid 
and started from its lair on Craikcross. Craikcross, a hill on the 
Teviot. Craik , is another word for ‘crag*. 

208. At the second note of the bugle, lances appeared through 
the dim mountain mist, his men wfire advancing. 
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209-11. He blew the third blast so loudly that Pentoun-linn 
rang with the sound and his men all crowded in into Eskdale. 
din, noise. Pentoun-linn, linn is either (1) a precipice or (2) a 
cataract or (3) a hollow pool, lightly, speedily. 

212-15. Then took place a gallant fight and men were killed 
and arms broken and for each word of defiance spoken by Gilbert, 
a Beattison .perished, had you seen, you could see if you were 
there, gallant shock, brave charge, saddles were emptied, 
men fell from the horses leaving empty saddles there, laid, killed, 
laid low. 

216-7. The lord of Branksoine himself pierced Gilbert through 
and through with his good sword. chieftain of Branksome. 
bore through and through, pierced, killed outright. 

218-9. The ground is still called Galliard's Haugh where the 
Beattisons perished and their blood reddened the Eske. the rill, 
the stream Eske. Haugh, a flat ground on the border of a river 
which is sometimes overflowed. A.S. haga> a field, still, even now. 

221. Only one landed man, and that was Woodkerrick of 1. 18 r. 

222-3. The entire valley from the source of the river Eske to 
where it falls into the Firth of Forth, was lost by the Beattisons 
and won by the Scotts all on account of Gilbert the Galliard re- 
fusing to yield his bonny white steed as a heriot .to his liege lord. 

224. Whitslade had his surname of “the Hawk” probably be- 
cause he was an excellent hunter and marksman. 

226-7. From all over the Lowlands. Yarrow-cleuch, a 
hollow or valley lying between steep banks of the Yarrow, swair, 
the ascent of a bill. Comp. iii. 346. glen, valley. 

228. man and horse, riders, mounted soldiers, bow, bow- 
men. spear, spearmen. Trooped, came in crouds. 

229. gathering-word, rallying cry, word regarded as a 
signal for the clan to meet together. Bellenden, • the central 
rendezvous, a place near the head of Borthwick water in the centre 
of the Scott estates. The name of the place was used as a signal 
for the clan to rally there. 

230-1. More valiant men never gathered on the border for 
offensive or defensive operations. Setter hearts, braver men. 
sod, ground, to siege, to attack, lay .siege to an enemy’s castle, 
rescue, defend, save from the enemy. 

232-3. the aids, the reinforcements, those that cable in to 
heQ) her. marked, saw, obsen ed. her pride of heart, her 
proud heart. 

234-6. attend, be present. That etc., that he might learn to 
recognize the friends and meet boldly the foes, of the family. 

face, defy, look boldly in the? face. 
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237. The boy is sufficiently grown up to face war. ripe, 
mature. 

238-40. I saw him draw his tough lx>w and shoot the nest of 
the raven high up on the distant rock. crossbow, a strong bow 
provided with a stock in which to lay the arrow. It was usually 
drawn by means of a mechanical contrivance, stiff, stout, tough, 
true, sure, proved (me by its hitting the mark, afar, far off. 
cliff, summit of the rock. 

241-2, If he could hit the raven’s nest, he can as well, if not 
more effectively, hit the red cross on the breast of an Knglish 
soldier, a more prominent mark to take aim at. Red Gross, of 
St. George, borne on their coats by English soldiers, a southern 
breast, the breast of a southerner, or Englishman, broader, a 
more conspicuous mark. 

243-4. Carry his father’s shield for him — a shield too big for 
the little chap to carry — guard him with it. weapon, sword. 

245-6. the wily Page, the cunning goblin. The crafty 
goblin who had assumed the appearance of the Ladvc’s child and 
was enacting his part, dared not, now that he was sent for, come 
and face the Ladye who was ‘sage’ or proficient in magic and might 
find him out. cared, ventured, face, meet face to face, sage, as 
she wasakilful in magic. 

247-9. The crafty page saw that his only chance lay in avoid- 
ing the Ladye, and so he made a false pretence of fear, cried aloud, 
wept, moaned, lamented, all to prevent his being carried to the 
Ladye. counterfeited, falsely put on, pretended, plained, 
made a wild noise, an obsolete form of complained. 

250-2. The servants reported that the child that was habitual- 
ly bold and daring, was now cravenly and cowardly* surely some 
fairy had taken away the right child and put a weakling in its 
place. Sterne fairy etc., as in 'The Coming of Art hurf ^ Shrunk 
like a fairy changeling lay the mage”, an ‘old superstition that 
fairies took away beautiful children and put in ugly ones, wont, 
"'as wont or ;iccustomed. Read ‘was’ before Svont’. 

2 S3"4 The noble Ladye was angry — she was e\en ashamed 
that the son of gallant parents should be so mean-spirited, blood- 
red, the colour mounted to her cheeks, there was a red flush of 
shame on her face. 

255-60. She said to Watt Tinlinn, ‘cany away the child lest 
his cowardice should be noted by our clan : hence with him to the 
castle of Buccleuch. Be thou his guide, Watt Tinlinn. It cannot 
but be that some devil has cursed me and my family that a coward 
should be my son’, faintness, cowardliness, view, see. Hence 
with, go away with, weakling, timid, cowardly child. Ung is 
a contemptuous diminutive as in * hireling, underlings starveling -o r 
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signifying smallness, as in duckling, kidling , sapling. Bangle- 
bum, the name of a crooked stream. ‘Rangle’ in Scotch-* a heap 
of stones, and but 77, a stream. . The word is to be read as four 
syllables, Ran-gle-bur-en, with a trill on the V. fell fiend, cruel 
devil, line, family, that, seeing that, coward, i.c. a cowardly 
child. This is a more emphatic way of saying that a son of hers 
should be a coward. s 

262. the counterfeited lad, no, but the counterfeit lad. 
The lady’s son was ‘counterfeited'* by the goblin but he was himself 
the ‘counterfeit’. 


IVatt 1 'in linrts heavy task. 

The task (»f tonveying her son to Uucclcuch was entrusted by 
the Ladye to Watt Tinlinn. It proved a very arduous, if not im- 
possible task. For the lad was a counterfeit : the real child was 
then a prisoner in the hands of the English, and the goblin page 
had put himself in his place. The horse shied and bolted when 
“the elvish freight” was lifted on it and became unmanageable. 
lJut no sooner had they come to a shallow 7 brook than the charm 
was gone and the goblin assumed his real shape, cried ‘Lost’, ‘Lost’, 
‘Lost’, and fled. Watt Tinlinn shot a cloth-yard arrow at hint 
piercing him through the shoulder but the wound soon hailed up 
and the goblin vanished and Watt Tinlinn rode aghast and in hot 
haste back to Branksome. • 

263-h. Evidently Watt Tinlinn and the child w 7 ere riding on 
the same horse. No sooner had the elf got upon it than the horse 
bolted, sprang, rose on its hind legs, and became wdiolly unmanage- 
able. soon as, as soon as. palfrey, a riding horse ; G. ill- 
omened elvish freight, burden of that unpropitious goblin. The 
horse knew £*id felt it instinctively, freight is now always used 
to mean ‘a ship’s cargo’, bolted, took fright, started and ran 
off. reared, rose on the hind-legs, amain, with violence, 
heeded, cared for, would yield to. bit, the metal part of the 
bridle which is inserted in the horse’s mouth, curb, chain or 
strap attached to .1 bridle, rein, the strap in the rider’s hand. In 
one word, the horse became ungovernable. 

267, mickle toil, much trouble, ‘mickle’ is no more used in 
English. It is in use in certain parts of Scotland. A.S. rnic-ef. 

26b. but, only, a Scottish mile, 8 Scottish miles make 9 
English miles. Scott’s idea seems to be that it is shorter whereas 
it is really longer than an English mile. 

269. Evil spirits are proverbially incapable of crossing all 
bodies of water. “It is a firm article of popular faith, that no 
enchantment can subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you can inter- 
pose a brook betwixt you and witches, spectres, and even fiends, you 
are in perfect safety” (Scott). Sdt iii. 164. 
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271. He changed his shape as shapes seen in dream. 

273. Full, very, urchin, goblin. Sec iii. 275. * 

274-6. Watt Tinlinn startled by the sudden transformation of 
the goblin and its wild cry, shot a long cloth-yard arrow at it and 
pierced it through the shoulder, a cloth-yard shaft, an arrow 
as long as a yard for measuring doth. Whistled, whizzed, shot 
with a noise through the air. yew, bow (made of the tough yew). 

277-81. The elfs life was charmed, it could not be killed by a 
mortal arrow, and the wound caused by it healed up soon. But the 
elf shrieked for pain, and Watt Tinlinn much taken aback by the 
whole occurence hastily rode back to Branksome. imp, little 
demon ; GK yelled, shrieked, aghast, horror-struck, afraid. 
A.S. a , intensive, and ga*stan % to terrify, fiery fast, in hot haste. 

282-85. Soon stood he on the edge of a steep hill and could 
see from there the towers and woods of Branksome and hear the 
hum of men and the music of war-instruments proclaiming that the 
English army was advancing, verge, edge, steep, abrupt, pre- 
cipitous. martial murmurs, military music and the sound of 
soldiers marching, southern, English. 

286-7. He heard front the dark wood the blended music of the 
pipes and bugles, mingled, mixed, tone, music. Border- 
pipes, bag-pipes used by the borderers, blown, sounded. 

288*9 He could ken or hear the neighing of the war-horses 
and the sounds of marching soldiers, ken, properly ‘know’ or 
‘see’, here recognize. From cunnatu to know, measured tread, 
uniform footfall, regular step. 

290-1. Whdc the solemn noise was at times broken by the 
grim music of the (ierman kettle-drums, hum, murmuring. Al- 
mayn, the German mercenaries. From the tribe cnllftd Alamanni. 
Really these ‘free companies' were formed of all nationalities, and 
placed their services at the disposal of the highest bidder, sullen, 
grim, stern, kettle-drum, a kind of drum with only one end, 
shaped like a kettle. 

292-5. He saw the tall crimson banners floating above the 
wood and the helmets, shields and spears of the English glisten- 
ing through the green t^iwt horns. of crimson sheen, coloured 
red, of brilliant crimson, sheen, brilliance, copse, ‘coppice, a 
wood of small growth for cutting’, glistening, shining, glittering, 
helm, helmet. 

296-7. Lightly-armed scouts rode fast a -head of the army to 
reconnoitre the ground. Light, lightly-armed, for&yers, “lit. 
men sent in search of food or fodder ; hence plunderers ; but here 
— skirmishers or scouts w ho march in advance of an army to view 
or reconnoitre the ground, fleet coursers, swift chargers* 
loosely, not in ‘close array’ but in&irregular order, scattered. 
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The disposition ’of the English army. 

First came the scouts to reconnoitre the ground. Behind them 
marched the Kendal archers followed by Lord Dacre’s billmen, a 
hardy Border race inured to all the dangers of life there. These 
were succeeded by a band of German mercenaries led by Conrad, 
and carrying guns and powder-flasks. Behind were the gallant 
cavalry of Lord Howard, heavily-armed men, equipped with swords 
and spears, ^closing the long glittering array of the English troops. 
With these last were mixed up a sprinkling of brave young knights 
each carrying his lady-love’s fa\our on him. The three ranks of the 
English army, billmen, gunners and horsemen, corresponded to the 
three divisions of a modern force, infantry, artillery, and cavalry. 
They advanced in sight of Branksome, halted and cried their 
famous war-cry, ‘St. George for merry England’. 

298-301. Behind the scouts move in regular order and keeping 
time to the music of the bugle, the Kendal archers dressed in green, 
close array, compact order. Kendal archers, archers from 
Kendal, a small town in Westmoreland. As Westmoreland 
was once famous for its manufacture of a green coloured cloth, 
the archers would be dressed “all in green”, all, entirely, obe- 
dient to, keeping time to. Advancing from, marching out. 
seen, by Watt Tinlinn. 

302-9. To support the Kendal archers, Lord Dacre’* billmen 
march behind, —a bold Border race wearing white kirtles with the 
Red Cross of St. George stitched on them, and arrayed under the 
tall banner that had once floated over Acre and marching in time 
to the music of a band of minstrels who play a lively tune to which 
is sung a song celebrating the glorious achievements of the Dacre 
family, back and guard, support, strengthen, billmen, men 
armed with bills or axes mounted on poles. Irthing, a small 
river formiifg the boundary between Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. They were thus a Border race inured to all the dangers and 
hardship of Border life, kirtles, tunic, coats hanging down to 
the knee, crosses red, the Red Cross, sign of the English, stitch- 
ed on to their tunics. That streamed etc., sec on 1 . 75 above. 
Acre’s conquered wall, the Dacre family derives its name from 
the glorious siege of Acre by one of its ancestors in 1191 ; hence the 
word conquered, in order, regularly. Played, the tune to which 
this song is sung. 

310-5. Behind the English billmen and bowmen marched 
slowly but steadily, in a dark array, the German mercenaries led by 
Conrad who brought them from the shores of the distant Rhine and 
sold their lives for foreign gold, bill and bow, men carrying bills 
and bows — Lord Dacre’s troops, mercenaries, from L. merccs , 
pay, wages, men “who sold their blood (life) for foreign pay” (l. 315). 
By etc., i.c . led by Conrad of Wolfenstein. Rhine, a river flow- 
ing through Prussia, Holland etc.} falls into the Nbrth Sea. 
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316-7. The mercenaries were men of no particular country and 
acknowledged no particular sovereign, but nomad hordes living in 
camps and believing in the doctrine of ‘might is right*, their 
law the SWOrd, they called themselves “friends to God and 
enemies to all the world”, who ruled men by force, lord, master. 

318-25. They were not armed like the English with bills and 
bows but with fire-flashing guns. They wore a sort of leather 
coat fringed and plaited all ox er, and carried scarves and powder- 
flasks. Their right knee was uncovered to enable them to scale 
the walls of forts or towns with ladders. As they marched on 
they sang in their rough and rugged voice songs celebrating the 
achievements of their German heroes, bore, carried, the 
levin-darting, throwing forth fire like lightning. Levin , for 
‘lightning* occurs in old writers. Buff, a kind of leather made 
from the skin of the buffalo, all, entirely, frounced, adorned 
with fringes, edged with plaited ruffs ; G. broidered, embroider- 
ed, edged, morsing-homs, powder-flasks, horns for carrying 
powder, scarfs, an article of dress worn loosely round the neck 
or shoulders, better, right. bared, uncovered. aid, help, 
enable, escalade, surmounting walls by ladders. Lat. sca/n % a lad- 
der. All, i.e. ‘they alP. rugged tongue, rough voice, strong 
guttural consonant sounds peculiar to the Germans. Teutonic 
feuds, German quarrels. The Tcutoncs were an old German race 
from v^hom the English also are descended. 

326-31. Next, in the midst of loud songs and clamours, came 
the gallant cavalry under charge of Lord Howard, armed heavily 
with broadswords and spears, and closing the glittering array of the 
English soldiers, clamour, noise, blew, played on their harps, 
the greenwood tree, see ii. 403. chivalry, cavalry, from 
l'r. chevat s ahorse, men-at-arms, a name given h\ those days 
to hcavilv-armed horse soldiers, with, i.e. armed with, glaive, 
sword. Brought up the rear, closed the array, battle, batta- 
lion, army* or men drawn up in battle array. 

332-5. There might be seen among Lord Howard’s men young 
knights ambitious to win distinction in the field, gallantly equipped 
with their lady-love’s gloves or ribbons given as a favour stuck on 
to their helmets as crests, full keen, very ambitious, ardently 
desirous. To gain his spurs, lit. ‘to gain knighthood* but here 
meaning simply ‘to win fame*, favour, a love-token, such as a 
ribbon. It was common in days of chivalry for knights to ride on 
to battle with such Io\ e-tokens on them. Memorial, a thing 
to remind him. in his crest, on his helmet as a crest. • 

336-9. So marched they on in gallant order until the whole 
body of men were spread out to view. Then they halted and cried 
their war-cry, ‘St. George for England*, display, spread out, 
extend, deploy. Chapman uses t%ie word to mean ‘to view*. They 
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came out from under the greenwood tree until their whole body 
became visible. Notice that while rode is used in the past tense, 
display is in the present. This deviation from the rules of gram- 
mar has perhaps been resorted to from consideration of rhyme, 
•called a halt, cried 'halt’. St. George etc., see on i. 46. 
merry, blithe, happy. ‘May St. George defend and keep 
England merry 5 . i 

340-1. intent, fixedly, armed, see 1. 345. bent, cast, 
agrees with ‘eye 5 . 

342-3. The first they refers to the towers, the second to the 
men. They were so near the towers now that they could hear 
distinctly the harsh straining sound made when the strings of the 
heavy cross-bow were wound into position or stretched, know, 
used unusually to mean ‘hear’, straining harsh, harsh jarring 
sound. 

344-52. On the battlements and turrets shone the axes, spears, 
and halberds of the men of Uranksome. On the towers were kept 
small cannons ready to discharge their fatal shots. On the roofs 
of the castle where pitch and molten lead were kept burning like 
the seething ingredients in a witch’s cauldron and volumes of black 
smoke curled up in the air, gleamed the bright glittering armour 
of the knights armed in defence of the castle, battlement, a 
wall with openings in it through which soldiers shoot, bartizan, 
a small projecting turret on the angles of a wall, gleamed, shone, 
axe, battle-axe. partisan, a broad -bladed spear-head issuing 
from a crescent at the end of a staff, a long staff with something 
like a bayonet at the end. Falcon and culver, old small can- 
non. The falcon was so called because it caused destruction 
among the Cneiny like the falcon among birds. The culver or cul- 
verin derived its name from the castings of snakes on it or from 
the fact of its resembling a snake by its long shape. Stood, were 
kept, prompt, ready, deadly hail, fatal shots, shower, dis- 
charge. flashing armour, i.e. the flashing of armour, broke, 
showed through, eddying whirls, curling volumes, sable, 
black, head, roof, seething, boiling, pitch, tarpentine, a 
thick, black, sticky substance obtained by boiling down tar. 
molten, melted. Reeked, smoked, a witch’s cauldron, a 
vessel in which witches boiled all manner of horrid ingredients to 
manufacture charms. Shakespeare describes the ingredients in 
Macbeth . red, boiling, fiery. 

• 

353-5. While yet the English keep looking at the towers, the 
drawbridge falls and the old Seneschal rides forth, bridges, 
drawbridges over the moat round the castle, wicket, small gate 
in a large one. opes, opens, hoary, old, white-headed. Senes- 
chal, see on iii. 341. * 
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356-65. The old Seneschal was fully armed except on the head. 
His white beard fell over his breast-plate. Not broken down by 
old age, he sat erect on the horse, controlled its movements, and 
forced the animal, by subduing its high spirit, to prance and curvet 
and advance slowly. In token of his friendly intentions, he held 
a peeled willow wand in his right hand. He was attended by his 
squire who carried high on a spear a glove as an emblem of faith, 
ail, completely, save, except. He had not his • helmet on. 
breast-plate, armour for the breast, unbroke, made infirm 
and decrepit. We now say ‘unbroken’, age, old age. his seat, 
his position as he sat on the horse, ruled, con! rolled, eager 
courser, high-niettled horse, gait, movements, chastened 
fire, subdued spirit, />. by restraining its high spirit, prance, 
ride with a bounding movement, high curvetting, leaping .with 
all legs at once in the air. ‘A curvet’ is properly the leap of a horse 
in which he gives his body a curve, truce, peace, that is, that he 
came with friendly purposes, better, right, as in 1. 322. Display- 
ed, showed, peeled, with its bark stript off. wand, rod, stick, 
squire, young attendant, in the rear, at his back, behind him. 
a gauntlet, a glove upon a lance was in those days regarded as an 
emblem of faith or fidelity. So that when any one broke his word, 
to expose this emblem was to proclaim him a faithless villain — a 
ceremony much dreaded by the Borderers. “A glove upon a lance 
was the emblem of faith among the ancient Borderers, who were 
wont, *when any one broke his word, to expose this emblem, and 
proclaim him a faithless villain at the first Border meeting” (Scott). 

366. they, /.<?. Lords Dacre and Howard, espied, saw. 

367. stout, brave. 

368-9. Sped, spurred fast, array, troops, should, might. 

The Parky. 

The English advanced on Branksomc and made .1 halt. In 
answer to a query of the old seneschal they asked for an interview 
with the ladye and when she appeared, declared that they were 
come to demand the surrender of William of Deloraine for ‘march- 
treason pain’, for liis having raided into England and slain the 
brother of Richard Musgrave in times of truce. If the ladye were 
not willing to comply, t#ie English were bent on sacking her castle 
and leave an English garrison in it as a punitive measure and 
carry her son (already in their hands) to become a page to King 
Edward VI. The ladye declined the terms offered and the English 
had but just begun the attack when a horseman gallopped up to 
them in hot haste and announced that the Scotch reinforcements 
were already drawing a sort of cordon or net around the English 
and it was high time for them to be wary for their own safety. 
Much against Lord Dacre’s inclinations, Lord Howard accepted 
the conditions offered by the ladyS and it was settled that Deloraine 
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and Musgrave should hold a duel and that the fate of the captured 
boy and of Branksome Castle would depend on the chances of it. 
In any case the English army would go back unharming the Scots 
and without being harmed by them. The duel was fixed for the 
morrow. 

372. against the truce of border-tide, the Border-titles 
were times of general peace and assurance when no raids might 
be held. These days were given to the settlement of disputes and 
mutual reparations, against, in violation of. tide, time. A.S. 
Z/VZ— time. Cf. eventide. 

373. guise, fashion, manner, hostile, of an enemy. 

374-5. Kendal bow, i.c. bowmen from Kendal (1. 299). 
Gilsland brand, swordsmen from Gilsland in Cumberland, 
mercenary band, hired soldiers (l. 31 1). 

376. upon the bounds of, into, bounds, frontiers. 

377. reads, adv ises, swith, quicklv. A.S. ra'dan, to advise ; 

a. 

378*80. i.c. If you do us the slightest injury, molest, harm, 
scare, frighten away. 

381-2. I swear by St. Mary that I will set fire to all you r 
homes on the English border. St. Mary, he swears jy Virgin 
Mary, but, if I will not. light a brand, kindle a torch, shall 
i.c. that shall, warm your hearths, set fire to your homesteads. 

383. Lord Dacre was a man of angry temper. 

384. But Lord Howard who was more sober and calm, made 
answer, took the word, undertook to reply. 

385-8. Lord Howard said, ‘If it please your noble Ladye to 
come on thl? wall, our herald shall explain to her both why we come 
and when we mean to go away, thy Dame, the ladye. to seek, 
to come out on. pursuivant-at-arms, properly ‘ an attendant 
upon a herald*, show, explain, why we came, etc. As it 
will appear later on, they came to demand the surrender of Sir 
William Deloraine and they were determined not to leave until he 
had been surrendered. 

389-90. The message being soon carried to her, the Ladye 
came out on the outward wall, sped, being delivered to her. 

391-2. She came attended bv all the leaders of her host who 
stood around her waiting for the pursuivant. 

393-97. The pursuivant appeared wearing the livery of Lord 
Howard, namely, the figure of a lion woven in silver thread, on 
his coat. He led a bright little boy. It was the Ladye’s own 
son. It was a most pitiable sight for her to see her otfn son a 
captive in the hands of the enemy, all, fully, livery, properl)- ‘a 
dress delivered by a master to k serv ant as a sign that the servant 
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belongs to his family*. Hence, here, coat of arms, lion argent, 
white lion o:* lion woven in silver threads on the coat, — the white 
lion was the emblem of the Howards, blooming hue, bright 
complexion. O sight, what a sorry sight, to meet a mother's 
view, in the eye of a mother, heir, son and heir. 

398-9. obeisance meet, a bow of profound resncct. will, 
determination, said, declared, made known. 

400-7. 44 Noble lady”, the herald said, “it gives pain to my 

Lords Dacre and Howard to dra.v sword against you. Hut yet 
what they much regret to do, they must do, because they cannot 
bear to see your lawless kinsmen riding through, burning and 
pillaging, all the English border of which they are wardens. \or 
does it well become you to make your noble castle nothing better 
than an outlaw’s den.” irks, vexes, troubles . to draw their 
swords, to maintain hostility, may, can. tamely, rneckh, with- 
out protest, wardenry, the country under their rule as wardens, 
their jurisdiction as wardens, law-contemning, despising law 
and authority, lawless, spoil, plunder, side, region, ill beseems, 
J.e. it ill befits, your rank i.e. your high rank and noble birth, a 
flemens-firth, the den of outlaws, an asylum for them. F/etne, to 
exile ; firth, a refuge. 

418-13? One such rough kinsman of yours is Sir William of 
Deloraijie. It was only last St. Cutli belt’s eve, he rode on to Staple- 
ton on the Line, pillaged the lands of Richard Musgrave, and slew 
his brother with the sword. For this we demand that he be surren- 
dered to suffer the penalty for breaking peace in times of truce, 
claim, demand, pain, penalty, march treason, treason or 
offence against border law's, one of which was to ride against an ene- 
my in times of truce ; of this Sir William was now accused. St. 
Cuthbert even, 20th March ; the day before the festival of St. 
Cuthbert, once prior of Melrose and bishop of Lindisfarne. pric- 
ked, spurred, rode forth. Leven, also called the Line, a small 
stream in Cumberland running into the Solway, harried, 
plundered, ravaged. A.S. hergian, to lay waste, dint of glaive, 
blow* of sword. 

414-2 1. Then because it is apparently impossible for you, a 
widow, to keep these restfliss forayers in check, my master proposes 
that you should receive two hundred of his troops within your 
castle. In default he will sound a note of assault, your garrison 
will be destroyed, your castle stormed, and your son carried to 
London to become a page to King Edward VI.’ lone, lonelf. 
restless riders, bold, lawless plunderers, may, can, used in its 
old sense. A.S. niagan , to be able, tame, control, hold in hand, 
powers* soldiers, straight, immediately, warrison, war note, 
“a note of assault” (Scott) ; Gh sppil, kill, garrison, soldiers 
led, carried, bred, brought up as. King Edward the Sixth. . 
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423-5. He stretched his arms on high by way of begging the 
aid of the chieftains who stood around the ladye on the wall (I. 391). 
Implored, begged, strove, tried (to go back to his mother’s lap 
or arms). 

426-7. For a moment the Ladye’s face changed and “all the 
mother came into her eyes”. A moment, for one moment only* 
cheer, face, r countenance, unbidden, spontaneous. 

430-1. She ‘locked to rest,’ repressed, within her sobbing breast 
the* .'sigh which struggled to escape. There is a deep agitation in 
the Ladye’s mind caused by the natural maternal affection for her 
child and her consciousness that it was no time to regret but to 
gird up her loins and defend the castle, sobbing, sighing, lock- 
ed to rest, kept, shut up. 

432-3. She stood calm and composed, unaltered, without 
letting her mind or temper be changed by the personal feelings, 
collected, cool, dauntless mood, fearless, courageous way. 

434-9. To the pursuivant she replied with a jibe, ‘(io and tell 
your brave lords who undertake bold enterprises against helpless 
women and little boys, that William of Dcloraine will not be 
' surrendered but that he shall maintain his innocence by an oath 
or a duel with Musgrave’. high emprise, bold enterprise. This 
is said ironically — surely ‘a war on women and boys’ fs no high 
emprise, either must be read before ‘Will cleanse*, cleanse 
him, prove his innocent e. In doubtful cases a Border culprit 
resorted to an oath as determining his guilt or innocence, stain, 
imputation, charge, combat take, tight a duel. honour, 
innocence. 

440-1. ‘There is no knight in Cumberland so high-born thai 
Dcloraine cannot show a ]>edigree as high’. Duels were not allow- 
ed but between men of same rank, good, nobly born. But, 
that not. count etc., reckon an equal number of noble ancestors 
(kin) and high connections (b/ooth. 

442-6. ‘There can be no question about his knighthood. He 
was dubbed knight by Archibald Douglas on the field of Ancrum 01 
Ancram Moor where the English were slaughtered in large numbers. 
Lord Dacrc would have stayed on, as a prisoner, to be a personal 
witness of it if his horse had not carried him ably off in the plight’. 
Knighthood... sword, it was not necessary in those days that 
a man should he made a knight by the sovereign. Even a knight 
might dub another a knight. The dignity was conferred by the should- 
ers of the man being touched with a sword. Archibald Dbuglas had 
so dubbed William knight. When.. .ford, the reference is to the 
defeat of the English in the battle of Ancrum Moor in 1545. 
swelled, deluged, ford, stream, but that, if it we re not that, 
steed was wight, horse wvs strong, wight, active ; see i. 36. 
'bare, carried, ably, successfully, flight, retreat, had, would 
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have. dubbed, made. Dub is the technical word for creating a 
knight, from A.S. dubban , to strike’. That is, he would have been 
retained as a prisoner of war and would have thus an opportunity 
of seeing the ceremony. 

447-50. ‘As for that little child, may God help him and help me 
too. But I will not even for the sake of him put any of my friends 
to harm, and as long as I live, 1 admit no foeman within my 
castle’, for, as for. aid, helper, mine, my helper tdb, i. e. I rely 
entirely on ( iod. Through me, for my sake, or for the sake of 
my own personal feelings, friend, c % y., Dcloraine. doom, harm, 
injury, no foe, referring to the English demand in 11. 416-7. 

451-4. ‘Even then, after all has been said, if your lords persevere 
in their intentions, carry our defiance to them. Let them rest 
assured that our war-cry shall be their funeral song and the ditch 
there the graxe where they lie’, urge, are resolved to carry out. 
Take etc., I challenge them boldly and loudly let it come to an 
appeal to arms, slogan, war-cry. lyke-wake, the watching 
of a dead body before its burial ; G. dirge, funeral song ; G. 
our moat, the ditch round the castle. 

455-60. Proudly the Ladye looked around her claiming appla- 
use for the bold defiant speech she had made. The angry eyes 
of Thirlestane flashed like lightning, Wat of Harden blew his 
bugle, jUmnons and flags were unfurled, and the Border war-cry 
‘St M^ry for thy young lord of Buccleuch’ rang in the deep vault 
of the sky. lightened, flashed, eye of flame, angry glances. 
Pensile are small pennons, pc ns i l is another form of pcnnoncc( y 
the dim. of pennon , a flag. Lat. penna , a feather, pennons, thin 
flags borne on a lance and having a swallow-like forked end. wide 
were flung, were unfurled, rung, resounded, the young 
Buccleuch, the young lord who was a prisoner in t^e hands of 
the English. 

461-5. 'fhe English also advanced to the attack. They cried 
their war-<*ry, levelled their spears, marched forward, took aim with 
their anows, and the minstrels struck up a loud blood-stirring 
military music, answered wide, rose loud in answer to the 
Border slogan, bent, was directed, made a stride, stepped 
forward, to his ear, up to his car so as to bring the arrow' to a 
level with the eye in net to lake a sure aim. war-note, military 
music. 

466-7. But before even one arrow could be discharged, a rider 
came galloping from behind, a gray goose shaft, an arrow 
with a goose feather attached to steady it in its course. Leathers 
wei e used to steady the flight of the arrow, flown, been let go. 
g;alloped, came galloping, the rear, behind, the back of the 
English army. 

468-73. The horseman who \x#ts out of breath with the hot haste 
he had ridden in, said, ‘Noble Lords, what do you here? What 
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dire offence against Border peace has brought you here ? Why 
have you strayed so far off from all help ? Do you know the peculiar 
danger you stand in with a strong fortified castle in front and a 
huge hostile army encompassing you. Your enemies are .already 
glad to think that the lion is at last caught in a trap*, breathless 
beca use he “had spurred all night” (1. 490). betrayed, shown. 
What treason has y our march, i.e. what march-treason (on 
which see 1. 409). aid, help, reinforcements, what make you 
here, what do you do here, make** do, used in its old sense. 
Before you there being walls and around you there being war, 
i.e. the enemy’s troops, foemen, enemies, triumph in, exult 
over, toils, net, trap, the lion, the British lion. The ‘lion 
rampant’ is the British national device. 

474-77. The head of the Douglas clan stands ready with his 
troops on Ruberslaw, the bright lances of liis men make the dun 
heath look like a harvest field in autumn. Ruberslaw, a 
mountain in Teviotdale. weapon-schaw, military array, muster 
of troops, schaw, show, waving in his train, waving in the 
hands of his men. clothe, cover, dun heath, dark wood, 
autumn grain, ripe yellow ears of corn in autumn. 

478-81. On the norther bank of the Liddel Lord Maxwell has 
drawn up his stout archers under the flag which shows the arms of 
his family, barring the retreat of the English into Cumberland, 
strand, bank. To bar, to prevent, ranks, has drawn tip his 
array, merry men good, almost a stock name for his stout 
border archers, the eagle and the rood, were the arms of 
Lord Maxwell, the rood, the cross, another form of rod. The 
cross, it should be remembered, was made by placing two rods 
athwart each other. 

482-5. 'Rie people of Jed wood and those that live on the Eske 
and the Teviot have joined proud Douglas, and the men of Merse and 
Lauderdale have flocked to the standard of the Earl of Home. 
Jed wood, see on i. 39. Eske, a river falling into tlfe Solway. 
Proud Angus, the haughty Douglas, Earl of Angus. Merse, 
and Lauderdale in Berwickshire. Have risen with, have joined, 
the haughty Home, the proud Earl of Home. 

489-91. I had been banished from Northumberland and I have 
been living long in Liddesdale. But my Heart and sympathy has 
'always been with my country. I could ill endure any wrong done 
to my country, and when I saw that my countrymen were in immi- 
nent peril, 1 rode hard all night just to inform you of the gather- 
ing^ of the enemy around you. An exile etc., he had been exiled 
probably for some sort of Border treason, wandered, lived with- 
out a home, stayed, still, always, brook, endure, bear to sec. 
my country's wrong, any wrong or harm done to my country- 
men. hardT ve spurred, I tyive ridden fast and in hot haste, 
show, disclose, inform you of. mustering, gathering. 
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492-97. Lord I)acre who was naturally of an angry temper, 
cried, Let the musters come — I care not. Sooner can they be of any 
avail to Branksomc, sooner can they come to the relief of the castle, 
my flag, the flag of my forefathers that waved so splendidly and 
triumphantly on the shore of the sea of Galilee, shall float on the 
towers of B rank some ; — and then the tardy relief of the Scotch 
army shall come too late, crest, he means the flag, father, 

forefather, ancestor. See on 1 . 75. swept the shores, drove 
away the enemy, cleared the shores of all the (Saracenic) foes. 
It will be remembered that one of his ancestors had fought in one 
of the crusades and got the family name De (of) Acre, a city in 
Asia Minor. Judah's sea, the sea of Galilee, gales, breezes, 
/>. the flag that had been upfurled in Palestine, displayed, unfurled, 
shall mock etc., shall, as it were, sneeringly inform the tardy re- 
inforcements that they had been too late, lingering, delayed, 
tardy, aid, relief, the rescue, the rescuers. 

498. Lord Dacre ordered his men to charge, harquebuss, 
a sort of old musket, now obsolete, on row, in a row or line. 

499. merry, stout, gallant, as often in old ballads. 

500. billmen, men armed with bills. See on 1 . 310. walls 
of the Branksome Castle. 

501. •Dacre for England, this was the war-cry of hisinen: 
Lord J)acre fights for England, win or die, storm the castle or 
failing that die in the attempt but do not fall back or retreat (like 
cowards). 

502-9. Then said Lord Howard, a man of a much sober and 
calmer mood, 1 stop and hear inc, it is not fear of the enemy that 
prompts me to counsel you thus. Fear? who ever knew the 
Howards to be afraid or cravenly in a secret raid or ^>pen fight? 
But I know it is nothing but a mad and foolish attempt to 
resist a whole kingdom’s power —ten thousand Scots — with a handful 
of three thousand English troops. It would be only throwing away 
the lives of our best men to dare such a foolhardy venture, aeem, 
think. After the first ‘words’ read ‘to be’, words of fear, 
counsels of despair, field, open battle, foray, secret plunder, 
slack, i.e. who ever saw the lion fall back as being slack in 
fight or foray, the blhnche lion, the crest of the Howards, 
see. on 1 . 394. blanche, white. Border flower, the best men 
of our Border chivalry or army, strife, contention, power, 
entire body of troops, certes, certainly, desperate policy, a 
foolish attempt, a forlorn hope. • 

510-11. Let us therefore accept the terms offered by the lad ye 
before «he knows that a powerful reinforcement is coming to 
her aid. mad9, offered. See 11 . 436-9. Ere, she be. conscious, 
aware, the advancing aid, the froops coming to her rescue. It 
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will be remembered that these troops had been sent by the Regent, 
see iii. 1. 391. 

512-7. Let there be a duel between Musgrave and Deloraine. 
If Musgrave wins, the victory is ours. If he fails and is killed, 
it is but one man lost. The rest of our troops may go back and 
thus be saved the almost sure disgrace otherwise of a shame- 
ful defeat and rout and even death, single fight, duel, cros- 
sed, foiled, defeated. ’Tis but, it is only, as they came, the 
way they came by. Avoid etc., be saved a shameful defeat and 
death. This is thus almost fig. Hcndiadys. 

518-21. Lord Dacre was much chafed by this prudent reproof 
of Lord Howard. But still he silently and sadly obeyed and 
countermanded his order for the charge. Ill etc., he could hardly 
endure, brother-warden, colleague, fellow-governor of the 
Border realms, sage rebuke, wise but caustic counsels, for- 
ward step, advance, charge, staid, stopped, slow, slowly, 
sullenly, gloomily, much out of humour. 

522-5. But the two lords were never friends again and it is 
even said that this slight difference was the cause of a bloody feud 
between them later on. in friendship ride, ride together as 
friends, discontent, ill-feeling, cost blood, made them shed 
each other’s blood, led to a fatal combat between thegn. upon 
another day, in after time. 

526-33. The herald stood again before the castle, s&unded 
his trumpet summoning the Scotch leaders to a parley. He then 
challenged Deloraine on behalf of Musgrave to a duel, threw a 
glove as a sign of defiance at their feet, and proceeded to explain 
the terms on which the combat was to be fought, pursuivant- 
at-amrs, see on 1. 387. parleying strain, notes sounding a 
parley or Conference with a view to settle terms, defied to 
single fight, challenged to a duel, in right, on behalf of. 
A gauntlet . laid, this in days of chivalry amounted to^t challenge, 
to take up the gauntlet or glove signified acceptance, terms 
of fight, conditions on which the duel was to be fought. 

534-42. ‘If Musgrave defeats Deloraine, the young lord of 
Branksome, already in the hands of the English, shall remain 
in their hands. If Deloraine defeats NJusgrave, he shall have 
his freedom. In any case, the Engilsh army, without being injured 
by the Scots and without doing any injury to them, shall go 
back to Cumberland ’. the lists, the duel. Properly, the enclosure 
in f which it was to take place. Vanquish, defeat, shall.. remain, 
shall remain in the hands of the English as a pledge of his clan 
the Scots maintaining peace on the Border, foil, defeat, fall, hap- 
pens, whatever the result, band, troops, straight, immediately. 

543-8. The Scottish chiefs* were very pleased with the terms 
offered though the ladye much opposed them. They knew not that 
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relief was so near. They had reason to conclude from the delay 
the Regent had made in helping them when the English sacked 
Jedwood, that she would be tardy even now. unconscious 
goes with ‘chief, not knowing, unawares, proffer, offer, the 
terms suggested, sage gainsayed, wisely opposed the accep- 
tance of the offer. The ladye by her secret art knew that succour 
was coming but she dared not (on account of the bad odour 
in which magic was then held) say how she kn^w it. true, 
valiant, faithful. Jedwood’s, recent sack, Jedwood was plun- 
dered by the English under the Earl of Hertford in 1545. The 
Regent was too late in sending any relief to the Scots, tardy, 
slow, the Regent, the Earl of Arran made himself Regent of 
Scotland during the minority of Mary, queen of the Scots. But 
the Regent whom they now expected to send relief, was the mother 
of Mary. See on iii. 391. 

549-52. The noble ladye dared not say how she had pre- 
science of the coming aid because it was by virtue of the art 
(black or magic art) which could not be named before men. 
Durst, dared, secret prescience, foreknowledge by secret 
means, own, admit, acknowledge. Sprung from, since the fore- 
knowledge was got by. art, magic, might not, on account bf 
its being then as now greatly unpopular. 

553-#2. The terms were accepted on both sides and it was 
agreed that a lawn at the foot of the castle should be enclosed for 
the cflmbat ; that it should take place at the fourth hour from the 
break of day on the following morning ; that the combatants 
should fight on foot armed with the Scottish axe and knife ; 
and that, should Deloraine be still unwell, a champion should 
fight in his behalf against stout Musgrave. Closed, accepted. 
Compact, agreement, lists, etc., the fighting-ground should 
be speedily fenced in. strife, combat, axe, battle-axe. peep, 
break. Thus if it dawned at six the fight w ould take place four 
hours after at ten. freed, cured. Champion, one fighting for 
or in defence of another, stead, place, in his stead, on his 
behalf, himself, Deloraine. Chieftain, the young heir of 
Rranksome. It will be remembered that the fate of the child hang 
on the chances of the combat, stout, strong in fight. 

563-71. The minstrel here offers his reasons why he suggested 
that the combat was to be fought “On foot, with Scottish axe and 
knife”. He says, “Not that I do not know that many old mins- 
trels have said in their lays that such combats are always fought 
on horseback and that combatants are armed with the spear 
and that when the spear breaks into pieces with the shock of 
the charge, the/ betake themselves to their swords. But 1 say 
this because 1 was told by the jovial Harper that it was so fought”, 
right, very, lay, songs. Full many, very many, several, 
made, fought, foaming... carefer, high-mettled horses running in 
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full speed, with brand in aid, the sword to come to their 
aid. whenas, when. In old English when was properly 
an interrogative adverb, hence the as was added, shiver, break 
in fragments, in the course, with the shock of the charge, the 
jovial Harper, the reference is to an ancient Border minstrel 
cal l(td Rattling Roaring Willie. See below, yet, while I was 
yet. it. this particular combat, guise, the manner, now jl 
say, here I describe. 

572-4. Willie knew every article of the statutes on Border 
warfare drawn up by the Black Sir Archibald Douglas in the days 
of the Douglas supermacy. ordinance and clause, every statute 
and each article of it. of Black Lord Archibald, third Earl 
Douglas surnamed ‘the grim* from his ferocity, battle laws, re- 
gulation* on points of Border warfare (laid down in the 15th cen- 
tury). Douglas* day, i.c. when the Douglases were all powerful 
and all-in-all on the Border. 

575-80. Willie could not tolerate that any man should mock 
and smear at his art or find fault with his song, he was so passion- 
ately attac hed to minstrelsy. It was because a certain bard of 
Rule Water happened to talk sneeringly of his song that he, fired 
with wrath, slew him in the midst of a banquet when the glass was 
circulating freely. 

The allusion to Willie the jovial Harper. 

e 

Rattling Roaring Willie, so named perhaps from his bullying 
diposition, a noted ballad-maker and brawler, chanced to quarrel 
while drinking at N’ewmill, with one of his profession, a bard of 
Keull who was called Sweet Milk, fought a duel with him on a 
meadow on the opposite side of the Teviot, and killed him there. 
Willie was taken and executed at Jedburgh. A thorn tree marks the 
sc ene of the murder, and is still called Sw ? eet Milk Thorn. 

brooked tolerated, endured, he, put in for the sake of em- 
phasis. scoffing tongue, a man in a sneer. tak, charge, 
minstrelsy, the profession of a bard, tax with wrong, blame, 
untrue, talsc. Either charge the art with wrong or call his song 
untrue, the goblet plied, drank freely, rude taunt, rough 
sneer, chafed his pride, irritated and angered him. The bard 
of Reull, i.c. of Rule Water, a tributary of the Teviot in Roxburgh- 
shire. 

581-4. The two inimical bards stood opposed in fight on the side 
of the Teviot, and soiled their hands with the blood they shed. 
Tho bard of Reull fell and a milk-white thorn grew and stftl grows 
upon the spot as if in sympathetic memory of the unfortunate 
murder of the Minstrel Sweet Milk, tuneful hands, hands of 
minstrels. Tuneful is not an idle epithet— -it means ‘ the hands of 
men who cultivated music, the puje art of peace 1 , stained, marked. 
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wave, in the wind. Memorial, as if commemorating. See allu- 
sion above. 

586-7. the rigid doom, the cruel punishment, the un- 
merciful execution, dragged, carried violently. Perhaps there 
is a reference to what actually happened. Willie was seized 
as he lay asleep by Ousenam Water, his hands tied behind 
him, and carried off to be executed at Tedburgh. my master, 
our minstrel acknowledges his discipleship to Willie. # 

588-90. Ft is well-known to everybody and I need not repeat 
how the young lasses of Ousenam tore their hair, wept most piteously 
and wrung their hands in grief of him whom they loved (for his 
beauty and music) when Willie was carreid off to the Tedburgh 
assizes to be sentenced and executed there. Scott quotes from 
an old ballad - 


“The lasses of Ousenam Water 

Are rugging and riving their hair. 

And all for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair”. 

Jedwood Air. Air** eyre, as in the expression Justices in 
Eyre, />. fudges on circuit. ‘Jedwood Air’ would thus’ mean ‘the 
assize of Tedburgh’ (corresponding to the Indian ‘Sessions trials’ 
held periodically). “The Justices in avre (eyre) were ‘itinerant’ 
Judges *vho held courts at different places throughout the country” 
(Chambers). O. Fr. eirc , Lat. iter ; a journey. 

592 . scholars, pupils, disciples in ‘the tuneful art’ ; 

593. Are dead, cold, silent, not ornamental eipithets, but 
put in beautiful and pathetic contrast to the warmth of their 
hearts and their charming inttsi r . 

595* T° think regretfully of the old minstrels, mv companions 
in the art, who arc dead, and of the days when we had mu- 
sical contests and antagonisms, muse, ponder over, of yore, 
of the past ; G. 

597. strains, music, with, etc., which was heard with 
envy in the past. Then their skill was envied by all. Put 
now the art had fallen into desuetude. 

• 

597-8. For now that the old minstrels are all dead, my 
minstrel pride is gone, jealously of song, manv mean 
. either (1) pride in his own art or in the noble company of bards or 
(2) jealously for their fame or the songs of others. Perhaps 
the first meaning is to be preferred. 

Notice how the Canto closes skilfully with a reference to the 
death of Willie thus preparing the reader for the magnificent 
elegy with which the next Canto o^ns. 
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599-600. the listening dames, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and her bower-maidens. Applaud, praise enthusi- 
astically. hoary, old ‘ancient’. Lit. ‘white-headed’. 

601-10. Many kind words of encouragement did the Duchess 
speak partly out of pity for the old man and partly out of sincere 
admiration for his wonderful faculty in celebrating old legends in 
song, legends of old adventures long forgotten, of quarrels the vfery 
recollection of which was now lost, or forests in waste and castles in 
ruin, of customs changed and chieftains dead and buried long ago. 
kindly cheer, sympathetic encouragement, pity, for the old 
man, for his being the last poor survivor of the race of minstrels 
( 1- 593 )• sincere, genuine admiration for his art or music. 
Marvelled, wondered, legendary song, old legends, stories in 
song. Read he before ‘could’, feuds, bloody contests between 
clans ( as between the Scotts and the Carrs ) or individuals (as 
between Musgrave and Deloraine). whose memory was not, 
whose recollection was now no more or forgotten, waste and 
bare, desolate, which harbour now the hare, which has now 
become the habitat of beasts, i.e. towers in ruin and deserted. Per- 
haps ‘the timid hare’ is meant to suggest a contrast with ‘the valiant 
Knights’, who once lived there, manners, which always change 
from age to age. See Intro. 1. 19. 

610-4. The Duchess admired that the minstrel could sing so 
well of old chieftains dead and buried so long ago that all but their 
very names were now forgotten — changeful Fame had erased their 
names from her books and placed the perishable, transitory gar- 
land of distinction for which they bled once, round the head of 
a new favourite. In simple English, the reputation of their 
chivalrous achievements was now forgotten, and that of some 
other new hero was in the ascendant, grey stone, old tombstone, 
fickle, always changing, never permanently abiding with a man. 
Had blotted etc., the idea is that of Fame holding in her hands 
a roll of parchment in which the names of heroes ;trc inscribed, 
rolls, books, registers, twin'd, put. minion, favourite ; often 
used as a term of contempt. Fr. mi g non, a darling ; G. fading 
wreath, perishable garland of glory. Earthly glory always 
fades, never lasts long, they, the chiefs, bled, on the battle- 
field, in feuds. 

615-6. Truly it was strange that the* old minstrel should have 
still preserved such a distinct recollection of the old chiefs and 
such a vivid poetic imagination and power of music as to be able to 
make them, as it were, relive in his song as they were, bring them* 
to mind almost as clearly as if they were come out of their graves 
and standing before the audience, sooth, truth, call them, 
back to life, hearse, tomb ; G. # 

618. Never was an admiring, flattering word spoken but it 
pleased a poet. A poet is always peculiarly amenable to flattery. 
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lost, wasted, failed to produce due effect, ear, heart. 

619-24. The poets are a set of simple, easily pleased men. 
They think their labours well paid even if they get nothing more 
substantial than the useless reward of a flattering compliment. 
Even in old age when the poetic fire is dead in them, the sweet 
breath of flattery revives it. Praise brings back their youthful 
vigour of fancy and makes it flame up though only for a short while. 

The poet’s power of song is here compared to a flame : — 

As the flicker of a claying flame — is momentarily — by trimning 

revived 

So the fire of an old poet- is for a while — by praise or flattery 

rekindled 

simple, innocent, artless, waste, spend, vain tribute, un- 
substantial reward, smile, compliment, age, old age. flame, 
poetic inspiration, imaginative vigour. Her dulcet breath, 
the sweet breath of flattery, even a small whisper of compliment, 
fan its fires, rekindle the old spirit, revive the poetic power, 
drooping fancy, declining, fading vigour of imagination, 
wakes, is revived, at praise, by flattery, strives... blaze, tries 
to burst forth in a momentary splendour, trim, kindle, the 
short lived blaze, an outburst of poetry which is short-lived, 
transient. The youthful fire being really dead in old age, praise 
may get Gut only a sudden, transient spark, no permanent or lasting 
brilliance. 

625. the aged Man, the old minstrel. 



CANTO V. 


“Hitherto the poem has been rather a romance of incidents, 
and of incidents that are interesting in themselves, as involving 
elements of marvellousncss, heroism, and a little mystery, but here 
we approach nearer the higher imaginative poetry of feeling? 

(1) . The Canto opens with a reflection, suggested by the death 
of ‘the jovial harper’ at the end of Canto IV., on the passing 
away of all poets as “mourned by sympathy divine”. It then takes 
up the thread of the narrative and tells us that. 

(2) . The agreement had but just been concluded when the 
Regent’s aid appeared before Branksome. 

(3;. There was no more any thought of hostility but friends 
and foes met together in the castle in a sumptuous feast and jovial 
merry-making carried on late into the night. 

^4). In the very early morning (of the duel) Margaret per- 
cei\es a figure hastening through the hostile towers and knows 
that it is Cranstoun, and has an interview with him. Cranstoun 
escapes unchallenged because the wily page had by q spell 
made him look like one of the allies of Branksome. 

(5k It was the fourth hour from the peep of dawn ; “the ladies 
and knights came out to behold the duel ; the heralds proclaimed 
the combatants ; the boy, the prize of the victor, was brought out. 
The combat was fought, and Sir William of Deloraine bore down 
Musgrave .and killed him. 

( 6 ) . Just then the spectators were startled to see a half-naked 
figure running downward from the castle and knew that it was Sir 
William of Deloraine. Who then was the man who counterfeited 
him in the combat ? 

(7) - Lord Cranstoun took up the visor and showed who he was. 
He led the boy whom he had won as the prize of his victory to the 
lad\t\ and the ladye was overcome by the persuasions of all on the 
field to give Margaret in marriage to him. 

(8) The nuptials were settled and the English and Scottish 
lords were invited to it. 

,(9) Everything was now peacefully ended, and alL the out- 
standing characters in the Lay accounted for except the Goblin 
page. The Ladye resolved to force him to yield the magic book. 

(to) Sir William lamented that hi could not fight Musgrave 
and wished his adversary back again to life. 
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(1 ) The Canto doses with a funeral procession and a dead 
march in saul played by the minstrel on his harp. 

The Poet’s reflection on the death of poets . 

When the poet dies mute Nature mourns him and celebrates 
his obsequies. And Nature has good reason for doing this because 
the poet was her ‘worshipper 5 . The mountain rills and the dew 
on the flowers, are the signs of her weeping ; the echoes iff the wind 
in the hollows of the hills, the soughing of the trees, the melan- 
choly murmurs of the river, are the notes of her wailing at the 
Bard's funeral. The poet, moderating his personification of nature 
as too bold, then expands the same idea in a new form, by des- 
cribing the mountains, groves, and plains as still haunted by 
the spirits of those whom the poet has made live again in his song. 
The dew on the flower is the maiden’s tear ; the moan of the wind 
the knight’s lament that the fame he lived for will die through the 
poet’s death ; the groan of the cavern and tears that flood the 
rill mark the anger of the chief, whose power was long celebrated 
in the feudal ballads, but whose grave, now unsung, will be ‘undis- 
tinguished’ from that of the meanest churl. 

1-6. It is no vain fancy, no erroneous notion, this of those 
that say that when a poet dies, nature, though mute, e\en in her 
mutc-voic^ mourns him and does the last rites over him, that the 
rocks and chasms lament the death of the poet, that, in short, the 
poet “not unobserved by nature falls and his death is mourned by 
sympathy divine”. (The reflection was suggested by the death of 
*the jovial harper’ at the end of Canto IV., and “the hawthorn’s 
white branches” still waving as a memorial over his rival poet’s 
grave). 

it, this belief that Nature is sorry for the death of a poet, they 
do not err, many poets have represented Nature as mourning 
the death of poets e.g., Milton in lytidas , Shelley in Adonais , 
Matthew Arnold in Thyrsis . mute is a highly expressiv e epithet 
here, Nature though mute , yet mourns because her worshipper, 
the high-priest, the poet, the revealer of Nature’s beauties, the 
celebrater of nature’s glory, is dead. Nature, again, mourns not 
like us, men, in articulate voices but in the deep, inarticulate melo- 
dy of her heart, obsequies, last or funeral rites, cliff, rock, 
•cavern lone, solitary chasms, departed bard, dead poet, 
make moan, a poetical perephrasis for ‘lament’ 

7-12. For what are the mountain-rills and the dew-drops on 
# thc floweis, the echoing of the wind through the groves the pqjet 
loved and among the thick foliages of the oaks, the murmuring of 
the ripples on the streams — what are all these but the mute-voices 
of symjfethetic Nature mourning the death of poets ? The moun- 
tains, the flowers, the trees, the rivers, all mourn him for he sang 
of them and glorified them in ifnmortal verse, crystal rill, 
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glassy streamlet, weep, i.c. the rill is the weeping, its waters 
the tears, of the mountain, distil in, drop, let fall, shed. Lat. 
de, down and stilla^ a drop, hence the meaning, tears of 
balm, fragrant dew drops, balnt is a contracted form of balsam , 
a sweet-smelling resin or juice, his loved groves, shady 
bowers loved by the poet. The construction is, “that breezes si^h 
through his loved groves’, breezes sigh, winds weep, the echo- 
ing or whispering of the winds is so called poetically . deeper 
groan reply, echo the weeping of the groves with a sadder mur- 
mur fas the wind moves through the thick leaves and branches), 
teach, etc., the murmuring of the waves is the singing of a requi- 
em over the dead poet, dirges, funeral songs. Dirge is but ano- 
ther form of the word dirigej** direct), the first word of a Latin 
hymn sung in honour of the dead, murmur, sing. 

13-20. The poet recollects that his personification of Nature 
may be too bold and hence checking himself, he expands the same 
thought in a different form. lie says that it cannot be supposed 
that inanimate things like mountains and flowers can mourn but 
that the murmurings and sad voices among them are but voices 
from the spirit-world, the voices of those who are dead and might 
have been forgotten if the poet had not celebrated them and who 
feel that with his death they will suffer a second and perhaps a 
final death, their very names being now forgotten, in sooth, 
truly. A.S. sofJi, true ; the word again occurs in forsooth, sooth - 
saver. Not that, it is not to be believed that, mortal urn, 
graves of men. An ‘urn’ was a \essel used by the ancients to hold 
the ashes of the dead after cremation. Shakespeare and Milton 
use the word to mean ‘graves’, inanimate, lifeless, can, ha\e 
the power or possibility. Gale, breeze. Is vocal with, echoes, 
speaks, plaintive wail, lamentation, those, who are dead 
(named iirtlie rest of the stanza), else, otherwise, if not sung and 
immortalized by the poet, faithful, truly recording them, part- 
ing breath, death. Whose, the antecedent is those in 1. 17. 
memory... death, very name will suffer eclipse and be forgotten. 
This will be their second and perhaps final death since a man may 
be said to live in the breath of men after death. When he is for- 
gotten his death is total extinction. 

2J-24. 'I lie death of poets is not really mourned by inanimate 
nature but by the spirits of those who are dead. Thus the dew-clrop 
on the rose and the hawthorn is the tear shed over the poet’s tomb 
by the spirit of a gentle maiden who loved and whoije true love*- 
w*.is commemorated by the poet but shall be no more vvhen he is 
dead, pale shade, wan ghost, shadowy spirit, her lot, namely 
that the story of her true love sung by the poet shall no*more be 
sung and shall be forgotten. D-g, Margaret’s true love for Crans- 
toun is sung in the I .ay. shakes, lets fall, sheds, gentle mins- 
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trel, tender-hearted poet, bier, grave. Lit. that on which a corpse 
is carried from A.S. bearan , to carry. 

25-28. The sighing of the wind over a desolate plain is hut 
the mourning of the spirit of a knight, flitting through the air and 
shrieking fiver the battle-field which he once strewed with the 
dead and which was the scene of his glory now by the death of 
the poet who celebrated it, likely to be forgotten, phantom 
Knight, />. the phantom or spirit, ghost of a knight. nis glory 
fled Mourns, mourns because his glory will die and be no more 
commemorated, field, battle-field, heaped, crowded. Mounts... 
amain, rides on the sweeping wind as on a high-mettled horse. 
An allusion to ‘the wild hunt’ supposed to career through the air at 
night, sweeps amain, blows violently, rushes with force. Rhyth- 
mically, this is one of the finest lines ever written by Scott, 
shrieks, cries harshly. The knight cannot even after death for- 
sake the loved scene of his adventures. Sir Cia wain’s spirit appears 
to Arthur on the eve of his last battle. 

29-36. The groaning of the wind among the caverns, the swell- 
ing of the streams with water, are but the sighs and tears of the 
spirit of a feudal chieftain whose achievements were long celebrated 
in the lays of minstrels, now looking down from the misty mountain 
top on the land once his own and finding with regret, since the 
poet vvho^elcbrated his glories is dead, that his place, his power 
and cve,n his very name shall die and his grave shall be undistin- 
guished from that of the meanest of the churls he ruled. 

29-30. The Chief whose old coronet long shone in the feudal 
song, Le. to say, the feudal chieftain whose achievements and glories 
were long celebrated by minstrels. Comp. i. 57-58. antique 
crownlet, either (1) old coronet or taking antique in the Shakes- 
pearean sense of ‘decorated’, [2) ornamented, quaintly-nipdc feudal 
crown, crownlet, small crown, coronet (worn by the peers or 
lords as distinguished from the royal crown ) — let is the diminutive 
suffix. Tin? diminutive form implies that the wearer of the coronet 
is but a petty chief. Still, always, sparkled, was celebrated, 
feudal song either (1) song of minstrels describing feudal scenes 
or (2; song of a bard who was a feudal servant of the chief. 

31-4. misty throne, hazy top. 1’his is now in the spirit-life 
his throne, thanedom, the count rv of a thane. The 'thane was 
a high slate dignitary among the Saxons, once, when he was 
living. His ashes, his grave or death, undistinguished, 
* either ( 1 ' uncelebrated in song or (2) mixed up and unmarked olT 
from the graves of the churls. Achilles in Homer has such a fe«r. 
memory, his very name, die, from men’s minds and earthly 
rccorc^ because no more celebrated by poets. 

35-6. His groans are heard in the sighing of the wind among 
the caverns, his tears flood the sw<H1cn stream, caverns, chasms. 
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See. 1 . 5. tears of rage, angry weeping. He is angry that he 
shall lie undistinguished from churls, impel the nil, swell the 
stream, drive “the rushing wave to murmur dirges round his grave”. 

37-38. All the spirits of the dead who find that their names 
shall be forgotten, and their praises left unsung when the poet’s 
harp shall no more be played upon, mourn his death, unatru&g, 
either (1) deprived of strings (and therefore broken) or (2) no more 
strung up for use. In any case the reference is to his : dcath’. 
Read ‘being’ before ‘unknown’ and ‘unsung’ as a natural conse- 
quence of the death of the minstrel. 

39. the hot assault, the fierce attack on Branksome castle. 
See iv. 520. staid, stopped. 

40. terms of truce, compact, the decision of the quarrel by 
the duel, made, agreed upon. 

41-2. they, the men of Branksome. spy, discern, see at a 
distance, advancing, towards the castle, martial powers, 
soldiers, warlike forces, “the Regent’s aid” of iv. 548. 

43-4. Thick clouds of dust kicked up by soldiers marching was 
seen in the distant horizon, and the trampling of horse-hoofs was 
heard, afar, far off. trampling steeds, i.e. the trampling of 
steeds, faintly, indistinctly (on account of the distance). 

45-46. As the soldiers came nearer their bright spear*-, could 
be seen glittering now and again through the dust-clouds, the 
columns dun, rows or bodies of troops appeared dun-coloured in 
the cloud of dust, glanced, sparkled, momentary, moment- 
arily (an adj. used as an adverb) every moment, as the spears 
caught and flashed the sun’s rays. 

47-8. And on. nearer view the fair feudal banners waving over 
the ranks showed that they were the expected reinforcements sent 
by the Regent. [Notice how ‘the advancing marcl^ of martial 
powers’ is graphically described — at first only the sounds of horse- 
hoofs could be faintly heard and a cloud of dust (but no men) 
seen, then the bright spears and their momentary" reflections of 
the sun, and finally the fair banners and the men recognized as 
friends and allies] fair, adj. to ‘banners’ an instance thus of what 
♦is called ‘an ambidextral adjective’ (i.e. on both hands of a noun, 
eg., ‘feudal’ and ‘fair’), displayed showed, revealed. 

49-52. It is of no use naming all the clans that came from the 
Middle Marches. The whole body was led by Douglas whose 
banner with the cognizance of the Bloody Heart on it was carried 
in front. Vails not, it avails not, it is of no use. For the omis- 
sion of ‘it’, cf him listed ii. 141. tell, name. Middle Marches, 
one of the three divisions of the Border land. Over each was an 
warden appointed (see i. 49), — tllfe Douglases were wardens of this 
part. The Bloody Heart was the cognizance of the Doug- 
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las family even since the day when one of them was commissioned 
by Robert Bruce to carry his heart to Jerusalem. Lord Doug as 
says in Aytoun’s Lay of the Heart of /truce, 

“Thou knowest the words King Robert spoke 
Upon his dying day ; 

He bade me lake his noble heart 
And carry it far away ; 

And lay it in the Holy soil 

Where once the saviour trod”. 

van, front, blazed, sparkled. Douglas, Archibald Douglas, 
7th Earl of Angus. Milton has, “'rile dreaded name of Dcmogor- 
gon” 

53-5. It is no use mentioning the troops that were marshalled 
under their banner by the se\en sons of Sir David Home of Wed- 
derburne. steeds did spurn, horses impatiently kicked the 
ground, />. what gallant riders came on gallant chargers, the 
Seven Spears of Wedderburne, the seven sons of Sir David 
Home of Wedderburn who was slain at Floddcn (1513). set, array- 
ed, drew up. 

56-8. It is no use mentioning the troops that came under the 
leadership of Sir John Swinton who at the battle of Hcauge over- 
threw Thoftias, Duke of Clarence, who distinguished himself by 
a coronet of precious stones which he wore round his crest as a 
mark of his being of the. ro)al I’lantagent line. Swinton, Sir 
John Swinton : he fought as a Scottish ally on the French side at 
the battle of Hcaugc and unhorsed Thomas, Duke of Clarence 
(hence, tamed of yore etc.; Scott, it should be remembered, was a 
descendant, on his mother’s side, of this Sir John Swinton. It is 
undoubtedly with a touch of family pride that he herei^ records 
S win ton's Victory over Clarence. laid the lance in rest, 
held his spear ready . for the charge. The ‘rest’ was a hook 
in which lh« butt-end of the lance was supported when ‘ it 
was couched for the attac k. That, the lance that, tamed, over- 
came. of yore, long ago. the sparkling crest etc., i.c. 
Thomas Ciarencc of the Plantagent line who wore a crest of brills 
ant stones. 

59-65. I do not care tg> say how many hundreds more came 
from Berwickshire and Haddingtonshire and from all along the 
Tw-ced led to the wai under the joint standards of the Earls of 
Home and Hepburn and glitttering far as they streamed down the 
rfteep hill-sijje shouting their slogan, ‘A Home ! a Home P liatv 
care, please. See on ii. 141. the rich Merse, a fertile tract of 
land in Berwickshire. Lammermore, a ridge of rough hills 
extending through Berwickshire and Haddingtonshire. fair 
borders, beautiful shores, to the war, i.e. ‘ come (1. 63) to the 
war* old Dunbar, the Earl of ifome so called because he was 

8 
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descended from the Dunbars, the Earls of March. Their crest was 
the silver figure of a lion standing on its hind legs, 4 a lion rampant, 
argent”. Hepburn’s mingled banners, Hepburn’s banners 
mingled with those of the Homes, because the Hepburns were 
their allies. Down etc., the lines of troops glittered for a long 
way olfas they marched down the steep mountain side. The line 
calls up a beautiful picture. See (hay’s Hard \\-\ 2 . A Home, 
•‘The slogan, or \\ar-cr\, of this powerful fn.nilv (the Homes) was, 
•‘A Home ! a Home .'"-( S' of/). 

67. a courteous message, errand arrymg compliments 
and imitations, wont to the advancing troops. 1 

(h). i3t, proper, due. or in :il term*. aid, suciour. 
prompt, indeed ill.* .lid hud • o.iic soon.*, t H in I lie* \ had .‘vpivlcd 

71. tid/oil. appointed L\ed. 

7 '^. dear, d»* uly, hear iiv. as a matter she pri/cd oi c.ilucd 
highly pray* vl, emr»\itid 

7 yD. An -1 aal all \\ 0 . 1 i 1 h.n • 1 i \ and 0 } .l token of iV' -ndli 
ne »■* in 1 con : a :ree to puitik** of u* Liuo's iiocntalilx. 

deign, be id * \ • l. IU, on: oh oiioar, !i i’Iic.iv, entn laia.uent 
given in ii'e « 1 * 

; 7 - 3 . oil* !»:> 1* ■* i-s'v, 1 iv. . < i!> th t fe 1.1, <ii 31 ^3 >’:. 

mdivi l 1 il S k 1 11 . > i. > i 1 H • ' s >a 5 y but 

not th * priva'c*' Puis wi' t ii • m ! y li *.> 1 1 > 1 m • I 

7^ Ml. T-ie ol 1 'il * v 1 • 1 L.io ■!» rod*- o 11 *.» • « * \ i * politely and 

m tit tonus the ..all l *. I*. 'ghva -s'J.. :*ie SGLia:, s(*. wanl. Se< 
Oil iii. V-H- V.l B 3 r.:ny tartns in aopru.in im 1 mgj call, 

im iu 

llow.cd .i* 1 * j»u*d In. «iiv.» »1 on. 'lien i)i , \,. , r was a 
knight bo! Iv» m i« .'.ski m **e , j«_». s i ■_* w > *u t: ** w r .’.a, over, ir* 
war he wu-* \:»’. , aiii. m ,»oace ;_p -sn’.ly .im:i .. d Jbbod, made, 
f.t\ than whom 1 -oid'e: *‘«*lde! in iignt *. r -lev i m 1 a* a knight, 
fa m ed, noie.ii*' ln>. H t tAoly com*!/ :?y, 'll 1; ; polit. ness. 
'The Howard wlm is n-iened l*, »:• .e wa » m fact n *vci* yet b >ru ; 
he is thus ini "o.l act U i>\ an ana* monism. 

M7. pwlli >11. I "il, cam.). Km n prV/ ; .\ a buio-.dy. 

A tent was so < ailed 1 1 1 *»ii :ts resemblance to th * on! sore .id wings 
of a bulterliy. repose, stay. 

88-^3. Now perhaps \ou want to know how these two armies 
4>ut lately so hostile low aids each other met m sticli a friendly way. 
You wander at ii all the more because though a temporary peace 
had been made, it was little like}) to stay long when both the 
armies were inspired with no other wish than to shed blood. 
Dame, the Duchess of Monmouth to whom the minstrel sail" his 
Lay (see Intro. 54-5). HoW, with what feelings. Deeming, 
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thinking, it. ..task, it was so extremely difficult. set, settled, 
made. Where, at a time when, martial Spirits... ire, when 
valiant soldiers inspired [all on fire) with mortal rage [martial ire) 
demanded [breathed) bloodshed only, martial ire may mean 
also ‘military ardour 1 . The comparison may be with the dragon 
which spits tirci ; hence dragoon. 

94-99. Foes by long habit and by nationality, by blows given 
and taken, b;\ raids constantly made into each other’s country, the 
English and the Scots met together on the Teviot and, instead of 
lighting, sat them down to a friendly feast in as good peace and 
amity as brothers that meet in a foreign count iv. By etc., quali- 
fies Toes', mutual inroads, forays made bv each nation into the 
lands of the other, blows, as-,. ra its. habit, the English and the 
Scots had been hostile to each other ever since the dawn of history, 
nation, nationality, met like enemies On Teviot’s strand, 
i.c. before Jkanksome castle, sate them mingled down, ins- 
tead of lighting, sat mingled logeLhei, fiieiuls and foes, in a friend- 
I) intetcoui a* and least, them is re 11* mm*. 

100-5. Th<:\ sat together friends, their hands that Intel) 

held l lie spear and still woo* the iron g nmtlet, were given to each 
othei in heart v welcome, theii \ s >rs 'Acre taken up and their fares 
shown, fneffds knew fi iends and they all -inred m the food and 
drink m 4 f: iemlly wav . 

too 1. Tin* constiM' tion is. their liamls tint lately grasped 
ihchi 1 the hpeai fin hn^tilitv ) and were still clasped (enclosed) in 
the mailed gauntlet (h.»n gloves 

102. \V**re shake » m frendly welcome. 

103. Vigors, a movable nan >*ihe helmet proto Ting |Jie face. 

toj. Tin; faces being shown bv the > *,sors withdrawn, friends 

conld know friends. 

Ds. Sat (T*»wn to the feast >n a so. i.iblo, friendly spoil, choer, 
see on 1. m (\ 

io^to. Some ul.ived Ijie gam* of bowls, s mv- spent the day. 
in clicks and dire, and sum » with a ‘ivrrv din. a loud confused 
noise and in a disoiderlv tlyon g eagerb' plaved a! fool-ball. 

l of>, the iolly bowl either fO the game of bowls, or [?\ the 
merv wine-cup, i.c. drank. heartily. As the references in the rest 
of tin Man: .; are to games, probably the first meaning is to be pre- 
ferred. # • 

107. draughts, a game resembbng chess played by 2 <»cn 
on a board containing f>4 squares. chased, made it pass quickly, 
whiled aw!ly. 

108-10. riot, confusion, uproar. Revelry, clamorous jollity. 

% rout, disorderly crowd ; Gh pursued the play, played at. 
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“The foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport all through 
Scotland, but especially upon the Borders’* {Scott). 

' in -2 r. The two hostile armies had indeed now met together 
in a friendly way but at the very first sound of the bugle, the very 
first signal of war, they would have dyed the whole country with 
their blood, drowned their shouts of revelry in wild slogans and 
the groans and shrieks of the dying, and their knives now un- 
it cathcd to “curve at the meal” would have been plunged into 
ach other’s bosoms. 

113-4. fair together ranged, met together in such a hearty 
friendly way. frankly interchanged, sincerely clasped in each 
other, “interchanged in greeting dear". 

1 1 5. Had, would have, dyed with gore, deluged in blood, 
the green, bank of the Teviot, all the country around. 

1 16. merry shout, shout of rev elry and joy. Had, would 
have. 

1 1 8. the groan of death, the groans of the dying. 

119-21. whingers, small knives worn at the belt, used for 
cutting meat, in friendship, in a friendly feast, bore, unshea- 
thed. The social meal, the friendly feast, part, divide, cut. 
a bloody sheath, been plunged into their bodies or bosoms. 

122-4. In the old days of Border warfare, such sudden change 
from cordial friendliness to bitter hostility, was not infrequent. 
Seott notes, “Notwithstanding the constant wars upon the Borders, 
and the occasional cruellies which marked the mutual inroads the in- 
habitants on cither side do not appear to have regarded each other 
with that violent and personal animosity, which might have been 
expected* On the contrary... they often carried on something re- 
sembling friendly intercourse, even in the middle of hostilities”. 
In the 29th stanza of this Canto, there is an attempt to express 
some of the mixed feelings, with which the Bordererr, on each side 
were led to regard their neighbours. 

125-27. But yet, i.c. though such terrible things were not un- 
guent, nothing happened on this occasion. Now the sun set 
er the peaceful scene of mutual friendliness and joy. town, 
A.S. tun , an inclosure) common country people call their village 
or homstead town. The word, town, is not here used in the 
sense in which we commonly understand it. In, when men were 
occupied in peaceful enjoyment of friendly intercourse, sunk... 
ray, the sun set. a . x 

128-9. The revelry was carried on late into the night, blithe- 
some signs, merry indications, the drinking, the feasting and the 
sports, wassel, revelry; G. More commonly written ‘wassail*. 
Decay’d not, did not grow less or cease, dying day, setting 
sun. 
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130-3. The construction is : — Soon huge flakes of ruddy lustre 
shone through the tall latticed windows, divided into squares by 
stone-shafts, of the lofty hall of 1 hank some castle, latticed 
windows, windows furnished with strips which crossed ope 
another in a kind of net-work, lordly, stately. Divided square, 
qualifies ‘windows*, divided into squares or 4 equal parts by stone 
shafts crossing one another at right angles, shafts, columns, 
pillars, flakes of ruddy lustre, patches or sheets of Jight of a 
bright crimson glare. The light as it penetrated through the open- 
ings in the lattice- work, looked like separate and distinct flakes or 
layers. Similarly Tennyson speaks of “the scarlet shafts of sunrise”. 

134-5. Nor less at night than during the day, the hall rang 
with the merry music of the harps and the clanking of the wine- 
cups. less than by day. gilded raffcers, ornamented beams of 
the hall, rang, echoed, beakers, drinking-cups, goblets. 

136-141. And on the darkening plain loud hollo, whoop or 
whistle ran frequently as parties of men gave the shrill watch-v\ard 
of their clan to regain their stragglers, and as the revellers sang over 
their cups the praises of their national heroes, Douglas or Dan e, 
frequent, adv. ‘frequently*, darkening, on which the shades 
of evening were thickening, hollo, call, “came to the marin- 
ners* hollo" ( The Ancient Mariner), whoop, a loud cry. their 
straggle*3 to regain, to call to them those of their party that 
had wandered away or lagged behind, gave, shouted, watch- 
ward, here ‘a pass-word’ or ‘gathering cry* but lit. ‘a word given 
out to sentinels as a sign of the party to which the man belongs, 
revellers, merry drinkers, over their bowls, while drinking 
merrily, proclaim, sing loudly the glories of. Douglas or 
Dacre, the Scotch sang of their national hero Douglas and the 
English of theirs*, conquering name, splendid victories. See 
iv. 25. • 

142-43. Less frequent, as night deepened, fainter still, 
gradually becoming more and more faint, inaudible, various 
clamours, a thousand blended sounds of harps, shouts, songs etc. 
died, ceased. 

144-50. At dead midnight it was silence all, and one could hear 
from the hill on which Branksonic stood no sound except the* mur- 
muring of the Tcviot, th occasional watch-words of the sentinels 
and the clanging of the axe and the hammer as they rang through 
the deep, dark night in the lawns beneath where the lists were be- 
ing set up for the morrow’s combat, you might hear, if you 
^erc therc # This is an impersonal use of you common in modegi 
English, rushing tide, current, save, except, the chang- 
ing sentinel ..tell, at each change of guard the watch- words 
were givwn between the relieving sentinel and the relieved. Read 
the opening lines of Hamlet . challenge, watch-word, watch, 
the company that came to relievS guard, could, was allowed. 
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the dark profound, “dead vast and middle of the night" 
(Hamlet), deep darkness of the night. It is difficult to say which 
of these two words is the noun and which the adjective, but the 
sense is in both cases the same. Profound is used as a noun by 
Milton in Par. Lost ii. 438, “the void profound of unessential night”. 
Pope has this very phrase, “instant shot the dark profound ’ (Iliad). 
Bung, as the lists were being set up. the nether lawn, the 
open field below the castle, the grassy space at its foot, nether, 
low cr : G. 

1 51-4 Many were busily engaged there shaping the poles, 
squaring the beams, preparing the dreadful enclosure within which 
the bloody combat was to be fought the next day. hand, labourer, 
Fig. Metonymy , ‘part for the whole’, pales, posts, pallisadcs. 
lists, spare appointed for the combat. Lat. pains , a stake. See 
on iv. 555 dread barriers, terrible enclosure. Properly, ‘dread* 
is an epithet transferred from the combat which was to take place 
there to the place where it was to be fought. Against, for or 
rather ‘in readiness for 1 . Comp, the phrase, “Make your sword 
bright against the day of battle”. 

15561. In spite of her mother’s chiding looks, Margaret soon 
left the hall. She was so preoccupied with her own thoughts that 
she did not or loulcl not notice the suppressed sighs of many a 
bold warrior from among both friends and foes who vaiffiy aspired 
for her love, retreat, retire. Despite, inspite of. the Dame, 
her mother, reproving eye, look of reproach. Kvidently she 
did not like that her daughter should have secret broodings of the 
mind. Nor marked she, nor could she notice (so lost was she 
in her own thoughts), stifled, suppressed, subdued (because a 
sigh of despair), strove, tried, longed for. the Flower of 
Teviot, Margaret “the fairest maid of Tex iot dale” (ii. 297). ally, 
warrior fAnn among the clans friendly to the Scotts ; nominative to 
‘strove’ perhaps ‘warrior of 1 . 159 is to be, taken to refer to the 
ranks of the enemy. < 

162-9. With a throbbing head and an anxious heart Margaret 
had a much disturbed sleep all alone in her lonely bower. She 
rose very early and saw the dawn breaking upon the soldiers lying 
asleep under their respective banners. Of all the countless hosi who 
sunk to rest there the earliest to rise vv;g- Margaret, the Flower of 
Teviotdale. throbbing, heating violently (with a rush of blood 
to the head as in headache), anxious, she was worn down with 
a strange unaccountable anxiety which is often the presentiment 
of some impending evil. A similar sadness oppresses, Antoni o aV 
the opening of The Mcrch of Vcn. All. all alone. Comp, the 
Ancient Mariner , “All in a garden fair”, “All in a hot and copper 
sky”, bower, ladies’ apartment ; G. broken, disturbed. By 
times, i.e. Mimes, at the proper time, early, the bannered 
hosts, each body of soldiers uifder their respective banners. It will 
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be remembered that “the stragglers” had been called together (1L 
138-9). repose, lay asleep. Notice the irregularity in the use 
of tenses introduced for the sake of rhyme, viewed, saw. the 
awning day, the day breaking or dawning, hundreds, used 
for an indefinite number ; hence the plural, the loveliest, 
Margaret. By an irony of fate the loveliest was the most oppressed 
then. 

170-3. court, courtyard. Which... lay, the tall* tower cut 
off the rays of the rising sun and cast its shadow darkening the 
inner courtyard, courses, war-horses, stamp, impatient tramp- 
lings. snort, loud noise caused by forcing the air through the 
nostrils, rung, sounded, the live-long yesterday, all the 
previous day, the whole of the day before. 

174-82. Now the bustle of excitement was over and there was 
total silence till the jingling of the spurs announced that a knight 
rode below. When he raised his \isnr and looked up, Margaret 
saw that it was Henry of Cranstoun. Safe as in his own castle he 
walked fearlessly through the hostile courtyard of Branksonie 
castle, still as death, silent as the silence of the grave, stalfc- 
ing slow, walking slowly but gravely ; qualifies ‘warrior*. The 
jingling spurs, the harsh, shrill noise of the spurs, tread, dig- 
nified walking, stately, grand-looking, plumed head, head 
with the#ielmet on, the plumes arc 1 the feathers on the helmet 
Blessed Mary, an exclamation of surprise when Margaret recog- 
nized I Tore! Cranstoun in “the stately warrior”. Such exclamations 
were common in the Roman Catholic clays, can it be, Henry 
of Cranstoun her own dear lover. Scott Seems to have been very 
fond of expressing the climax of a feeling by this sort of interroga- 
tion. Cf. Hoki'lty “Kell it alone ? alone it fed 1”. Secure, used 
hero in its literal sense of free from care or anxiety. St\ for sine 
without ; Cum, care. Ousenam, or 0x11am, the residence of the 
Cratouns between Bransome of Jedburgh, hostile, inimical, of 
the enemy- • 

182-87. She dared not speak or sign to him for she knew that 
if he were recognized it would be all over with him. Not even the 
precious jewels of Queen Mary, nor her own more precious tears, 
could get a day’s respite for him but he would be immediately des- 
patched. sign, to hi m. # one, even otn\ a single, page, a man 
so slight as a page. His...pay, he would suffer death for his 
rashness. the price, of his rashness in venturing into the 
enemy’s castle. Queen Mary, either Man, the unloitnnale 
9 Queen of the Scots or her mother, Maiy of C.uise,- at this time the 
Regent. # buy... day, save his life lor a da\, put off the death* for 
ever so short a time as a day. 

18^93. Yet it may be said that Lord Cranstoun ran no great 
risk there for the C.oblin page had taught him the spell which 
made him look like an ally of the Scotts, a knight from Hermitage. 
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his hazard, the risk he ran. You may bethink you of, you 
may remember, the spell, by which the Goblin could make one 
thing appear as another. See iii. 1 03-1 10. sly urchin, cunning 
Gqblin. See on iv. 273. This, the spell. impart, teach, 
seem, appear, by glamour art, magic. See on iii. 103. A 
knig ht etc., i.c. an ally of the Scotts. Hermitage was the pro- 
perty of the Douglas family. See ii. 382. j 

194-6. 'Under cover of that spell he passed unchallenged 
through the courtyard though all the vassals were keeping guard 
there, unchallenged... post, without being stopped and re- 
quired by the sentries to give the watchword. They all took him 
as a friendly knight and did not want any sign of recogni 4 »n from 
him. For, in spite of. the vassalage, the va«** . s keeping 
watch there. 

197-8. Hut no magic and no spell could 1 ad the eyes 
could impose on, the loving Margaret, qua' _ c disguise, power 
of giving :odd or strange look to a man. quaint, odd ; GK 
azure, 1>’ One is tempted to think that the word ought to be 
eagle’, ; keen. Lovers’ eyes are always keen and sharp. Comp. 
Scott, te Maid of Ncidpath, u O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see. 
And lovers’ cars in hearing”, azure adds nothing to the sense. 

199-202. She was startled to see Lord Cranstoun ^ lie re but 
before fear for liis safety and surprise at his sudden and unexpect- 
ed appearance there, could overmaster her delight in seeing him, 
the knight was on his knees before her. While .. .love, she was 
surprised to see Lord Cranstoun there, she was afraid for his safety 
but surprise and fear could not overpower her delight in seeing 
him. She wished that he were not there — yet she was glad that 
he was. When this struggle of feelings was going on in her mind, 
Lord Craigs toun had gone up to her and knelt before her. strove, 
struggled, both, surprise and fear, master, overpower, love, 
her love or pleasure at seeing him there. 

205-8. I have often wondered what malicious motives could 
have prompted the cunning Page to bring about this interview. 
Surely he could not have thought of giving the lovers an opportunity 
to meet for love is a heavenly tiling and as such no matter of 
delight to a foul Goblin, mused, thought, meditated, purpose 
bad, malicious motive, foul maliciou^ urchin, wicked, cun- 
ning Goblin. To bring round, to bring about or cause to 
happen, vile malignant sprite, base, malicious elf. In such, 
in heavenly love or love meetings. They arc by naLurc contrary v 
love is heavenly , an elf is a mean malicious thing. * 

209-14. L have often thought that his real intention was no 
love-meeting between the knight and the lady but just £0 make 
their love a source of shame, disgrace and danger to both. Perhaps 
he wanted thereby to compass Ahe death of the knight and the 
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sullying of Margaret’s good name as a chaste virgin, erring 
passion, wrong ardour of love for one another, wrought, 
brought about, death, if he were detected within the castle he 
would surely have been put to a speedy death, gallant knight, 
Henry the valiant chief of the Cranstoun family, the gentle 
Ladye bright, is Margaret. 

215-6 The low-minded (ioblin could not fathom the depth of 
their holy attachment for each other. The sense is, he had totally 
miscalculated his powers when he thought that he could bring 
disgrace upon people whose hearts were so full of noble and pure 
love, earthly spirit, a (ioblin with a mean grovelling nature, 
tell, appreciate, heart, sincerity and depth of their feelings. 

Scott's remarks on love. 

True love is heavenly, it is (iod’s greatest blessing to man alone. 
It is not the passion of lust which arises from fancy and dies as 
soon as the fancy is gratitied, just as a flame burns up and vanish- 
es as soon as the fire is out. It does not spring from ardent desires 
and cease as soon as the desires cease or are realized. It is a 
secret mysterious attachment, a tie, as pure as silver, as delicate 
as silk, which binds mind to mind and heart to heart and makes 
two persons one both in body and in soul. 

217-18. Man alone has been blessed by (iod with the faculty 
of love which is pure and heavenly. See iii. ii. These lines arc 
oft-quoted, as also the following stanza from Byron, 

“Yes, love, indeed is light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal lire 
With angels shared, by Alla given. 

To lift from earth our low desire”. 

219-22. What love is not. ft is not lust. Lust is wicked, love 
pure. Lust springs from fancy, from violent, amorou^ desires, and 
dies as soon as that fancy and those desires are gratified. But 
not so lgve. Love resides eternally in the human heart. Fan- 
tasy’s hot fire, violent passion begotten of fancy. Lust is here 
likened to a fire, -the flame dies as soon as the lire is gone, lust as 
soon as the passion is gratified. Whose.. .fly, the wishes of 
of fancy (unlike the sacret attachment of love) fly or perish as soon 
as they are granted or gratified, liveth not, does not spring 
from, flere desire* violent passions. With... die, it does not 
perish when the passions perish. Comp. Shakespeare, Venus and 
A do tints, 

Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; * 

Love’s gentle spring doth fresh remain. ; 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 

Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies ; 

Love is truth, L®st full of forged lies. 
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223-6. What love is. It is £ holy attachment, a mysterious tie 
white or pure as silver, tender as silk, binding two hearts in one, 
making two persons one both in mind and body. Read Shelley’s 
Love's Philosophy , 

“Nothing in the world is single, 

All things by a law divine , 

In one another’s being mingle— 

\Vhv not 1 with thine ?” 

silver, is the type of pmity ; silk, of delicacy. 

229. The bugles were sounded as an warning of the approach- 
ing fight, warning blast, sound giving warning to the dans of 
the fight. 

23a pipe, bag-pipe, shrill port, harsh note. Pori is a Gaelic 
word meaning *a piece of martial music’, aroused, from sleep. 

231-2. The warriors crowded together in haste eager to see the 
deadly combat, deadly strife, fatal combat, trooping, in 
troops or crowds. 

233-4. Their lances were planted thickly round the lists and 
looked like the pines in Ettrick forest blasted by the lightning, and 
so stript of their leaves, blasted, by a flash of lightning. Et- 
trick wood, Ettrick Korest in Selkirkshire. c 

235. The warriors looked wistfully to Blank some castle whence 
the combatants were expected to come, threw, cast. 

236. Then the combatants became visible. 

237-8. 'The warriors assembled there spoke boastfully each of 
the knight be most favoured. bandied, exchanged, properly 
‘tossed to and fro like a tennis hall’, a word of boast, proud 
remark, favoured, liked. 

239-2. The Lad ye was very anxious, because Deioraine lying 
ill and incapable, feud arose between Harden and Thirlcblane as to 
who should personate Deioraine or act as his champion or substi- 
tute. disputed, much debated between the parlies, of, as to. 
Harden, Thirlestane, see on ii. 393-4. The second 'fwixt is 
unnecessary and put in for the sake of metre. 

243-9. They began to discuss not wit hoik indications of mutual 
animosity, the comparative nearness of their relationship to the 
Lad ye and their respective worth and richness, on the ground that 
the nearest and the richest had the best claim to light for Deioraine. 
But Jlicy had not long to quarrel, for il just then Imp pur cd that 
William of Deioraine, now bale and free from pain, and sheathed 
in a complete suit of armour, himself appeared on the field claiming 
the combat which was his due. gan, see on i. 253. reckoif, con- 
sider, and compare, kin, proximity of relationship to their chief, 
rent, the amount of rent they paid as a test of their comparative 
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wealth, frowning brow, an£ry looks, bent, cast. They 
looked angrily at each other, strife, dispute, lo, behold, the 
knight of Deloraine, see on i. 214. sheathed, enclosed, top 
to toe, head to foot, craved... due, begged to be allowed to 
fight as it was right and proper that he should. 

250. The Lad ye thought that the charm she had used to heal 
Dcloraine’s wounds was successful. Sec iii. xxiii. (She was mis- 
taken for it was not Deloraine at all but Henry of Cranstoun dis- 
guised by the Goblin’s “glamour art”). 

251. the fierce chiefs, Harden and Thirlestane. 

252-7. When they mo\ed towards the lists the noble Lord Ho- 
ward held like a groom, the reins of the ladve’s horse ; he rode un- 
armed by her side and conversed politely with her on the famous 
military exploits of old times, for, towards, to arrive at. sought, 
came out (from Hranksome) on. silken rein, reins of the horse 
made of silk, courteous phrase, polite language, feats of 
arms, military exploits, brave deeds, of old, of olden times. 

258-67 These lines describe the dress and accoutrement of Lord 
Howard. H is dress was rich ; his frilled collar fell over his close- 
fitting waist-coat made of buffalo-skin lined with satin and cut 
lengthwise so as to show the satinlining ; his boots were of a dull, 
>ellow^.h-brown colour: his spurs were of gold; his cloak was 
made of thick furs brought from Poland and generally worn by the 
Russians and Poles ; his breeches were ornamented with silver 
threads; his sword of the excellent workmanship of Rilboa, the 
sharpness of which had often been felt by the border raiders, hang 
from a broad and studded l>elt around his waist which gave him 
his name among the border peasantry as the ‘Helled Will Howard*, 
garb, dress. Flemish ruff, plaited collar, c alled ‘Flemish’ either 
because it was actually made in Flanders or because^ suc h collars 
having been a speciality of Flemish woollen and cloth manufac- 
turers, were called after them. Fell, hang loosely, doubled, a 
sort of dose-fitting inner garment like a waist-coat so named pro- 
babh from the fact that it was wadded, lined or doubled for protec- 
tion and defence, buff, a material so thick as often to resist a 
blow from a sword : it was made from the skin of the bt/Jf-alo. See on 
iv. 320. slashed and lined, i.e. lined with satin and slashed or 
cut lengthwise so as show' the lining within, slashes, are cuts 
or slits. Tawny, of a dull vellowish-brown colour. Lit. looking 
like thing’s ‘tanned’, gold, as a knight he wore golden spurs. 
Poland fur, thick furs worn by the Russians and the Poles as pro- 
tection from their bitter w'inter. hose, breeches, trunk-hose, leg- 
coverings. twined, braided with silver threads. Bilboa blade, 
sword made at Rilboa or Hilbao, a tow n in Spain noted, for its steel 
manufactures. In old English bilbo, by itself is used for a sword. 
E.G., Merry Wives , iii. 5., “Like a good bilbo”; Scott, Woodstock , 
iii, “My tough old knight and yefu were at drawn bilbo”. Sec on i. 
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39. by Marchmen felt, the sharpness of which had often been 
experienced by the borderers as the sword had been frequently 
used by Lord Howard as one of the Wardens of the March, stud- 
ded, set with knobs of brass or steel, rude phrase, common par- 
lance. still, always, called Belted Will, gave this name to 
noble Howard. 

269. palfrey, a lady’s small riding-horse. See iv. 263. * 

270. The foot-cloth of the palfrey fell on the ground. The. 
foot-cloth , also called sumpter-cloth, is a long finely decorated cover- 
ing for a horse, the housings of a riding-horse. 

271-3. Her wimple and veil were white, and a pale chaplet of 
whitest roses bound her loose locks, wimple, veil ; the 7 simple, 
as distinguished from the veil, was a covering for the back of the 
head, and hanging some length down. It is now worn by nuns, 
loose locks, flowing hairs, chaplet, wreath, garland, bound, 
entwined. , 

2 74"77- Lord Angus walked by her side and in courteous lan- 
guage tried to cheer her. Without his aid she could hardly have 
managed her palfrey well, lordly Angus, chief of the Douglas 
family, courtesy, courteous language ^1. 256). to cheer, it 
indicates that she was still oppressed with anxiety (see 1. 162;. In 
fact her anxiety had all the more increased because it is pretty cer- 
tain that Lord Cranstoun had already told her that he would ‘Tight 
for Delorainc”. This was her “cause of terror all ungucsscd”. 
Had strove, would have tried, guide, control, broidered, 
embroidered, wrought with silk and silver threads. 

278-83. Lord Angus mistakenly thought that she shuddered 
at the sight of the warriors bent on a bloody and mortal combat. 
None knew the real cause of terror which oppressed her gentle 
heart when she and her mother sat together on chairs drapped with 
crimson as honoured spectators of the duel and as ornaments to 
the field, shuddred, trembled, with fear (hence slu* could not 
hold the reins well), mortal, fatal. As a delicate lady her fine 
susceptibilities were wounded at the sight, cause etc., see above, 
all, by all. fluttering in, oppressing, placed, seated, the 
barriers, the lists, the enclosures, graced, adorned, honoured. 

284. Prize of the Held, reward of the victor. The agree- 
ment was that if Deloraine won, the boy would be restored ; if 
Musgrave conquered, he would be carried to England and made a 
page of Edward VI. The boy was new brought out by an English 
knight, view is a noun here, and not a verb. He was brought 
out to other men’s view and not to view the fight himself. J 

286-7. lie so wished to sec the fight that he was not at all sorry 
for his present condition, rued, regretted, plight, wrQtched 
condition, longed, eargerly wished. He was a chip of the old 
block. 0 
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288-93. The Earls of Home and Dacre rode grandly within the 
enclosure carrying in their hands steel batons as emblems of their 
office as managers of the combat. They carefully gave each com- 
batant a similar position with regard to any advantage derivable 
from wind and sun. knightly, (1) befitting knights, (2) charac- 
teristic of knights. High, lofty, leading staffs, batons, the 
emblems of authority, wield, carry, marshals... field, officers 
appointed to manage and regulate the combats, mortal field, 
fatal combats, each knight, Musgravc and Dcloraine. their 
care assigned, i.e. they with care or carefully gave. Like van- 
tage, similar position of advantage. They saw that none of the 
combants had any peculiar advantage in respect of the sun and 
wind - thus if either had the sun and the wind behind him, lie 
would be at an advantage in comparison with the other who had 
them before him. 

294-99. Then in the names of the king of England, the Queen 
of Scotland and the Wardens, the heralds proclaimed that if any 
on the field gave aid to cither of the combatants by even so much 
as a word, look or gesture, he would do so at the cost of his life, he 
would forfeit life therefor, hoarse, i.e. cried themselves hoarse in 
loudly proclaiming, king of England, queen of Scotland, war- 
dens, sec on i. 49. lasts, lasted, while, as long as. sign, 
gesture? word, of encouragement or applause. afford Aid, 
give help, champion, combatant, on.. .life, the penalty for 
doing so being that lie would forfeit his life, peril, penalty. 

300. There was total silence on the field, breath, word. 

301. the alternate Heralds, i.e. the English and the Scot- 
tish heralds by turns, one after another, alternately. 

302. standeth, stands, is present. He says this pointing to 

M usgrave. * 

303. lie is a good, true, free-horn knight. The last qualifica- 
tion was necessary. Deloraine was not bound to take up a challenge 
unless it came from one of an equal rank with himself. ‘Freely 
born’ is Scott’s unscrupulous attempt to suit his metre, the more 
common and correct expression being free-born. 

304-5. He standsjiere demanding reparation from Deloraine 
for foul, scornful, and malicious injury. Amends, satisfaction, 
crave, demand, despiteous, cruel, pitiless. The word, now 
obsolete, occurs in Shakespeare, “Turning despiteous tortures out 
door”, scathe, harm, injury, scathe and scorn, may be a 
hendiaays. * 

306-9. He charges Deloraine as a traitor according to the 
IJoraer laws and he is prepared, God and the justice of his cause 
helping him, to make good the charge by a bloody combat with 
him. traitor false, a false traitor. See iv. 409. by, according 
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to. This, this charge or accusation, maintain, prove. So 
help him etc., i.e. ‘if he speaks the truth, to the extent he does so 
may God and the justice of his cause help him’— ‘if he does not 
speak the truth, may (iod abandon him and he perish 5 . 

31 1. of noble strain, of good birth, honourable descent. 

312-3. He asserts that since he was a knight, he had nevjsr 
been a traitoj— the disgrace and infamy of being one had never 
tarnished his pure, unsullied coat of arms, stain, spot, disgrace, 
soiled hlS coat, sullied his coat of arms, i.e. tarnished his good 
name as a knight. 

314-6. 1 k* says too that he is prepared, Loci hoping him, to 

prove by morlai!\ wounding Muv»ra\ o that he wa ^ a liar bringing 
a false charge .«g. linn him. a'bJve, in heaven. Oil Ivlusg rave’s 
body, i.e. by indicting mortal wounds on him this was a te^t that 
the victor was in the right. The scca-i inward conscionmie.s of 
the man bringing a false accusation, was supposed to p i«'aly-,e him 
and weaken him in the hour of combat. He lies etc., in ihe’davs ot 
duels, there were lour deg 1 ees of giving the lie -(i) thou Jiest’ (2) 
tlrm liesi i.Mhy throat, (3; 1I1011 liest m thv throat bke a rogue, 
and(^ thou liesl in thy thioat like a rogue as thou an. most 
foully, /. t\ 'ike a rogue. 

31 May t /O 1 give \icior\ to the man whose c iuse \\ i^.just. 

319-24. Then how loudly rang tie* fvhor^ on the Teviol *\ hen 
the bugle and the trumpet g ive the d *n il 'or the attack, and in 
the middle of :h'* enclosure, the combatants, with their shields 
raised high, with -low, < .lunou, >tei^, with witch ml eves, closed in 
a de.ullv struggle ! bugle SOUtl_i a* \. /.,*. the ,o*m 1 of the bugle 
and the clanging of the tru.n.>*t Let loose, s-t a -ainst each 
other, gave iV signal fo- the ;i »*ii. marti.iL bold, w irhkis. mid 
list, middle (ti the enclosure, powod high, raised ;doh, bd ne ed 
on the arm. measured, cautious, wary, r;neUil. \ igilandvwatch- 
ing each other's inmemenls. close, grapple, engag< Jumdto-hnnd. 

Addressing the Duchess of Monmouth and her hnwei- 
maidms to uh >mi he a is sbvpno his /V, th* minstrel savs th.it it 
would no 1 be pro. v for lem t 1 dil il-* >n *h'* horrors rjf th'* mortal 
comba* before dilii'ie* i:id w, -» -how th'* ledmel umg under the 
blows of the iius and how Mood !>ou:ed fo'ih/Yom manv a wound 
in that devvrniy struggle b**f ween warri«>rs so fi'-r- e and sturdy 
III would it suit, it would >11 become. Your gentle oar, i.e. 
the ear of ladies so dedicate -h'*mied is you are. Fig. Matonvmy. 
lovely listeners, beautiful heann^ of my song to the a^e, i.e. 
in reponse to, under tin* blows of the u\e. helms, hehuets. des- 
perate, and long, furious and long-continued, either, more 
correctly ‘each 5 . Read ‘was’ after ‘warrior’. * <t 

33 1 - 37 - The minstrel says that # if instead of delicate ladies he 
had .sturdy knights for his audience, he might ^ive a graphic pic- 
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ture of the combat between Musgravc and Dcloraine. Kor he had 
-a personal knowledge of war. lie had been on the battle-field ; 
had seen the flashes of fire from cannons and muskets : had seen 
the bayonet and the broadsword clash with each other : had seen 
the gallant chargers running at full career through bloodshed* and 
carnage ; and when men had been staggering backwards and for- 
wards, had disdainfully refused to retreat eilhei for tear of death or 
love ol life. But. ..knight, i.e. were each listener a knight instead 
ofbting a huh. wars lightning, flashes from guns, clay- 
more, a ILghluud oroadswoul ; Gf It might b • 1 11.1t (be minstrel 
was present in the battle of Killiccrnnktc w.i>* e Ins nnly son I<*I 1 
(iv. r-ii.) — he might there have seen the 111 ^ni.iiiders uitJi (heir 
claymo: es attacking the Knglish armed with .lUiskeisand bnvonets. 
the red blood, /.c. a deluge or pool ol blood Oil the bauh' held. 
diishLlg, miming with guat speed cii.ug ,ig i!ie .■nem\ . tile 
reeling strife, the crowd 01 men ■>\\ii\iii- to and l.o or moving 
ba< k wards ,md IoiU.i ids, the 1 unvd ol tin* » on j*k s aim tho « 011- 

(pierod. scorned to vieid step, ue.fiiiutd 10 wa n- or 
k treat cvi n i>* du letush of a dual -ucp. for death or life, 
i.c. eithui for fear of de.uh or to sau m\ life. 

338-49. Tiieiornhat .s o\er, a kit.i! b 1 »w has spurk down 
Musgravc on the held. He spives (0 rise .mt all m v.nn, he -.hall 
rniici Hfce again lion his "lowb bed.’ ))■• gasj»- l\>. ,.,ene 

fri ndlv hand t.do's away 'iir v'.v' 1 and o* gel to make him 

K*cl nioie easy out tins also 1 -» hi i.ii<i n«»*!i m. an :■ him u^w. 
The l*'i 1:1 1 is sent lorn !*.a •(«• to coin, >».-si t 1, * -••n 1 «!i< . »» hit 

all his s n-» on h.n., .cid to hi i \ *■ ciin. mm m.i* * 'us < on: • c to in „\ cn 
smooth anti e.i->\ Tis dune, a 1at.il LLm, - * !,. fa Ltd, 

death-dealing, bloody, «!Juged in bio .0. 1.0. .0 < ami. 1 rise 

again. Life i-» cbo:n.; la a aw.:\ m \t-u. so IK, ; .c. /, * .,.n*\ 

unio, take a*v.‘_. . siio 7 :sl i o b -.rrod f: V dm '%;k 1] '.vi rut 
with the uioveab.e f.o • < 1, 1 mst «; : \ im . ..u 11.011 h bumhe-. 

See on 1 . *5. unfix th^ clasp, loosen. LV J g^rg»-.t, nmmur 
for the (limit, iron. b>;h u Ivnd s n ■ aPug n and 

and {z) tin: in. lal of which the < i iso-, was made /*// , »/n , //io. See 
on hitn\ 35. giV\.‘ c"', ; r. g‘ . t hen room to-.*;; .p ha hie. make 
it ca y for bunt 1 gasp u. im-ndi* haul b hiking of the heavy 
obstructions ol the \ w>»- and da. gorget. bootless, impiolbuble, 
us '1 ss. \. S. f>t‘\ ^mnit. No. hel»> laneot Moh.ng liis life. 
Let tile Lr ; ar tome and piepure lem for heaven, expire-, die 
(with a’l hts sins on him. and thu** lose ih< < h.mn t ,‘ g.ij.jg to 
heaven), guilt, sins, moiai stains, shriven, absolved, 'fo 
‘shrive** man is in the Koman Catholic < him h to make a.man 
confess his sins and give him absolution or } a don. smooth his 
path^ make it possible for him to go. 

350-1. sped, came, naked, bare, dyed with red, coloured 
red he having to wade through pcfols of blood. 
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353-5. He paid no heed to the shouts of triumph that rent 
the skies —lie raised the dying man on his arms, unmin dful of, 
with no heed to. the shouts on high, i.c. that rose into the 
sky, i.c. loud shouts, hailed, applauded, conqueror, Deloraine. 

356-67. The venerable old Friar kneels in prayer over the 
dying Musgrave ; he holds the holy cross on high before his eyes ; 
he listens anxiously to whatever sins he confesses in a faint, in- 
articulate voice ; he holds him up from the bloody Held ; and as 
ong as Musgravc’s body and soul are not actually severed, pours 
spiritual consolation and faith in Clod on his heart. But now this is 
all in vain. His prayers are not heeded for Musg rave’s death- 
pangs are over and he is gone for ever, waved, streamed in the 
air. his, the Friar’s, not Musg rave’s, silver, white. He was a 
venerable old man. O’er him, i.c. over the dying Musgrave. 
still, ever, the crucifix, the holy cross with a figure of Christ on 
it, the emblem of salvation, “the sign of the Redeemer’s grace 
divine.” He holds on high, he holds up. darkening, growing 
dim and dull in death, still,... ear, bend anxiously to hear, 
faltering penitence, faintly and indistinctly spoken confession 
of sins, props, holds up. bloody sot, ground deluged with 
blood, soul and body part, Musgrave is dying. Pours on 
his heart, suggests to him. ghostly comfort, spiritual solace, 
hope of Clod’s pardon and mercy. ‘Ghostly’ in thi?» sense Js anti- 
quated hut occurs frequently in Shakespeare and the older writers, 
bids, asks, trust, have faith, unheard, because MusgraVe is 
dead, death-pangs, death-struggles. 

369. Thinking of the doleful spectacle of dying Musgrave 
before him. 

370. The victor stands silently. 

371-3. If .3 did not take off his helmet; he took no notice of 
the shouts of triumph raised by his friends, nor felt their hands in 
his as they came forward to congratulate and compliment him. 
Of course he did this with a view to keep his identity' still con- 
cealed. beaver, helmet, or rather the mouthpiece of it through 
which the wearer drank ; G\ unclasp, unfasten, gratulating, 
applauding, congratulating, the grasp of hands, of friends 
who shook hands with him by way of complimenting him. 

374-83. The combat was hardly over whch the Scottish troops 
were suddenly seized with a wild astonishment not unmixed with 
fear. For they saw a half-naked ghostly man running down from 
the castle, crossing over the fences at a bound, and looking around 
him with wild and woe-begone eyes as though he was gidtly and 
writhing with pain. They looked at the figure with dismay, made 
way for it to pass on and all upon the ground knew that it was 
William of Deloraine. wild surprise, awe-struck astonishment. 
Mingled, mixed, together, seeming terror, an appearance or 
expression of great fear, the thronged array, the crowds of 
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men (standing round the enclosure), panic, frightful. Here an 
adjective, but generally a noun, meaning extreme fear. The word 
is from Pan, the (I reek rural deity, who was supposed to inspire 
>urh fears, gave open way To, made room for, gave way and 
made an opening or passage foi. bound, leap, haggard, pale 
and worn ; G. As aizzy, i.e. as though he jc/t giddy and was in 
pain, all upon, all « •ho 70c re upon, the aimed ground, 
‘armed* is properly an epithet transferred from the men to the 
ground. The sense is, ‘all armed men upon the ground.* Read 
‘it was’ after ‘knew.* 

387. Each marshal ( 1 . 291) leapt down from his horse upon the 
ground — in dismay. 

388. they cried, probably they came to the armed victor and 
laid their hands on him. 

390. His helmet with the plumes or feathers on was soon taken 
off from his face revealing his identity and showing that he w r as 
I lenry of Cranstoun. 

391-2. These words are spoken by Lord Cranstoun. this 
fair prize, this is intentionally ambiguous. Cranstoun had fought 
not only for (1) the fair boy but also fur (1) the fair Margaret, 
l’erhapsjic: meant both. Perhaps he pointed to the boy but looked 
significantly at the lady. 

394. * she, the mother, the Ladye of 1 . 393. 

395. pressed, by way of embrace. 

396-7. For though she kept up an appearance of valiant un- 
concern, she was really anxious for the result of the battle. At 
every blow' received by Dcloraine her heart throbbed painfully — 
she apprehended that his strength might fail him and 4 cr son be 
lost for ever, under, inspit e of. dauntless show, appearance 
of courage and composure, throbbed, beat anxiously. 

398-9. She was anxious for Dcloraine but when she found that 
it was not Delorainc but Cranstoun, her old family pride arose in 
her, and she did not condescend to receive him well when he knelt 
before her. deigned, was pleased, greet, i e. to greet. 

400-6. 1 1 docs not please me, it is not necessary for me to 

say what intercessions were made by Douglas, Home and the gene- 
rous Howard, and how all the Scott clan unanimously prayed that 
the ladye would give up and forget the old quarrel and consent to 
*thc mar riage of Cranstoun and Margaret. Me lists not, I do 
not wish tfl say. words, .earnest entreaties (by Douglas and others 
that the ladye w'ould give her daughter to Cranstoun). For Ho- 
ward ^tc., this is not an idle qualification. The sense is, Douglas 
and Home as Scottish chieftains might pray that two such powerful 
families as the Scotts and the CransRjuns should be united thus add- 
ing to the strength of the nation, but for Howard to-have joined in 
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the prayer, shows that he had a generous nature, the clan, the 
Scotts.- the feuds, the old quarrel, forego, give up, abandon, 
to bless the nuptial hour, to agree to celebrate the nuptials, 
consent to the marriage. Teviot’s Flower, Margaret. See on 
1. 160. 

407-13. f The Ladye looked to the river and the mountain! and 
recalled to mind the prophecy of the spirits ; and then said that 
it was not the earnest intercession of the men that had overcome 
her but a mysterious, uncontrollable fate. She added thht the stars 
might now be benign to her for her pride was vanquished, she had 
forgiven the old feud, and allowed Margaret to love freely and wed 
the man she loved, she looked etc., recalls the conversation 
between the mountain -spirit and the river-spirit in Canto L It is 
these spirits had predicted that* till pride was quelled and love was 
free the stars would shower no kind influence on Branksome. 
stern and still, solemn and awful, proud and solemn. Nor you, 
not the lords Douglas, Home and Howard and others who had in- 
terceded for Cranstoun. Fate, an uncontrollable, overmastering, 
supernatural agency or destiny vanquished, overcome, influ- 
ence etc., see on i. 177-9. Her pride was at last subdued and 
Margaret and Cranstoun were free to love each other. 

415. Margaret could hardly stand the awful solemnity of 
"the scene. What with the anxiety that had so long oppressed 
her and what with the sudden joy of the moment, she was* breath- 
less, trembling with emotions, might; could. 

416. she, the mother. She placed her daughter’s hand in 
Cranstoun’s. 

417-22. The ladye made over the hand of her daughter to Lord 
Cranstoita with these words : ‘As I shall always be true to thee 
and thy family, be thou the same to me and my relatives. This 
holy tie of marriage shall be the bond of alliance and friendship 
between your clan and mine. To-day your nuptials ivill be solem- 
nized, and I invite all these noble lords to grace the ceremony by their 
honoured presence’, thine, thy family, clasp of love, tie of 
attachment, bond, bond of amity, tie of friendship, our, bet- 
ween your family and mine, betrothing day, day of betrothal. 
‘Betrothal* is from troth or truth which was plighted or sworn by 
two lovers towards each other, grace, adorn, honour, com- 
pany, presence. 

The story is now practically ended but the magic book and th* 
Goblin Page have remained unaccounted for. Hence the sequel. 

423. All, just- listed, enclosed, where the combat took place. 

424. She learned much of the story, she, the" Ladye. gain, 
learn from Cranstoun. 

425-34. The ladye leamecl from Cranstoun how he had fought 
with and wounded Deloraine ; how his Goblin Page had taken the 
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magic book frtmn the knight ; how that morning lord Cranstoun 
had passed through the castle unnoticed by virtue of a magic spell-; 
how dressed in Sir William’s armour stolen from him by the wily 
page when Sir William was asleep, lord Cranstoun fought for the 
knight, i said all these but till after the betrothal he spokenot 
of His sc< 4 interviews with Margaret, fought etc., see iii. of, 
i.c . she *i.i gain or learn of. Page, the (>« blin. thte book, the 
magic i »' * k. wounded knight, Deloraine. he, the Goblin. 
See iii. 8i>. he, Cranstoun. gramarye, magic. See on iii. 140. 

S :ht, dressed, dad ; G. took; on him, undertook, half his 
e, the story of his interview with Margaret unsaid, untold, 
lingered, waited, joined the maid, married Margaret. 

435-6. The ladye would not show that she* possessed the magic 
art by making any public exhibition of it. mystic, secret, in 
view of day, in broad daylight, openly, in the presence of all. 

437-40. But she resol v< d to make use of it in secret, and before 
midnight to punish the Collin, recover the b'/'k from him, and 
restore it to Michael’s grn\e. well she bbo light, she firmly 
resolved, ere, before, to tame the pncl* of, to humiliate, 
punish, strange, obscene, Coblin. save, recover, foul, im- 
pure. Michael’s grave, sec ii. xv. and \xi. The book belonged 
to Mich*:! Scott ; it had been dug at the Indye’s bidding out of 
his grave in Melrose Abbey, where it was interred with him, and it 
was aghin to be buried back. 

441-7. There is no need to describe each word of love that 
passed between Margaret and Cranstoun, how Margaret spoke of 
all her woes before the betrothal, how her bosom throbbed with 
anxiety when Musgravc and Cranstoun fought, and how all anxiety 
was now drowned in joy in their blis. 1 lI wedlock. I nc^l not des- 
cribe these things, says the minstrel, for, dear maidens, the time 
will come when you yourself will know :.!• ‘he sweets anti bitters of 
love. Needs not, it is not necessarv. tell, describe, former, 
before the betrothal, fell and rose, beat high (with anxiety), was 
elated and depressed according, as Cranstoun struck, bandied, 
exchanged. See on 1. 2^7. fair maids, the minstrel addresses 
the bower-maidens of the Duchess of Monmouth, one day, i.t\ 
when you yourself love pass through all the vicissitudes of it. 
well, personally, in your own person.- 

448-53. Some chance had wakened Wiliam of Deloraine from 
his death-like trance, and had taught him that another clad in his 
^armour v^is fighting Musgrave under his name, death-like 
trance, a slate or fit of unconsciousness^ resembling di. list- 
ed, enclosed. ^ in, dad in. axe did wield, fought with the axe, 
handled the axe. 

454-7. Hence he ran unarmed f^nd almost naked to the field 
where his wild and haggard look had terrified tlie assembled clans 
who had taken him for a ghost and not a man of flesh and blood. 
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secured* frightened, ap])alled. held, took, fleeting wraith., 
passing ghost, shadowy spirit. A wraith js an apparition having 
the .appearance of a man just dead or dying ; hence e |the spectral 
apparition of a living person”. Tennyson describes it in Demetn 
ami i*crsephonc, • { 

“Last, as the likeness of a dying man, 

‘Without his knowledge, flits from him to warn 
A far-off friendship that he conies no more”. 

a man of blood and breath, a living man. The more common 
phrasu is ‘a man of flesh and blood’. 

458-63. Sir William had little cause to love lord Cranstoun but 
when he saw how matters had ended he greeted him heartily, lie 
would not revive the memory of old feuds for though often rude 
and uncivil he had no touch of malice in his nature, this new 
ally, or friend Cranstoun, newly by his marriage allied to tin* 
Scotts. what hap had proved, what had happened, how the 
fortune of the combat had brought about an alliance, right 
heartilie, very cordially or warmly, waken, re\ive The me- 
mory of.) old debate, past feuds. ‘Debate’ is now restricted to 
conversation, void, destitute, devoid, rancorous hate, ma- 
in e, intense spite. rude, rough, scant of courtesj, uncivil, 
not very polite. 

464-8. He ncvci shed blood in raids except when he v$as held 
.it bay by armed men or when lighting against the mortal enemies 
oi ins clan. He never bore any grudge for any hard stroke received 
in a fair tight from a valiant enemy, split, shed. tAit seldom 
almost never, men at arms, armed opponents, withstood, 
opposed him. meet, proper, lilting, both nature and the Holder 
customs, permitted combats against the deadly foes of a clan to be 
to death, for, in prosecution of. deadly feud, a quarrel to the 
death or involving death on both parties, bore grudge against 
.1 gallant foe. stalwart blow, sturdy stroke (received from him). v 
fair, impartial, when none of the parties had any undue advantage. 

469-74. The strange mixture of generosity and sternness in his 
character was evident even now when he looked down on the 
dead Musgravc. Grief and anger w ere visible on his face— grief for 
the death of a gallant foe and anger betokening his stern resolution. 
While thus he sorrowfully bent over Musgravc, he pronounced the 
following panegyric on him. ’twas Seen, namely, the strange 
admixture of opposite qualities in his character, or simply tlK. 
absence of all rancour or pitilessness frpm his cliaiacltft. grief... 
brbw, his brow showed his rough and rugged natuie but tliere was 
a shadow of tender grief on it. half disguised with a frown, 
grief itself was again strangely mixed ii|i with some indignation, 
disg uis d, concealed, sorrow bent his head, i.e. in sorrow he 
* bent his head over dead Musgraw. foemg,n, Musgravc. epi- 
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'taph, eulogy, praise. Properly, it is the inscription on a tomb. 
As all such inscriptions are laudatory, the word may be used as 
here to mean laudation, spee ch of praise. 

475-82. Sir William s;iyj, “Richard Musgrave, thou art now 
<lead. Living, we were mortal foes. For if I slew thy brother, 
thou didst me a world of injury, for not only didst thou slay my 
bister’s son but it was through thy instrumentality that I w r as shut 
up for three long months in Lord Howard’s castle until I was ran- 
somed for a thousand marks”, ween, think, deadly, mortal, 
slew etc., see iv. 413. a sister’s son to me, i.e. one related to 
to me as a sister’s son. And when, read, And moreover when, 
lay, as a prisoner. Naworth castle, i.e. Lord Howard’s Castle 
near Carlisle. See i. 51. long 1 months three, three painfully 
long months, ransomed, I was restored to liberty, for, by pay- 
ment of, in consideration of. mark, the name of a coin valuing 
differently in different countries. “The English mark was worth 
13.C. 4//; the Scotch mark was r s. i%d; the present German mark 
is worth ij”. The singular in such expressions is idiomatic. CJ\ 
“Nine fathom deep” {Ancient Mariner). Milton has “ten thou- 
sand fathom deep”, long of thee, all along of thee, because of 
(hoe, through thy agency. 

483. tried, fought again. 

485. • No mortal man, no man on earth, a heavenly angel 
might, divide, separate from each other. 

48(f. did die, were killed. 

487. rest thee God, may God give rest or peace to thy soul. 
This shows^ that Sir William never “bore any grudge”, had no “ran- 
•corous hate’ in him — that lie was altogether a generous foe. 

488. a noble foe, a more valiant and more generous enemy. 

489-9 r. In all these northern countries where mflU are ever 
ready to mount and ride away on predatory excursions, Musgrave 
was the bgst and bravest of those who chased the plunderers. Sir 
Wil liam was probably thinking of one of his own raids into England. 
W hose word is, whose motto or watch-word, i.e. who are always 
ready with, snaffle, is a bridle passing over the horse’s nose, i.e. 
a nose-piece. The line means ‘who are always ready with the 
bridle, spur and spear’, i.e. ‘always ready to mount and make sud- 
den raids’. Scott sa>% that he took this from Drayton’s topogra- 
phical poem called Polyol bion, 

“The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear, 

Have for their blazon had the snaffle , spur and spear 3 ''. 

best, foremost, most valiant or dauntless, to follow gear* to 
chase the plunderers, pursue the raiders, gear, booty, plunder ; G. 

49^-5. Deloraine recalls with pleasure how skilfully Musgrave 
•would manage the chase so as to g^tort admiration even from the 
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pursued. He says that as they looked behind on one of those pre- 
datory excursions to see how they were being chased, it was si 
pleasure to them how dexterously Musgrave managed it, cheered 
and urged the blood-hounds, and roused the courage of his party 
with the stin :ng, martial notes of the bugle, as, on a marauding 
expedition when we were chased, couldst wind the c has e,, 
follow or track the pursued. Chase is that which is pursued, here 
I)elorainc and his party, wind, follow along their winding or 
circuitous way. The pursued to avoid the pursuers we ld wind 
about “by wily turns ’ (i. 219). bloodhound, see on i. 44. Blood- 
hounds were employed to track the raiders, rouse the fray, stir 
up the spirits of his men. 

49 ■ 1 would part with all my lands if such a gallant foe as 
Musgrave rould come back to life, were, if it were possible for 
him to be. 

499 * bowning, hastening. See on iii. 392. * 

5°i. bloody, marked with blood- >ta ins. 

502-3. hour men at a time carried the dead body of Musgrave 
011 lances ranged horizontally across ' their shoulders, levelled 
lances, the lances, the mil spears, either placed horizontally across 
the shoulders or held by the hands lower down, four and four, 
four men at a lime, burden, corpse. 

504-9. These lines describe the funeral p -ocession. Before the 
dead body walked the minstrels singing punitive dirges ; 'behind 
lour priests dressed in black, sang funeral hymns invoking God’s 
peace on the departed ; around rode tin horsemen slowly and 
the spearmen walked with their spears reversed and trailed along 
the ground in sign of mourning. Before, moving in front, at 
times, by fits, />. the wail rising and dying as the wind blew, 
upon th# gale, blown by the wind, plaintive wail, mournful 
strain, sable stole, black garment, 'l'l • stole was a priest’s 
upper garment, generally a long loose robe tailing to tl\e feet. re- 
quiem, funeral hymns praying for rest to the dead. It is so 
called from the first word of a Latin prayer, “rest eternal give to 
tlutm, O Lord”, trailing pikes, as a sign of mourning, the tall 
spears are held in a particular position with the right hand grasp- 
ing the middle, the head bent forward and the butt-end almost 
touching the ground. trailing, dragging t or dragged along ! the 
ground, pikes, spears. 

510. thus, in this way. bore, carried. 

' # 5ii. Leven, a small river in Cumberland. t x 

512. Holme Coltrame, in North Cumberland on the Solway 
Firth. Probably ‘it was the burying-place of the Musgraves. See 
the next line where we are told that he was laid in his father’s 
grave, nave, properly the boty of a church excluding the aisles. 
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From Lat. navis , a ship. * *Skeat remarks that; the similitude was 
once common by which the church of Christ was likenfed to a ship. 

5i4ff. This. is the Epilogue. 

514-23. The song was over but the harp continued a mournful 
tune in imitation of the solemn music played as an accompaniment 
to fhe funeral procession as it moved on to the grave of Musgraye. 
These lines hdmirablv describe the course of the procession as it 
crossed mountain and valley, then entered the churclf, and finally 
stopped at the grave where the burial took place amid the solemn, 
strains of the full choir ; they bring the whole picture vividly before 
the reader ;.lhy make the fair listeners actually sec the procession 
before their eyes. The music seems to come from far and near ac-. 
cording as the procession moves forward ; at times it falls loudly 
upon the ear indicating that it moves up some mountain-side where 
it is distinctly visible and there is no obstruction to intercept the 
note ; at times again it sounds faintly as the party is supposed to' 
be lost in some deep valley (whence th t funeral music could come 
only inaudibly). 'I he music is now of the dirge of the minstrels, 
and now of the sad hymn of the priests, and, finally, as the dead 
body is lowered into tlie grave, it bursts out in pne loud strain 
indicative of the solemn notes of the full choir singing the funeral 
service when the body disappeared from the earth. 

514-5? Though the song was silent, the wild music of the harp 
prolongs the mimic march of death, wild, romantic, mimic 
march of death, notes in imitation of the death-march or solemn 
. music played at the funeral, prolong, continue, 

516-9. Those four dines must be read together. The music (of 
the harp) was now loud- (meets the ear) and now soft (eludes it) — as 
indicating that it came from near or far away, as also showing by 
the Utid notes that the procession was moving up some^mountain- 
side with nothing to obstruct the §ound ; and by the sojr notes that 
it was lost in some deep valley whence the music could come only 
faintly, a-hear, a poetical compound occuring in Ancient Mari- 
ner , “It did not come anear”. The idea occurs also in Words- 
worth’s To The Cuckoo , “At once far off and near”, meets the ear, 
sounds loudly, eludes the ear, sounds faintly, eludes, escape, 
sweep, paiss rapidly over. * 

520. The music no>f seems to be that of the plaintive dirge of 
the minstrels. See 1 . 505. 

v 521. And now it comes borne mournfully upon the air like the 
**sad hyirfn of the priests. See 1 . 507. loads, comes heavily upon. 

522-3. And finally it was a solemn 1 ' outburst in imitation of fhe 
full music of an entire choir or band of singers singing service aloud • 
as* the body was lowered into the grave, choir, lit. a band of sing- 
ers ; but here fhe full harmony, choral stave, combined, solemn 
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music, stave, verse. “The same word as staffs with varying 
spelling”. 

524-9. When the minstrel had some rest, the Duchess of. Mon- 
mouth and her bower-maidens enquired why he, who was such an 
<;xc<!llent musician, wandered homclessly and uniewarded on a 
barren, churlish country when his labours could have been more 
liberally rewarded in England. (This gives him an opportunity of 
launching fo^th in a magnificent outburst of patriotic verse with which 
the next Canto begins), they, the Duchess etc. touched, play- 
ed on. a poor and thankless soil, Scotland. Though spoken 
of the soil, the people arc meant. They are poor and ungrateful 
in that they do not reward him properly, the more generous 
southern land, England, requite, reward, skilful hand, 
music, excellent art. 

530-3* The Duchess had spoken of his “touching the harp so 
well” and not referred to his poetic powers. Though the hai'p was 
liis last only companion in old age and as such very dear to him, 
the old minstrel did not like that it should be praised more highly 
than his poetic powers. He set a higher value on his skill as a 
poet than as a musician. Aged Harper, old minstrel, howso- 
ever, although, dear, to him. His only friend, namely, the 
harp. Liked not, did not like, ranked, praised, valued, 
flowing poesy, eloquent, rapturous poetry. 

534-7* He did not like at all that the land he loved so dearly 
should be so undervalued. It was in a proud and indignant tone 
that he began his song celebrating his enthusiastic attachment for 
his country. Less than that his poetic powers should not be 
valued, scornful jeer, the dames should scornfully, «moc:kingl v, 
jeer at; this is a rather too strong expression for their remarks. 
They neither scorned it nor jeered at it. Misprised, undervalued, 
slighted (vvjjen they spoke of Scotland as “a poor and thankless 
soil”). High, indignant, sound, note, resumed, began, took 
up. minstrel Strain, song. 



CANTO VI, 


Properly speaking the action and main interest of the poem 
-ended with the betrothal of Margaret and Cranstoitn. But the 
Goblin page had been left as an outstanding figure without being 
accounted for. Scott therefore added this Canto io dispose of him, 
and prolonged it to the canonical length by the description of the 
nuptial festivities, but he felt that the readers interest might have 
flagged and had to be kept up by an extraordinary feat of genius. 
Hence this Canto is full of music, redolent of joy, and opens with 
the grandest and most magnificent outburst of patriotic poetry that 
the language possesses. The addition of this Canto was foresh- 
adowed in v. 436-8. Scott wrote to Miss Seward apologising for 
this addition : “The Sixth Canto is altogether redundant ; for the 
poem should certainly have closed with the union of the lovers, 
when the interest, if any, was at an end. lint what could I do ? 
I had my book and my page still on my hands, and must get rid 
of them at all events. Manage them as 1 would, their catastrophe 
must hayp been insufficient to occupy an entire Canto ; so l was 
fain to eke it out with the songs of the minstrels”. Be that as it 
may, one cannot certainly wish away this Canto because it contains 
some of Scott’s finest poetry and sweetest lyrics. 

(1) H begins with, the most genuine and valiant utterance of 
patriotism that the English language possesses. 

(2) It then passes on to the description of ‘the spousal rites’. 

(3) Then comes the feast together with the Goblin’s^ricks with 
Watt Tinlinn. 

(4) The entertainment is enlivened by the music of the mins- 
trels, Albert Graeme, Fitztraver and Harold. Each minstrel is 
brought up with certain introductory remarks explaining liis posi- 
tion and training. Harold has been identified nut crrorcously with 
Sir Walter Scott hijnself. 

(5) The song of Harold was followed by a sudden darkening 
•of the hall, a flash of lightning, a thunder-clap, a sudden horror 
and dismay over all, and a dense mist ; and Avhen the mist cleares 

little, the Goblin page is 110 where. Some had even heard a 
cry and l^cloraine had seen the figure of Michael Scott. 

(6) The chieftains take a vow to go on pilgrimage to Melrose 
for peace to the soul of the departed wizard. 

(7) The pilgrimage is beaut ifullyjdcscribed,-- prayers are offer- 
ed, mass sung and a requiem for rife dead. The ceremony and the 
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poem wind up with the hymn, “The wrath of God”, suggesting 
the' consolatory hope that God is the eternal ‘stay’ of the sinner. 

,(8) The epilogue in which the minstrel’s subsequent life is gra- 
phically described. 

Scott's lines on love of country. 

t t 

1 cartnot bring myself to believe that there can be any riian on 
the earth sA dead to all feelings of patriotism, so utterly devoid of 
love of country, that lie has never said to himself vyithout an emo- 
tion, ‘this is my own land, the land of my birth’; whose hea~t was 
never fired, with ardent love of country when he came back to it 
from a sojourn in some foreign land. If ever there be such a mart, 
let him know that no minstrel shall sing in honour of him, and that 
dishonour and disgrace wait for him in life/ His rank my be high, 
his reputation extensive, his wealth as boundless. as he can wish it 
to be, let him know that in spite of all these .things, the utterly 
selfish wretch shall gain nothing but scorn and contempt as long 
as he lives and when he dies he perishes body and soul, for 1 not 
only shall his body be reduced to the vile dust whence it was 
made but his very name shall be forgotten, none shall weep over 
him, none do honour to his remains, none celebrate his memory 
in song. 

The poet then proceeds to give expression to bis own ^ove for 
his own native country. Scotland may be a wild and stem land, 
still its romantic beauty is fit to develop the poetic imagination. 
A land rough and rugged, full of brown heath and wild wood, of 
mountains and rivers, it is still the dear land of the poet’s ances- 
tors, — nothing could untie the sacred bond of attachment that 
bound him to it. As he looks on all the familiar scenery around 
and remembers what a change has come over all, he finds in those 
streams anil woods a dear association with the past, and he loves 
them all the more because he is now friendless and homeless. 
Though alone, old and feeble, he lovds to wander by the Yarrow ; 
though the chill breeze oppresses him in old age, let it blow on hini 
down Ett rick Valley, he loves it ; and though unnoticed t and un- 
cared foi by any, his last wish is to lay him down to his ’final and 
eternal rest within bearing of the sweet murmurs of the Teviot. 

r-6. Is there a man to be found on the tartti so utterly devoid 
of spirit as never to have felt an impulse of love for his own coun- 
try, as never to have been fired with ardent patriotism when return- 
ing from a sojourn in a foreign land ? Breathes, lives. 1 cannot 
bel ijeve, the poet means, that such a man can ever be. soul SO 
dead, so devoid of higher feelings, ' so destitute of spirit, to, 
within, native land, the land of my birth, burned; been fired 
with love of country. As etc., as he has turned his fodtsteps 
homeward, i.e. when he came b^ck from a foreign land. There- 
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might be a pathetic reference in these lines to Scott himself return- 
ing from “the sunny south” where he had been for health, returning 
to breathe his last in Abbotsford, strand, .country, properly 
‘shore*. For the sentiment, Comp. Wordsworth, 

• 

“I travelled along unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea ; , 

Nor, England \ did l know till then 
What love I bore to thee”. # 

7. If there does breathe such a man, take good note of him, 
(perhaps he is “fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils”). 

8. For him, i.c. to sing of whatever may be good and great in 
connection with him, no minstrel rouses his rapturous strains of 
music or no minstrel feels any ecstasy of joy. All Jiis brave and 
heroic achievements ‘are nullified, as it were, by that one sad 
defect, want of love of country, minstrel raptures, raptures 
in the heart of minstrels, raptures, either ‘transports of joy* or 
high music, swell, rise. 

9-16. Though his rank be high, his reputation extensive, his 
wealth boundless, the very fact of his being a self-centred, self- 
seeking man condemns him, in spite of all considerations of title, 
fame anc^ richness, to an unhonoured life and an equally unhonour- 
ed death — he dies doubly, his body perishes and his very name is 
forgotten, none weeping over him, honouring him or celebrating 
his memory. 

9. titles, rank, name, reputation, fame, ‘power* (1. n). 

10. Read ‘ As boundless*, wish can claim, he may wish it 
to be. claim, desire. 

11. Despite, in spite of, notwithstanding, pelf, ufgalth, con- 
temptously so called. O. F. pclfre , booty. 

12. wsotch, wretched mAn. concentred all in self, utter-, 
, ly selfish, having himself as the centre of all his wishes, aims and 

desires. 

13. As long as he lives he shall get no good name, shall get, on 
the country, only disgrace and dishonour, forfeit, lose. 

14-15. doubly dying, dying a two-fold death — dying in his 
body and in all recollections of him. Surely a man lives in the 
memory of his fellow-men. Rut such a man shall die and be utter- 
ly forgotten — thus dying physically and spiritually . go down, 
this is th% first death ; in line 16 is the second death ; making up 
a double death, vile, worthless, contempt ous*y used here in re- 
ference to a wretched man’s mean death.* “Dust thou art and unto 
dust sltoll thou return”, says the Bible ; “Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes” is the burial service of thg English church. (See Tenny- 
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son’s Ode to Wellington ). he sprung, his body was made. Front 
whence , ‘from* is redundant. 

16. This is the spiritual death. Dying, such a man shall be 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. This is an oft-quoted line. 
Noltice the climax— when the man is just dead friends weep over 
him ; when some time has elapsed, they do honour to* his remains 
by giving him a decent and holy burial ; and lastly when hiore 
time has parsed by, they celebrate his memory in songs. Comp. 
Gray’s famous stanza, 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires”. 

17-18. Scotland, though a wild and barren land, has a roman- 
tic and varied scenery feeding and stimulating the poet’s imagina- 
tion. ‘Imagination’ is the poet’s peculiar gift, and it is developed 
by the remarkable beauty (and perhaps the romantic association) of 
Scotland. Caledonia, a poetical name of Scotland. stem, 
rugged. Meet nurse, fit home, i.c. the land with a scenery rich 
and romantic enough to nurse, develop, the imagination of a poet. 
nurse suggests child, child, soul. 

19-23. This is an apostrophe. O Scotland, so full of brown 
heath and wild wood, mountains and rivers, the land of my ances- 
tors, nothing on earth can sever the tie of attachment th.'it binds 
me to thcc though rough and wild. Here is another climax — from 
'the land of brown heath’, the poet rises to ‘the land of my sires’, 
heath, heather. It is a plant growing wild in Scotland, shaggy, 
wild, flood, river, sires, ancestors, mortal hand, earthly 
thing, lit. ‘the hand of man*, untie the filial band, sever the 
bond of dutiful affection that binds me to thee as a child to its 
mother, i.e. can make me cease to love thee, knits, binds, rug- 
ged strand, rough land, i.e. to thee inspite of thy rugjjedncss. 

24-9. As T look around me and find each well-known scenery 
and remember what a change has corne over me and them, it seems 
to me that in my destitute condition thy woods and streams are my 
sole friends and companions, and I love them all the more because 
I have nothing else to love, no home, no friends, no child. It will 
be remembered that the minstrel’s destitute condition had been fully 
described in the Intro, view, see. what etc., i.e. what a change 
has occured. 1 think the change he thinks of refers not merely to 
the scene around but also to his own earthly condition, of all 
bereft, i.e. to me in this utterly destitute state when 1 Yiave been 
bereft or deprived of everything, sole etc., thy woods and stream:; 
were left to me as my only friends and companions, all tjie rest 
being taken away from me. better still, all the more. ^Bven 
etc., perhaps the force is ‘even because I am reduced to the last 
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stage of destitution, having nothing else, no living friend, to love’, 
extremity of ill, bitter adversity. 

30-6. These lines contain another grand climax. The discom- 
forts and difficulties of life added to the natural sorrows of old ftge, 
shall not make him wish a happier place to live and die in. In old 
age companion's and dragging myself along my lonely way, let 
me wander by the Yarrow ; when older still and iny cheeks are 
withered and can hardly bear the ( bill breeze, let the breeze blowing- 
down Ettrick valley, though chill, blow on me with a genial < 
welcome; and lastly when I die, let me lay my head by the 'i eviot ; 
— though 1 die “forgotten and alone”, it shall be no cause of regret 
to me for I die on the lap of my own dear country. EL. 303 are 
inscribed on the poet’s monument in Selkiik. Yarrow, is a river 
having the most romantic associations in poetry. Wordsworth 
wrote three lyrics on it. stream, river, stray, wander, guide 
...way, guide me as l go feebly along the Yarrow, shall be my 
guide in extreme old age. These lines have an added poignanc) 
in the case of the old minsticl who had lost his only son and 
was now “a wandering harpci, scorned and pool”, down Ettrick 
break, blow down the El trick vallc\. Although etc., though it 
is a cause of much unpleasantness to me in old age, I still love my 
native land and would not leave it for a warmer region, wither- 
ed in fcld age. Read Met me’ after ‘still*, lay my head, die. 
Teviqt stone, stony bank of the Teviot. draw ms parting 
groan, breathe his last. This line is pathetic in the light of Scott’s 
own subsequent death in sight of Abbotsford. 

37-8. When on festive occasions of old the minstrels came to 
Branksome, they were not scorned and slighted as I am in these 
days when “old times are changed, old manners gone”, hut .1 wel- 
come band high placed in hall and greeted with a genial welcome, 
at festive call, the call to festivities ; festive occasio/fe. 

39-42. The minstrels, the eelebrators and stimulators of Tnirth 
and war, * came in crowds from far and near. Equally ready for 
feast and light, they partook of them. They were honoured guests 
in hall and went with an army cheering them to war. trooping, 
in crowds, jovial, mirthful, joyful. Lit. born under the planet 
of good fortune called Jove or Jupiter. Comp, saturnine , mercurial. 
priests of mirth aifd war, “the celebrating in songs of the 
festivities of peace and the glories of war was almost a religious 
duty with them”, feast, ‘mirth’, fight, ‘war’. banquet, ‘mirth’. 
# shared, took part in. 

43-Of A little while before when the hostile armies met fac^ to 
face before Branksome castle, they marched in the van of each 
army rousing the spirit of the men by their stirring music, but now 
the iron doors of the castle were thrown open to receive each jovial 
minstrel : they shared in “feast and fight”, of late, lately, recent- 
ly. See Canto V. St. iii. before, in front of. martial, warlike 
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hostile, blew their death-note, made music stirring the sol* 
<liers to a mortal combat, van, front of each army, now, when 
the combat was followed by the feast. * merry mate, jovial com- 
panion, minstrel, “jovial priest of mirth and war”, the portcullis* 
iron grate, tho iron grating which formed the portcullis, or the ■ 
moveable door let down in front of the gateway of the casde. J.Sce 
Intro. 11 . 32-5. Rose, to admit them within the castle. 

47. Strike the string, play on the stringed instrument, c.g. 
the harp, whereas the pipe has \o be blown upon by the mouth. 

' 48. revel, make merriment. 

49. rude turrets, rough towers. Rude betokens the rough 
scenes of war and violence which generally took place within the 
castle, shake and ring, echo and tremble with the noise and 
clamour of their revelry. In ‘fight’, they blew the death-note ; in 
‘feast’, they danced and sang. Alike for feast and tight prepared ! 

50-3. It is not necessary (for it may well be imagined) how 
splendid was the nuptial ceremony, how maids and matrons, knights 
and squires, in their gala dresses assembled in the tastefully deco- 
rated little church. Me lists not, I do not wish to. See ii. 141 ; 
v. 59. tide, time, declare, describe, spousal rite, wedding 
ceremonies, mustered, assembled, gathered together, chapel, 
a small church connected with a private residence (here Bj^inksome 
castle), matron, old married woman. 

54-8. 1 need not describe the beautiful ladies dressed In pre- 

cious gold ornaments, green mantles, plaited ringlets and furred 
kirtles. 1 need not describe the gallant knights who surround the 
altar with the gay waving plurrfes on their helmets, Vheir golden 
glittering spurs, and small shining chains from which dangled 
their rich swords, owches, gold ornament set with precious 
stones. word occurs in Spenser, “Adorned with gemmes and 

owches wondrous fayre”; and Shakespeare, “Brooches, pearls, and 
owcfics'. The word was originally written ntnvchc. rare, valuable, 
excellent, mantles, cloaks, braided, entwined, plaited. Kirt- 
les, a garment falling down to the knee, furred, embroidered or 
lined, miniver, the white fur spotted with black of a small 
white animal like the ‘ermine 5 found in Russia. Derived from 
menu , small ; tv«>, a kind of fur. plumage, plumes of knights, 
■waved on the helmets of the knights landing round the altar, 
■ringing chainlets, sounding, jingling' small chains. The chains 
were probably those which held up the swords. 

59-62. 1 emmot describe how swiftly the colour changed on' 

h a cheeks of Margaret as awe and her natural bashfuftiess rose 
and passed through 'her mind alternately making her look more 
‘lovely*, hard it were, it would be very difficult, bard, q, mins- 
trel. speak, describe, changeful hue, change of colour, of, 
on. comes and flies, which brightens up her cheek and vanish- 
es as the fefclings of awe and bashfulness passed through her mind. 
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awe, in the presence of sacred rites, shame, natural modesty, 
lovely, 1 think the word is here used proleptically, the hue or* 
change of hue which makfes her look ‘lovely’, rise, pass through * 
her mind. 

63-66. Some minstrels have said that the^ ladye given to the 
unholy black art, dared not come near the chapel or the altar, dared 
not be present in the church at the time of the nuptial ^celebrations, 
so much she feared each holy place, high, proud, nigh, near. 
Nor durst, nor dared she to. grace the rites of spousal, 
honour the nuptial rites, the marriage ceremony, b> her presence. 

67. These bards have erred and made a malicious imputation 
against the ladye. For 1 know very well she did not practise the 
forbidden art. A favourable distinction is here made between 
magicians who were supposed to command evil spirits, and necro- 
mancers or wizards who were supposed to be commanded by them 
or in their service. The former were not excluded from religious 
rites and places, and the Ladye belonged to their class, slanders, 
malicious inventions, trust, know, right, very, wrought 
not, did not practise, forbidden spell, the black art or necro- 
mancy. She controlled spirits by magic, was not controlled by 
them through necromancy. 

69-7*. T believe that magic spells and incantations, used at a 
time when certain favourblc planets or stars arc in the ascendant, 
can cbmmand spirits though I hardly give praise to the men or 
women who practise such a dangerous art. mighty words and 
signs, spells and gestures possessing magical influences, have 
power, for illustrations, see li. 145-6. sprites, spirits, pla- 
netary hour, times at which particular planets favourable to the 
exercise of magic: arc in the ascendant. The ‘planetary influence’, 
a popular article of faith in the Middle Ages, is referrectyo in i. 170- 
77. See note there, scarce I praise, 1 hardly praise, ventu- 
rous pa^t, bold daring, fool-hardiness, tamper, meddle' with, 
practise. 

73-80. Hut this I know for very truth that the laclye was not 
excluded from the nuptial rites. She did, indeed, practise magic, 
but that was no bar to her presence in the church, she stood by 
the altar dressed in black velvet^ with a red hood which was 
embroidered and braiaed with pearls, edged with gold and lined 
with fur. She held a small falcon on her wrist bound thereto with 
a silken strap, sable, black, array, dress, hood, veil or a 
9 lady’s head-covering, embroidered, set on the borders of the 
hood, guarded, edged, bordered, ermine, the fur of a small 
animal. See on 1 . 56. lined, . we have stilf the word in use when 
we spjpak of the ‘lining’ of a coat, merlin, a* small falcon or spar- 
row-hawk .trained in those days for catching smaller birds. It was 
carried on the wrist of a lady heW thereto by a small leather or 
silk strap which was taken off when the bird was let ,go. leash, 
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thong or strap, of silken twist, make of silk threads twisted 
together. Both hawks and hounds were in those days actually 
brought into the church. 

84. gorgeous festival, sumptuous feast, splendid banquet. 

86- 6. The stewards and the squires with diligent attention to 
the wants of the guests, led them to their places at the table, ac- 
according to their ranks, heedful haste, quickly but with due 
attention to their ranks or needs. Almost an oxymoron. Mar- 
shalled the rank of, marshalled, conducted or led each guest 
according to his rank, seated them at the table in the order of 
their precedence. 

87- 8. The pages were ready with their knives to cut the roast 
and divide it among the guests, ready blade, ‘ready* is a trans- 
ferred epithet, t\c. the ready pages with their blades or knives, 
carve, cut. . See i. jr. share, divide among the guests. 

89-94. 'The priest had blessed the several rich dishes prepared 
from the delicate flesh of all manner of valued animals, the 
capon etc. The allusion in 1. 94 is to the custom of saying grace 
or a short prayer asking C.od to bless the food before Christians 
sit down to it. The grace is generally said by the priest when he 
is present, as on this occasion. r 

89. capon, a cock-chicken castrated for the purpose -of im- 

proving the flesh for the table, heron-shew, a young heron ; Gh 
crane, a large migratory bird with long slender necks, a long 
beak, and powerful wings. « 

90. During the days of chivalry the peacock was considered as 
an exquisite delicacy. After being roasted, it was again decorated 
with its jcHimage. It was a favourite ornamental dish of ancient 
banquets, princely, stately, gilded train, decorated tail. 

91. garnished brave, decorated splendidly, boar’s-head, 
it was i'tlso a usual dish of feudal splendour. In Scotland it was ■ 
sometimes surrounded with little banners, displaying the colours 
and achievements of the baron at whose board it was served. 

92. The cygnet, young swan, from St. Mary’s Lake. The 
lake is at the head of the river Yarrow. If* has often remarkable 
flights of swan on it. wave, water. 

93. ptarmigan, a bird. The ^ is superfluous and silent, 
venison, formerly flesh of any beast, now of deer. 

*94. spoke his benison, uttered his blessings, had" blessed, 
had spoken a short prayer or grace. Sec above. 

95. the riot and the din, the din of riot, the loud stand of 
merriment. Fig. hendiadys. ? 

• 96. Ail in and round the castle, within it, without it. 
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97-8. All manner of musical instruments were played upon on 
the high gallery within, lofty, high, balcony, gallery. Gene- 
lally it is a kind of projection from the external walls, here ♦some 
gallery within the castle, shalm, a kind of wind instrument. 
'tenny.se in has it in 7 'he Dying Swan, “a mighty people rejoice 
with s/iawms". psaltery, a stringed instrument like a harp. 

99-100. Old warriors drank their glasses, laughed and spoke 
loudly, clanging bowls, wine-glasses making a harsh sound when 
they \\ ere roughly placed upon the table and sti iking against the 
mailglox es of the knights, quaff’d, drank heartily. 

ioi-2. Young knights lovingly whispered to fair ladies, and 
the ladies laughed, in tones more mild, than the rough voices 
of the rough old warriors. The young knights had a more deli- 
cate natural voice, and also spoke of love. 

The hooded hawks from on their lofty perches, joined 
their shrill screamings to the loud revelry below, and struck their 
w ings in the air or shook their bells in a kind of wild harmony 
with the harsh yelling of the slag hounds, hooded, when the 
hawks were not actually employed in hunting, a thin silk hood was 
placed o\or their eyes. These were taken off when they were flown, 
high. ..beam, fitting on the beams which supported the lofty hall. 
A perfth is the stick on which a bird sits. The clamour etc., 
joinecj the clamour, the loud revelry, with whistling, shrill screams, 
flapped, waxed loosely, fluttered, bells, fastened on to their 
wings. In concert, in harmony, yells, harsh hayings. 

1 07- to* Tumblers of red wine from the best wine-producing 
countries are handed on from guest to guest — the attendants do 
their duty diligently and there is nothing but mirth and revelry 
in the hall, flasks, tumblers, bowls, ruddy, red* sparkling. 
Bourdeaux, Orleans, the Rhine (a river), are the best wine 
producing centres, tasks, of handing on the glasses, or dishes, 
busy, dilfgent. Read with ‘play* as an adv. sewers, attendants 
at meal. Probably from senv, a dish. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost , 
ix. 38, “Marshalled feast served up in hall by jrttrrs and senes- 
chals’. ply, do. 

in. It was by nature malicious, still, alwaxs. of ill, of 
doing ill or harm. * 

1 1 3-4. blood ran hot and high, the knights were very 
much excited (owing to hard drinking), debate, not in conxersa- 
’ tion merely but in action or blows (as often in the Pay.) 

115-22. Under the machinations of the Goblin, Conrad natu- 
rally of a fierce temperament and now excited by drinking and 
highly incensed about some horses his men had lost, bandied bitter 
words with and at last smote a bard blow with his mailed fist "at 
Hun thill, a fiery, hardy Rutherford, whom men called Dickon 
Draw-the-sword. Conrad, w as the leader of the German mer- 
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cenaries. See iv. st. xviii. fierce, of a fiery disposition, warm* 
roused, in humour highly crossed, violently opposed or 
thwarted in temper, and hence provoked or angered. About, in 
respect of, in the matter of. steeds, horses. High... still, angry 
words by one provoking angry words from another, smote Wjth 
hia gauntlet, struck with his gloved hand. Rutherford, i.e. 
he belonged* to the family of the Rutherfords, a race of Bordei 
lords. Dickon Draw-the-sword, the nickname was derived 
from the fact that he was ever ready to draw the sword. He was 
the son, Scott notes, to the ancient wairior called in tradition the 
cock of H unthill. 

123-4. Conrad believed in the Goblin’s assertion that the 
steeds had been stolen by H unthill. This is how the page was 
working mischief, saye, assertion, word. 

126. To settle the rising quarrel, compose, set at rest, 
kindling discord, growing “debate”. 

127-8. H unthill said little but as a pledge of mortal revenge, 
bit the glove and shook his head, right, very, bit his glove, 
“as a pledge of mortal revenge” (Scott), not merely as a sign of 
contempt (as in Shakespeare). 

129-36. A fortnight later Conrad was found by a woodman's 
dog lying dead, cold and drenched in blood in Ingle-wood, his bosom 
hacked with many a deep, sharp wound. None knew how he was 
killed but his sword and sheath were missing ancl it was said that 
Dickon ever afterwards wore a Cologne blade (which was known to 
be Conrad’s, an undeniable indication that Hunthill «had killed 
him), drenched, plunged, gored, hacked, opened, sashed, 
lyme-dog, a bloodhound held in a leash which is also called a 
lime or /<#///. brand, sword, a Cologne blade, a sword of 
German make, and therefore the one used by the leader of the mer- 
cenaries from Germany, a piece of circumstantial evidence proving 
almost conclusively that it was Hunthill who had killed Conrad 
and appropriated his sword. 

137-42. The Goblin Page afraid that his master might see 
through his wickedness, retired into the buttery where the bold 
yeomen were making as much merrimeqj as their masters in the 
hall, his master, Cranstoun. espie, see through, detect, foul 
treachery, malicious misconduct, sought refuge in. buttery, 
pantry, store-house where provisions are kept. Revelled, made 
themselves merry, those, their master, selle, seat. A French' 
woftl meaning also ‘saddle’ in which sense Scott uses it elsewhere. 

143-4. There in the pantry Watt Tinlinn drank tv) the health 
of Arthur Fire-the-Bracs. raise the pledge to, raised th£ wine- 
glass and drank to the health of. frankly, heartily, warmly. 
Arthur Fire-the-Braes, an Elliot, and therefore an ally of the 
Carrs and a mortal enemy of the Scotts. But now a 1 ! hostility was 
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forgotten, and foes pledged foes. He got his nickname from the 
fact of his being noted for setting fire to the ‘braes’ or hill-slopes. 

145-6. And Arthur passed off the wine-glass to. the English 
enemies, all enmity now at an end. breeding, good manners. 
It was the custom for one whose health had been pledged to drink 
to that of some other. Howard’s merry men, the English 
soldiers under command of Howard, merry-men, see iv. 187. 
it, the goblet. 

147-9. To return the compliment, on the English side Keel 
Roland Forster pledged Margaret and drank to her with a jubilant 
shout of applause. To quit them, to discharge their obligation, 
to relieve themselvc of it. The Scotch by drinking to them had 
placed them under an obligation and the English now paid it up. 
Red Roland Forster, evidently one of Howard’s merry-men. 
deep carouse, a full glass, a bumper ; Gh to, to the health of. 
fair bride, Margaret. 

1 50- 1. Every time a health was drunk, the nut-brown ale 
poured sparkling and foaming out of casks and vessels, pledge, 
health fdrunk). vat, large wooden tub. pail, tumbler. Foam- 
ed... floods, “poured out frothing”. Notice the alliteration, the 
nut-brcfWn ale, nut-coloured wine. 

152.* There was not a moss-trooper who did not shout in 
glee, riders, raiders. 

153-5. These lines give the derivation of the name lUiccleuch 
from buck afld cleuch , that is to say, from the fact that the founder 
of the family, a John, native of Galloway, while hunting with one 
of the early kings of Scotland, carried the stag which he had seized 
by the horns a mile up a steep hill, and presetted it to 
the king. Hence the family came to the called Tiuccleurh’. 
cleuch, a .hollow between precipitous banks. buck, stag, 
taken, caught by the horns. 

156. wily, cunning, vengeful, malicious, vindictive. 

157. Remembered how he had once been wounded by an 
arrow from Tinlinn's “cl^th-yard shaft”. See iv. 274-6. 

158-9. And swore he would make Tinlinn bitterly rue it that 
he ever drew the arrow against him. it... bought, that Tinlinn 
should pay dearly for it, suffer much. 

• • 

T60-3. This is how the Goblin had his revenge. He taunted 
the yeoman with bitter sneers and jokes by refering to his own 
coward i(*i and his wife’s infidelity, molest, vex. bitter jibe, 
mocking joke. Solway strife, t^e battle of Solway Moss in 
which to, 000 Scots fled before 300 English horsemen, cheered his. 
wife, consoled her in his absence. Something more of course is 
meant. 
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164-71. Then, still keeping himself at a safe distance, lie did 
luinji to Tinlinn when Tinlinn hardly expected it, thus, lie stole his 
best food from the dishes, dashed down his nip of wine from his 
lips, and then slyly creeping on to his knee under the table, pierced 
hhn to the bone with a small dagger, the poisoned wound makihg 
him suffer for long afterwards, shunning... arm, taking care to 
keep himself an ay f.*om it, he had known to his bitter cos-1 how 
powerful that arm was. At unawares, suddenly* unexpectedly, 
wrought him harm, did injury to him. trencher, wooden 
plate, choicest cheer, best food, case, vessel, cup. sly, adv.,. 
stealthily, bodkin, a small dagger. The word now means a 
kind of small needle, venomed, poisoned, festering joint, the 
knee-joint festeiing, lankling, suppurating, on account of the 
wound, rued, suffered from. The sense is, he (Tinlinn; long aftci 
rued the poisoned wound and the festering knee-joint caused by 
the point or sharp end of the dagger. 

172-3. Watt Tinlinn spurned hard over turning the table and 
the w’ine-goblcts on it. startled, taken by surprise, spum’d, 
kicked at the unknown cause of the wound, board, table, fla- 
gons, wine-w\ssels. 

174. A loud clamorous confusion look place in the paltry. 

175. the urchin, the goblin. 

176. a darkling nook, a bidden corner. ‘Daihling* is usu 

ally an ad\., as in Jaw, “So out went the candle, and we were 
left darkling, post, place, position. . 

177. grinn’d, laughed from ear to ear. muttered, inur 
inured. 

>78-8<f By this time the ladye just to stop any further progress 
of the confusion, had ordered the minstrels to begin their songs. 
By this, by this time. Dame, the Laclyc. further Jray, more 
confusion, mar... day, ruin the happiness and harmony of the 
nuptial celcbei 'itions and feasts ; be an element of discord and un- 
pleasantness in an otherwise happy day. tune their lay, i.c. 
time ilieir harps and be ready with their songs. 

i8:-2. The first minstrel to take up the song was Albert 
( Iraeine, a minstrel belonging to an ancient family, that ancient 
name, the Grahams w ere notorious freebooters figming not once 
or twice in the Border annals. Scott has given a long note on 
tl^e antiquity of the family. This minstrel belonged to ^ 

183-88. There w r as then no better minstrel than him in all the 
country lying on both sides of the Border. He had stout friends 
who alwn\s stood by him, and whoever might be defeated, the 
Grahams were sure to win, Ibey were so hardy and they were al- 
ways so ready to attach themselves to the strongest side, having no 
fixed cause of their own. They plundered the cattle from both the 
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English and the Sc otch. * Was none, there was none, struck, 
played on. the land Debateable, the portion of the country 
lying on both sides of the Hol der, and hence belonging neither to 
England nor to Scotland but claimed by both the kingdoms, 
friended, befriended, served by friends, (unlike our last minstrel, 
a wandering beggar homeless and poor), kin, clan. Whoever, 
whether the English lost or the Scots, the <»rahams were sure to 
win because they sided with no particular nation with any steadi- 
ness but joined the party that had the greater clnyicc of success, 
sought the beeves, lifted or stole the cattle or oxen, broth, 
chief food. In, i.e. they sought them in, they plundered from both 
the countries. 

1 89-90. In homely guise, in a simple style, as nature 
bade, either (1) prompted b\ his own natural feelings or (2) un- 
polished and unrefined, the Borderer, the Border minstrel, 
said, sang. \n inapt word but chosen for the rhyme with ‘bade’, 
a blemish of Scott’s language. 

The song of Albert Graeme. 

An English lady would marr\ a Scotch knight with whom 
die had fallen in lo\c. ller father blessed the marriage but her 
brother was resolved that it should not take place. He therefore 
mixed poison with a flask of wine which lie presented to his sister. 
No sterner had she partaken of it than she dropped down dead, 
and her lover “pierced the cruel brother to the heart”. He then 
look up the cross of Christ, became a crusader, and died in the 
Holy Land. 

191. .This was the romentional beginning of all old ballads, e.g. 
The Ancient Mariner ^ “// n 'as an Ancient Maiiner, And he stop- 
peth one of three”. 

1 92. This and the fourth line, of each stanza, form what is 
called the ‘burden’ or ‘refrain.’ Such burden’s have often little mean- 
ing. They were both taken from an old Scottish song, 

“She loan’d her back against a thorn, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa 5 *, 

And there she has her young babe born 
And the lyon shall be lord of a’”. 

19 3. ‘And’ is superfluous, but such superfluous expletives are 
common in ballads. 

195. Blithely, happily, gladly. They were happy to see the 
■sun rise oxer fair Carlisle, on Carlisle, see i. 51. 

197. They had cause of sorrow before the day was •done. 
Such and so transient are human joys ami sorrows. 

T99. sire, father, gave, as wedding-gifts, brooch, an 
ornamental pin tor fastening thg dress. 
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201-2. but, only. For ire, out of anger, because he was. 
angry at the choice of his sister. 

203. She was the heiress and owner of a fairly large property. 
Is this suggested to mean that the brother ‘had an eye’ upon the* 
land? or that he did not like that a sister so rich should wed a 
poor knight from Scotland, and not a rich lord at home 1 mea- 
dow and lea, are popularl) used as meaning the same : ljut 
strictly, meadow is land on which the grass is mown, and low 
grassy pastures for cattle, i.c. uncultivated or fallow land. 

205. he, the brother, ere he would see, rather than sec. 

207. She had but just taken a sip of the wine, had not quaffed 
off the whole glass, when she fell down dead, not tasted well, 
i.c. had but scarcely tasted. There was a strong poison in the 
wine — it caused instantaneous death. 

209-10. true love, faithful lover. Her death and her sinking 
in the arms of her true lover, showed that love was always triumph- 
ant. 

21 r. pierced, stabbed. He, the Scottish knight. 

213. May all who seek to part dc\oted lovers, perish in this 
w 1 etched away, all would, all who would, true love, abs. for 
con., true lovers. 

214. So that in their death, in the death of such perfidious men 
who would part true lovers, love may still triumph. 

215. he, the Scottish knight, the cross divine, the holy 
cross. “To take the cross” meant to become a crusader, one going 
out to light for the rescue of the holy sepulchre from the Saracens. 
They wore the cross as their badge. This knight too became a 
crusader, fought against the Saracens, and perished in Palestine. 

217. foy her sake, out of heart-grief for her. Having lost 
her, the meaning of life was lost to him. He fought and fell on 
the battle-field. 

218. The knight having perished for her sake, that is, because 
he had been forcibly parted from her, it was a sign that love had 
triumphed. 

219-22. All true lovers do pray for peace and rest to the souls 
of these true lovers, their souls, the soul&#rf these, for love„ 
because they loved each other. 

223. As, when, simple lay, simple song. 

224. of loftier port, more distinguished in appearance, more 
dignified in bearing. This bird was Fitztraver. 

225-6. Famous in the court of Henry VIII for all descriptions 
of poetry, sonnet, a poem of fourteen iambic pentametre lines 
with the rhymes arranged in a peculiar way. This species of verse- 
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writing was introduced into English at the time of Henry VIII by 
Wyatt and Surrey, rhyme, it is difficult to say what particular 
form of verse is meant by this word. It cannot mean the harmony 
of sounds at the end of the lines which Sonnets also have. It may 
mean (i) poetry in general, as in Lycidas , “he knew himself teasing 
and build the lofty rhyme ” ; (2) a tale in verse, as in Chaucer ; or (3) 
heroic or epic poetry singing the deeds and doings of heroes, as 
opposed to sonnets and ballads . roundelay, ballads ; G. 
haughty Henry, proud king Henry viii. • 

227-8. There in the court of Henry viii, Fitztraver was for long 
unrivalled as a most clear and melodious singer, unrivalled, 
without an equal, of the silver song, having a most clear, 
melodious voice. ‘Silver’ as applied to music means ‘soft’, ‘delicate/ 
like the tinkling of silver bells. 

229-30. 'I'he famous Earl of Surrey loved to hear his music, 
loved his lyre, praised his music. The gentle Surrey, the 
gallant and unfortunate Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, unquestion- 
ably the most acccomplished cavalier of his time. His sonnets 
display rare beauties. He fell a victim to the mean jealousy of 
Henry viii who had him executed in 1546. Who has not etc., 
all have heard the name and glory of Surrey. T he fame of Surrey 
now rests chiefly on his sonnets and blank verse which he was one 
of the grst to import from Italy into England. 

231-4. Surrey had a heart burning with noble thoughts and 
desires ; his reputation as a poet is undying ; his love was elevated 
and purified by the noble constancy and devotion of his generous 
and romantic character. His, Surrey’s, the hero’s soul of 
fire, the iftdent spirit of a gallant, valiant hero ; the noble thoughts 
and feelings of a hero, immortal name, deathless reputation, 
exalted high, ennobled and elevated, purified. By... chivalry, 
in the light of his warm, devoted, generous nature. Hf was thus 
a hero, a poet, a faithful, devoted, chivalrous lover. In all ways 
therefore # he was great. 

235-8. Surrey and Fitztraver had both come away to Italy, 
and there sitting in the evening twilight in some fair olive grove, 
they sang of Surrey’s sweetheart far away, together, but Surrey 
never visited Italy. The story of his love is said to have been a 
fabrication, climes ^far, distant regions, namely Italy, olive 
grove, shady bower made of the olive for which Italy is well- 
known. star, the evening star, among the stars, is known as ‘the 
star of love’, of, a song celebrating the lady whom Surrey loved. 
Surrey’s absent love, love— lady-love, the lady Geraldine. 
Lady Elizabeth Gerald was the daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare. Surrey fell in love with her when she was only 
9 yejrs old, and seems to have been all along passionately attach- 
ed to her. It was in his travels on the continent that lie is said 
to have availed himself of magicM aid to obtain a sight of his lady. • 
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There is, however, reason to believe that this was a fabrication of the 
lively imagination of the dramatist Thomas Nash. This romantic 
incident is the story of the song below. 

239-44. So sweet was the combined music of the harp and the 
song* when Surrey and Fitztravci sang in the Italian bower of 
Surrey’s absent mistress Geraldine, so pure was the song because 
the love was so selfless, that, the Italian peasant stopped ; to 
hear it and thought that it was no earthly loxer celebrating an earth- 
ly lo\c but heavenly angels come down from heaven to sing around 
the grave of some saint buried there, staid His step, stopped 
spirits from on high, heavenly angels ; Were... melody 
were singing heavenly songs ; Round... laid, round the grave of 
a saint buried in the olive grove, hermit saint, holy man living 
the retired, solitary life of a hermit, harp and voice, the music 
of the song and the instrument, combine, blended together 
To praise the name of, in celebration of the glories of. Geral- 
dine, “Surrey’s absent love”. For the story, see above. 

245-8. It is impossible to describe the depth of Fitzlravor's ago- 
nies when his dear friend Surrey of the immortal poetical reputation, 
was executed by Henry \ iii. what tongue may say, no lan- 
guage ran describe, pangs, sufferings, griefs, faithful bosom, 
heart teaming with love for Surrey, knew, fell, of the death- 
less lay, writer of songs and sonnets destined mixer to perish. 
Sec 1. 228. "When etc., the construction is, ‘when ungrateful 
Tudor's sentence slew Surrey etc.’ ungrateful Tudor Henry viii. 
After having served his royal master in various military employ- 
ments in Scotland and France, Surrey fell under the suspicions of 
Henry, and was charged with treasonable designs because, in 
accordance with an ancient custom in his family, he quartered the 
royal arms of Edward the Confessor on his shield in order only to 
assert the superiority of h : s family over that of the Seymours when 
the question arose as to the guardianship of the minor Edward vi. 
On such slender evidence, Henry, ungratefully forgetting all the 
gallant and faithful services he had received from him, hall Surrey 
executed. 


249-52. Nothing daunted Fit/traver called down the xvrath of 
God on the heartless tyrant Henry viii for this murder of his patron, 
and then left the stately bowers of Windsor fur the rough castle of 
the Howards at N a worth. Regardless or, without at all caring 
for. the tyrant’s frown, the anger of Henry viii. His harp, 
7 .c. he in his songs, called, invoked, wrath and vengeance, 
!.e. God’s stern justice and retribution, down, on Henry’s head. 
Naworth, the border residence of the Howards. See 611 i. 51. 
iron towers, rough castle, iron is here put in contrast to the 
green and courtly glades and bowers of Windsor : the contract is 
thus both as regards the ‘natural beauty’ and the ‘manners and life* 
, of the inhabitants. While a border castle was stoutly built (as it 
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must needs have been) and flic men within li\cd a rough-and-ready 
life, the bowers and glades of Windsor were delicately constructed 
and the life w ithin was full of all manner of amenities. For the 
double meaning of iron, see on Jnlro. 35. Gray also speaks of 
these bowers and glades of Windsor, the royal palace in London. 
A ghnle is an opening in a wood. 

253-6. Still faithful to tlic successors of his patron, Kit/.traver 
lived with Howard, one of the leaders of the English forces on 
Ihanksome, and formed the chief of bis band of minstrels, patron, 
the Earl of Surrey executed by Henry, name, here almost = line 
or family (who continued the name of the Hovvaids). foremost, 
best, chiefest. minstrelsy, band of musicians. The word is 
here, as in the Ancient Mariner, used collectively like ‘poetry*. 

t/ic song of I'itztraver . 

Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated alchemist, showed Surrey in 
a looking-glass the lovely Geraldine, to whose sen ices he had 
devoted his pen and his sword. The vision represented her as 
indisposed, and reclining upon a coach, reading her lover’s verses 
by the light of a waxen taper. 

This song is an example of what is called The Spenserian Stanza 
— it is made, up of 9 lines, the first 8 lines being in pentamclre 
{live fee*) and the last line an Alexandrine (six feet). The rh vines 
are in the order— a b n b b c b c c. 

257-65. Surrey’s head beat high on All-soul's Eve because *il 
was the night on which Cornelius had promised to show him the 
vision of his lady-love in a magic looking-glass, although they were 
living far away from each other. All-souls’ Eve, the day preced- 
ing All-soul's. Day, Nov. 2, a festival of the Catholic church when 
prayers were offered for the souls in purgatory. As this festival 
has no bearing upon the story of the present song, Scott probably 
meant the eve of All-Saint's Day, Nov. i, called also Hallowe’en, 
when spirits were supposed to come out and magicians and witches 
were consulted, beat big’ll with anxiety because the vision had 
been promised then, the midnight bell, which announced that 
the time of the vision was almost come, start, surprise, told, 
announced, the mystic hour, the time when spirits walked 
abroad from midnight to cock-crow. Cornelius, Agrippa D 486- 
1 535) was employed Tli several diplomatic missions by Emperor 
Maximilian I, served as a soldier in Italy, and at last became a 
magician and alchemist, art, magic. To show eti magicians 
0 were supposed to possess the power of calling up persons far away. 
Sec ii. *iv. the ladye of his heart, Geraldine. Albeit, al- 
though. betwixt etc., they were separated by a whole ocean 
broad grim, stern and wild, bight, promised ; G. SO, i.<\ 
so successfully or effectively, in life and limb, exactly as she 
was, in “her very habit as she Jived”, mark, not only see her but 
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also find from the vision if she still loved him and cherished him~ 
Thus she appeared reading Surrey’s verse — enough evidence that 
she still “thought of him”. 

266-74. The room in which the magic was to he exercised was 
dark except that before a large looking-glass burned a small con- 
secrated taper throwing a pale and faint light on the instruments of 
magic, cross, character, talisman, etc.,— a light fitful and as pale as 
that by which men watch by the bed of some dying man. vault- 
ed, arched* gramarye, magic. See on iii. 140. the wizard, 
Cornelius, knight, Surrey, save, dark except. hallowed 
taper, consecrated wax-candle (consecrated not religiously but by 
magic and for magical purposes), glimmering, faintly shining, 
mystic implements, tools of magic (named below), might, 
power. cross, the holy cross (probably used to protect the 
magician against evil spirits), character, magical signs and 
symbols, e.g., “a wizard pentagram”, talisman, magical images, 
or figures ; Gr. almagest, the Arabic corruption of the Greek 
title of an astronomical work by Ptolemy, called The Great Cons- 
truction , /.<’. of the heavens. Chaucer enumerates it as among a 
scholar’s books, altar, portable stone altars, nothing bright, 
not at all bright, all dark (perhaps in a double sense , physically on 
account of the flickering light and spiritually because connected 
with the black art), fitful, burning up by tits, flickering, lustre, 
light. As, as pale and wan as, like. . watch-light, li£ht used 
for watching or sitting up in the night, departing, dying. g 

275-83. Hut soon the Earl saw a light in the mirror and forms 
moving about cloudy and indistinct on it. Gradually the vague 
forms united and became clear in the shape of a lordly hall partly 
lightened up by a silver lamp placed beside a delicate silk couch, 
partly bv the moonlight, and partly hid in darkness, a self-emit- 
ted ligii^r a light due to no luminous body c\;\ a lamp, but pro- 
ceeding from itself. The mirror had a magical lustre of its own. 
Such mirrors were common to all magicians. In Tennyson the 
lady of Shallot has a magic: mirror, gleam, shine, upon 
its breast, on the surface of the mirror, ’gan spy, began to 
see. cloudy etc., qualifies ‘forms’, vague and undefined like any 
image seen in a delirium (when the brain is overheated with fever), 
slow arranging, i.c. the forms gradually coming together and 
setting down in sonic ordered shape, defined, clear-cut. part, 
of the room, silver beam, pure, clear light, placed etc., the 
lamp being placed beside, of Agra’s silken loom, covered 
or lined with the delicate silk made by the Indian weavers. 
(Alas ! they are now all gone and the art has virtually died out). 
‘Silfcen’ is properly an epithet transferred from the article which is- 
woven to the instrument that weaves it. part by, i.e. part lighted 
up by. hid in gloom, lost in darkness. Notice that the third 
‘part’ is a noun when the first tw^ are adverbs. 
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284-92. Everything wa# beautiful but far excelling everything 
in beauty was the slender form which lay on the couch. The 
bright, brown hair floated on her breast ; her cheeks were pale as 
if love-lorn ; she lay reclined on the couch in her loose night-robe 
reading from an ivory tablet verses which seemed to penetrate her 
very soul. These verses w ere the passionte love-lyrics of Surrey 
and that form the lady Geraldine, the object of all his adoration, 
the pageant, spectacle, the whole scene ; G. passing, exceed- 
ingly. slender, delicate, couch of Ind., “couch # of Agra’s 
silken loom”. Ind, India, strayed, floated, fell "disordered, 
hazel, of a bright, brown colour. Tennyson in The llrook, simi- 
larly compares Kate Willow’s hairs, 

“her hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 

Divides threefold to show the fruit within’*. 

for, on account of. pined, felt anxiety. Her checks were pale 
as if with love-angnish. All in, i.e. dressed, enveloped in. re- 
clined, inclined on the couch, pensive, thoughtful, tablet 
ebumine, a tablet made of ivory, ‘eburnine* is from I. at. cbur y 
ivory, strain, verses, poetry, to find, to touch and penetrate 
into. She deeply pored over the tablet and showed by movements 
of feature that her inmost heart was touched ! favour’d strain, 
■beloved verse (which she was reading so deeply), raptured 
lined, passionate poetry, written, under the strong emotion of love. 

293-301. Slowly that lovely form was enveloped in clouds, and 
at last the whole vision disappeared. Similarly had the grim tyrant 
Henry rolled the storm-clouds of death over the splendid youth of 
my master •Surrey — Henry, a heartless cruel tyrant doomed by 
heaven for eternal punishment, he and all his children and children’s 
children, for all his relentless oppressions, the murder of Anne 
Uullcn, the dissolution of the monasteries, the execution of Surrey, 
and the woes of the Lady (ieraldine. the clouds, a aark mist 
hiding the lovely form of the lady. This was also brought about 
by magic, "swept away, hid from view, goodly, charming, 
all, completely, so, etc., as the magician rolled the clouds over 
the fascinating vision and swept it away, so the envious tyrant 
Henry rolled the dark death-cloud over the splendid youth of 
Surrey and extinguished his life forever, royal envy, Henry’s 
jealousy of the fame of Murrey. See on l. 248. It seems that the 
word ‘envy* has here a peculiar aptness as it suggests that Surrey 
also at the time when he saw the vision disappearing might have 
^attributed it to envy on the part of the magician for the incalculable 
blessedness of the vision to him. roll’d, caused to roll, the 
murky storm, black cloud of death, murky, dark, belov&d 
Master, Surrey, glorious day, splendid youth, ruthless, 
pitilesft Heaven etc., may God visit thee and thy children to 
the latest generation of them vvijjh vengeance and punishment. 
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wild caprice, fickle humour. despotic sway, tyranical 
government. The fickleness of Hen ry\s character is evident from 
the constant changes that took place in his religious \ie\vs and in 
his ghoulish treatment of his wives. The gory bridal bed, the 
reference is to the execution of Anne llullcn and Henry’s hasty 
marriage with Jane Seymour the \ery next day. Hence his marri- 
age bed is said to have been stained with blood. Read tin; first 
speech of the king in Hamlet. the plundered shrine, the refer- 
ence is to Vhe dissolution of the monasteries and the appropriation 
of all their wealth by Henry. The murdered Surrey’s blood, 
the murder of Surrey, the tears, for her murdered lover. 

302-5. The Scots and their chiefs applauded Kil/traxer’s song 
because they hated Henry for his tyranny and religious a-postacy. 
prolong, continue. These, the chiefs, hated as death, mort- 
ally hated ( Henry for bis tyranny), those, the Scots, the an- 
cient faith, Roman Catholicism, and hence when Henn deserted 
the cause of Rome and accepted Protestantism, they looked down 
on him and hated him as an apostate. 

3067. lofty air, grand dignity. St. Clair, an ancient family 
of Norman extraction. They held the Orkney islands as their 
Earldom. In exchange for this Earldom they got the castle and 
domains of Revensheuch. 

308-9. St. Clair had come to Uranksome castle with the Earl 
of Home with whom he was then living, and with him 4 iad come 
his bard Harold, feasting high, entertained in a princely way 
at Home castle, that lord, the Karl of Home. 

The story of Harold. 

Harold was the bard of braxe St. Clair, lie was Vorn in the 
Orkneys, “meet nurse for a poetic child*', on account of both the 
grandeur of it *> natural scenery and its romantic associations with 
the old incandinavian sea-rovers. Harold had profited much by 
these, his soul had imbibed all the wild and wonderful influences of 
the scenes around, lie came to Uranksome with St Clair who 
came with the Earl of Home, and sang the remarkable ballad of 
Rosabel h\ 

310-13. He was born in the storm-swept Orkneys when the 
Si. Clairs still held sway over it. A* told above, they latterly part- 
ed with the earldom for the castle of lAavenshcuch. restless, 
boisterous, stormy. Orcades, Orkney Islands, a group in the 
North Sea, North-east of Scotland, separated from Caithness by 
Pctland Kritb. erst, of vore, formerly, princely sway, undis^ 
puled rule, isle and islet, islands, great and small. , 

314-315. Their palace is still to be found tottering to fall in the 
chief island of the group called Kirkwall, nods to its fall, totters 
about to fall, pride and sorrow, ‘pride* because the castle is a 
relic of its former greatness, ^sorrow* because it was delapidated. 
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Kirkwall was ihe capital of I lie Oiknevs. “'Hie castle of Kirk- 
wall”, Scott notes, “was built by the St. Clairs while Earls of ( >rkney'\ 
316-21. Thence from his native home in the Orkneys the infant 
Harold looked out over the stormx Felland Frith boisterous as if 
Odin was riding over it, and with an anxious mind, watched the 
ship struggling with the winds and waves on the sea. To the 
poetic child all these grand scenes and objects of natiite appealed 
with an irresistible fascination, marked, saw. fierce Petland 
rave, the Poland Frith boisterous and howling in the storm. 
See on 1 . 311. grim Odin, the chief of the Scandinavian gods. 
He was thought of as riding through the air and over the sea. 
The storms were attributed to his agency, the whilst, when 
the storm was raging, visage, < ountcnancc, face, pale, awe- 
struck, wan with anxiety, throbbing, beating with anxiety, sail, 
sea. all of, all scenes of wonder and wild grandeur, rapture, 
poetic delight, charm, lovely, poetic. Notice how the tierce 
Petland and the slrugging sail--- scenes wonderful w it h and wild fill- 
ed the chid with romantic associations with Odin and with poetic 
emotions. Notice also that all these sea-scenes lead up to the ballad 
which he sings. Notice further that this description of Harold’s 
poetic education is singularly true of Scott himself. 

322-^. The poetic mind might gather much that is wild and 
wonderful in the so rude Orkncv islands, wild, romantic, fancy 
of a poet, cull, gather, select (like flowers}. 

324-9. In davs of yore warlike Scandinavians, men trained to 
war and plunder and slaughter, their leaders the rulers of the sea 
and their ships the sea-serpents, flocked in large numbers to 
these Orkney islands, thither, to the Orknevs. afar, past. 
Lochlin, Scandinavia, for Denmark, according to brewer), stern 
sons of roving war, grim adventurers. Jfoving describes the 
sort of war they were fond of— roving in search of prey and plunder 
over the sdh. The Norsemen, in "apposition to 1 . 325. spoil, 
plunder, blood, bloodshed. Skilled... food, skilled to kill men 
and thus prepare the food for birds of prey. This was the Norse 
name fora warrior — ‘feeder of the raven’ ; as they called their kings 
Sircko?ii(?i^J\ sea-kings (‘leaders of the main’) and their ships ‘the 
serpents of the ocean*. # Thus a famous warship built by king Olaf 
Tryggvesson was called ‘the Long Serpent’, dragons, serpents 
vomitting fire. 

# 330-33. There in the storm-swept valleys of the Orkneys the 

old Scandinavian poets had sung their romantic songs, and stones 
bearing mystic inscriptions marked the' places where liorfible 
human sacrifices had once been offered to grim idols, stormy 
vale? storm-swept valley. The Scald, the old Scandinavian 
minstrel, told, sung, wondrojis tale, song of romantic ad- 
ventures. Runic column, stone-pillars or monuments contain- 
ing inscriptions written in the mystic letters of the old Norse -al- 
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phabet. The ‘Runes’, Scandinavian alphabet, were 16 in number : 
G. Had witnessed, had seen, and perhaps still bore evidence 
of.* grim idolatry, the worship of obscene idols with horrible 
sacrifices of human lives. 

i 

334-45. Born in the Orkneys so romantically associated with 
the deeds and doings of Scandinavian heroes, Harold had learned 
much of the wild myths told in their sagas or verses, — myths, for 
instance, about the tremendous sea-snake which goes all round the 
world ; about the Valkyrs or choosers of the slain, who by their 
yells and shouts, incited men to war ; and about heroes who light- 
ed on their way by the pale death-lights of the tomb attempted to 
plunder the grave of some old warrior not without rousing the 
dead and encountering him with circumstances of the strangest 
and most mysterious character. Saga, as opposed to Jidda, the 
prose tales, were the versified mvths of the Scandinavians ; G. 
rhyme uncouth, wild, rough \crse. uncouth, unpolished ; G. 
sea-snake, whose folds surround the earth, slain by. Thor in the 
twilight of the Gods. “One of the wildest fictions oftheKdda” (Scott) 
tremendous curl’d, “curled up in a tremendous circle* 5 , girds, 
goes all round, surrounds, dread Maids, called in Scandinavian 
mythology, the Valkyrs or Choosers of the Slain, sent by ,C)din to 
the battle-field to direct its fortunes and lead the victors to Valhalla, 
hideous yell, blood-curdling shouts. Maddens... swell, mad- 
dens or infuriates the fighters and makes the battle grow more 
hideous or appalling, of chiefs etc., the Northern warriors were 
entombed with all their arms and treasures. It seems te have been 
a part of their duty even after death to guard these treasures 
against mortal heroes who might attempt to plunder them elated 
as much by the hope of wealth as by the temptation of encounter- 
ing supernatural beings, chiefs, mortal heroes, gloom, dark- 
ness of the place of burial, death-lights, lights or lamps kept 
burning within the tomb called in the Sagas ‘tomb-fires 5 . See ii. 
xvii-wiii. Ransacked, plundered (the treasuies buried in the 
graves with the old warriors), wrenched etc., plucked away the 
swords from the grasps of the dead, falchions, short swords, 
corpses* hold, grasps of dead bodies. "Waked etc., tilled the 
silent tomb with their war-cries, bade etc.* defied the dead old 
warriors and challenged their spiiits to mortal encounter. 

346-51. With a mind excited by the wild and weird tales of 
the Sagas, Harold came to Roslin, the delightful castle of the St. 
Claifs. Here under milder influences of nature, he learned a milder 
minstrelsy but he never altogether forgot the wildness of his earlier 
training. Hence in liis songs w-ere mixed up elements of wildness 
and tenderness in due harmony, war and wonder i.c. wonder- 
ful tales of war and adventures or^ales of w ar of the Norse minstrels 
and legends of the Sagas, all on flame, his mind excited, in- 
flamed. Roslin’s bowers, the lovely castle of the St. Clairs in 
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the south of Scotland. Roslin is by the Frith of Forth, sweet... . 
tree, i.c. under milder influences of nature (as opposed to the 
rougher sights and sounds of nature in the north), a milder 
minstrelsy, a tenderer music. Yet etc., he did not altogether 
forget his earlier wild training, but something of the wildness of 
the northern verse mixed well, harmoniously, with his softer, or 
more delicate, more refined verses, the Northern «spell, the 
wildness of the northern style of writing, the style of the Sagas. 
Thus in the song that follows — there is a delicate picture of Rosa- 
belled self-sacrifice on the altar of unselfish devotion, with a due 
admixture of the superstitions, weird phantoms, boisterous seas, 
which haunted Harold’s imagination as influences derived from 
his birth in the Orkneys. 

The song of Harold \ 

This song is also called ‘the ballad of Rosabel lc.‘ It tells 
dramatically how the lovely Rosabelle would cross the Frith one 
stormy night from Ravensheuch to Roslin. Some body on the 
sea-shore remonstrated with her but to no purpose. He spoke of 
the fisherman having heard “the water sprite whose screams for- 
bode that wreck is nigh”, but the lady was bent on going to 
Roslin n^t, as she hinted, because her parents would be waiting 
for her but because Lord Lindesay’s heir would be there. As was 
apprehended, the vessel went down with the lovely Rosabelle in it, 
her death being followed by a wondrous blaze burning all night 
long over Roslin castle. 

352-5. The song is addressed to the ladies because it sang of 
no haughty feat of arms but of the sad death of the lovely Rosa- 
belle. haughty feat of arms, proud military exploit, tell, 
sing. Soft and sad, is the song, mourns the Jeath of. 
Rosabelle, a family name in the house of St. Clair. 

356-9. An imaginary spectator says to Rosabelle. *Ye gallant 
crew, anchor the vessel, don’t put out to sea now ; and gentle lady, 
be pleased to stay in castle Ravensheuch, and do not think of 
crossing the Frith in this wild, stormy night. Moor, anchor. The 
repetition shows the earnestness of The appeal, barge, boat, 
deign, be pleased, cattle Ravensheuch, a large and strong 
castle now in ruins but once the principal residence of the barons 
of Roslin. It stood on the Firth of Forth, tempt, attempt on 
venture to cross (over to Roslin). The two castles of Ravensheuch 
# and Roslin stand on opposite sides of the Firth, and the lady was 
resolved to cross over from the one to the other. • 

360-7. The expostulator offers three reasons why she should 
not “tempt the Firth”, or rather one principal reason supported by 
three powerful arguments, (t) herg is a violent storm blowing, the 
black waves are lashed into foam bv it, the sea-gulls have fled to 
their nests ; (2) the fishers have heard the shriek of the water-spirit 
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which indicates that a ship-wreck is imminent ; and (3) the gifted 
seer has seen the vision of a lady swathed in a wet shroud, a palp- 
able suggestion that such a fate might be hers. Notice the climax 
of the gradual heightening of the idea from a simple sea-tempest 
to an alarming presentiment of death — all meant to dissuade her 
from the rash adxenturc. blackening wave, the sea growing 
darker and f darker, edged with white, crested with white foam, 
blown into foam at the top. inch, island, sea-mews, sea-gulls, 
the Water Sprite, a spirit which In shrieks and cries forebodes 
the loss of ships and men ; also called water-wraith or water- 
kelpie. forebode, are a presentiment, wreck, loss of a ship 
by w reck, nigh, soon take place, the gifted seer, the person 
gifted with Second sight 5 or prophetic visions. In the remoter 
parts of Scotland there were many in those days who claimed this 
gift, shroud, death-cloth, a sheet in which a dead-body is wrapt, 
swathed, wrapt. The vision indicated that some lady was to 
perish in the sea — it inigt he the lowly Rosa belle, so she should 
not •‘tempt the Firth". Fair, adj. used as noun, fair one. gloomy, 
storm) . 

368-75. Rosabelle speaks. ‘I would cross the gloomy Firlli not 
because Lord Lindesax s heir open?, the ball to-night at Koslin or 
rides at the ring in his excellent, charming way but because my 
mother shall feel lonely in my absence, and my father shall find 
fault with the wine if it is not poured out by me’. It need hardly 
be said that though she denies that her resolution has anything to 
do with young Lindesay, we arc all the more convinced that he is 
the c liief and prime cause of it. leads the ball, begins the dance. 
She was probabh to be his partner in the dance. Sits lonely, 
m m\ absence, the ring they ride, a feat of dexterity consist- 
ing in picking up with the point of the lance at full gallop a ring 
suspended from a horizontal beam standing on two posts. It was 
a fa vou tile amusement with knights in the feudal days. The 
correct phrase is \r/ the ring’, well, excellently, dire, father, 
the wine will chide, will grumble and complain that the wine 
is bad. it. the wine-cup. Notice that these references to the 
parents of whose darling she was, heighten the pathos of the story. 

376-y. **MI that dreary night a mystic light was seen blazing on 
Koslin castle ; it was broader than the wafth-fire, and redder than 
the moonbeam, it could not thus be mistaken for cither A won- 
drous blaze, the fire came from the vault where Roslin’s barons 
wore buried, the watch-fire, see on i. 47. t 

•38°- 3- 1 'he ‘wondrous blaze’ burned on the rock ‘on which 
Roslin castle stands, it burned on the valley overgrown xvith copse 
wood. It might be seen from far away, from Dryden anc\ Haw- 
thornden. glared, burned, castled rock, rock on which the 
castle stands, ruddied, redtlcned, made red. copse-wood, 
spe on iv. 293. Dryden’s groves of oak, a manor-house about 
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;t mile south of Kostin, caverned, with curious excavations! 
Hawthomden, is a mansion in a romantic valley on the Esk, 
6 miles south of Edinburgh. Beneath it are some large caverns 
hewn out of solid rock. 

384-7. Roslin chapel was ablaze, —the chaple in which the 
barons of Roslin lay dead each in his complete suit of arms, 
chapel, a small church. Beneath it lay buried in complete armour 
all tlie barons of Roslin up to the 17th century. It vtais a supersti- 
tion that the death of a baron was preceded by a blaze of fire on it. 
uncofhned, without a coffin, each in his “iron panoply”, for, 
instead of. a sable shroud, a black coffin-cloth, sheathed, 
wrapped, panoply, a complete suit of arms. From pan, all, and 
/top /a, arms. 

388-91. Everything inside and outside the chapel was on fire, 
sacristy and altar, the pillars and the armour of the dead, within, 
the chapel sacristy, \estry, the part of a church where sacred 
utensils arc kept. Deep, extending backward, pale, enclosure, 
altar's pale, the enclosure within which stood the altar; shortly 
railed ‘the chancel’, foliage-bound, with carvings of leaves and 
flowers wound about them ; see ii. 101-3. glimmered, shone faintly, 
mail. ;«niour ; see on 1. 387. 

39>95. The battlements and the pinnets, the buttresses with 
rose-carvings twined about them, were all on fire. It is said that 
the ch.ipcl appears on fire previous to the death of any member of the 
family of S*. Clair, battlement, an indented fortification, a high 
wall or parapet with openings for guns, pinnet, pinnacle. Now 
obsolete, rose-carved, Scott notes, “Among the profuse carvings 
on the pillars and buttresses the rose is frequently introduced, in 
allusion to the name ( Roslin ), with which, however, the flower has 
no connection 5 ' rose-carved, carved or decorated with roses, 
buttress, *a support to a wall, still, always or yet, even now’ 
fate, death, is nigh, approaches. lordly line, any member 
of the august princely family. 

393. rose-carved, /. c. carved with roses or adorned with 
carvings of the rose. The roses were not the actual flowers but 
their figures cut in tnc stone, buttress, a support to a wall, 
commonly found in (iothic churches. The word is derived ulti- 
mately front Fr. bonter, to* thrust, prop. 

9 394-5* The castle still appears to be on fire when any member 

of the princely family of the St. Clair is about to die. still, even 
now. fate, deaih. is nigh, about to happen to. lordly line, 
princely family, high aristocratic family. 

396-9. Many members of th« line buried in that beautiful 
chapel hut alas ! lovely Rosabelle- -the most beautiful of them 
all — lies under the sea. 


II 



The disaster so mysteriously foretold in the earlier part of the 
poetp has happened. 

twenty is an indefinite number here, meaning ‘many', 
barons bold, notice the permanent epithet, lie’. /. e. 7i '//(> lie. 
proud, magnificent, chapelle, chapel. Scott has retained both 
the Krench spelling and pronunciation to get the stress on the 
second syllable t to make It rhyme with ‘Rosabelle 5 . 

HjK. The holy vault doth hold each one of those twenty 
barons, the holy vault, the ( Impel or the underground vault 
within it which sened as the burial-place of the family. Even 
('eh and noble family has its own burial \ault in its domestic and 
pm ate < hapel. hold, the dead bodies of. 

400-3. All the St. Clairs were buried there with due ceremonies, 
candles were lighted in the funeral procession, the funeral serv ice 
was read from the sen it e book, and the rhurc h-bell was tolled 
solemnly to announc e the death. I’ut the* lovcl\ Rosabelle lies 
undei the sea with only a c ruel anthem sung over her bv the 
tumultuous storm echoing among the wild sea-caves. She the 
gentle, the fair, the lo\el\, had no pea< e ful, no proper burial. 

With candle, book, knell, /. e. with all the solemn^ rites of 
the Roman Catholic < hurch. During the funeral serv ice, mini/cs 
were lighted, prayers were read from the service- boo l\ and the bell 

loiivd. 

rung, ec hoed. wild winds, high storm, dir^e, funeral 
M >ng Notice that the permanent epithet ‘lovely 5 is repeated everv- 
whoie to enhance the pathos. 

The cqfltr:ist between the two pictures, the picture of the 
peaceful, solemn burial of the barons in a lovely little chapel, and 
of the tumultuous and awful burial of the delicate Rosabelle in 
the wild roaring sea, is meant to heighten the pathos of the incident 
and to deepen the reader's sympatln for the unlucky Rosabelle*. 

Notice that in this marvellous little ballad, no incident is directly 
mentioned, the expostulations cames from an imaginationary 
spectatoi ; the cause of the lady’s resolution to go to Roslin 
is insincated, not told ; the presentiments and the ship-wreck, all 
these, together with a due admixture of the mysteiious and the 
superstitious, heighten the charm of it and impart a ‘dramatic 
form* to this wonderful little lyric. t 

404-13. So sweet was Harold s song and so much taken were 
the audience with it that the) scarcely noticed that thf hall 
bad become suddenly dark though the sun was not yet set. 
The darkness was due to «no mist or fog, no eclipse, 
but yet it soon grew so thick that men could hardly see each other's 
fac.es, they could hardly even sec their own hands. Piteous lay. 



mournful song, “the dirge of lovely Rosabelle. ” It reminds one 
of Shelley’s line, “ our svvetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thoughts/' Scarce marked the guests, the guests < harmed 
by the sweetness of the song, scared y noticed, the darknecL 
hall, that the hall had become dark and was gradually getting 
darker, the sinking day, the setting sun, evening, wondrous 
shade, mysterious darkness, involved, < ovorod, shrouded, ed- 
dying, curling, moving about, circling. Drained, drawn up, 
due to c\aporation caused by the sun’s heat, fen or bog, swamps 
and marshes, sages, astrologers had predicted no eclipse, it, 
the darkness, apace, rapidly. It is interesting to note that the 
word meant originally as in Chau, er ‘ slowly. ’ and now just the 
reverse. stretched, outstretched. behold governs fur and 
hand. 

414. secret, felt at heart but not outwardly expressed (by 
word or sign), the feast, the revelry, the merriment. 

415. Froze the genial current of delight in each man. 

416-7. Kven the ladve was terrified, die knew that some evil 
was impending. Even, inspile of her magic she could divine 
nothing and a vague horror ov ercame her. hig^h, proud, half 
aghast, almost terrified, frightened. Some evil, some calamity 
or misfortune, on the blast in the wind, impending, about to 
happen. 

418^. The (ioblin had so long cried only one cry, namely 
“lost ! lost ! lost !” It has now the cry of 'found/ Both the * ries 
iii c mysterious : — what he had lost and what at last lie had found, 
no one can s.iy definitely. Probably he had now been ‘found’ by 
iho wizard Michael Scott and the fend meant that it was tin e to go 
now. shuddering, with a shiver or tremor of feai. 

422. broad, large. Glare, light, flash. Read* that : before 
the next line. 

424 5. Glanced, flashed, shone. rafter, beam, shield 
upon, /.«. # hung upon. See i. 55. 

426-7. The beams on which were fixed the memorials of 
victory, r.g. the arms of the vanquished the stones with ins» riptions 
on them set into the walls— all glanced or flashed up momentarily 
and the light vanished from on them as soon as seen, trophied 
beam, supporting tlr roof adorned with trophies or signs of 
victory, spoils r. the arms taken from the conquered, 

culptured, with inscriptions carved or them, instant, instantly, 
for an instant or moment. 

428-31. The flash of lightning broke full through the gijcsts 
dazzled by the glare, filled the hall with dense smoke, and fell on 
tfle elvish page, the guests’ bedazzled band, the company 
of gilests dazzled by the bright light or glare, be is an intensive 
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prefix, the lavish brand, the lightnhfg- flash. See on iv. 3*9- 
smouldering, such as arises from a smouldering hre : from, 
bright burning fire light or no smoke arises. It may mean also 
‘ruinous’’ deadly, the elvish Page, the goblin. 

4*32-38. The flash was accompanied by a loud rumbling 
tlnindcr-clap which struck even the bravest with dismav, and 
was heard ;ill over the country. At distant Herwick and (.aiyisle, 
the warder sprang to arms taking it for a note of alarm and 
warning. Add when it ceased, the goblin page was no where ; he 
had vanished, thunder / c. with a thunderous sound. Dismayed, 
terrified, frightened, appallid, horror, struc k, Orig. to ‘grow pale' 
or ‘fade in appearnce’ ; and then ‘with fear,’ from sea to sea, all 
over the country, larum, either the noise like a note of alarm 
( which is a »tv to arms ) or ( 2 ) at the strange sound men raised 
the alarm all elver the country. Carlisle, see on 1 51-; /. <\ far and 
near, withal, at the same time, also, warders, sentinels, sprang 
to arms, hastily took up arms against a sudden raid, was seen 
no more, had vanished. 

439. a voice, a mysterious voice calling the goblin away. 

440. The fact that it was not seen by all, heightened the 
mystery. 

442. summons, call, command. Goylbin, the name of the 
page was Eilpin or Eylhin Horner. Do not confuse the \v<<vd with 
‘goblin’. 

443-6. Just where the lightning burst on tin* page ami ""here 
he had flung himself down in a shudder, some saw an arm, some a 
hand, and some the quick movement of a gown. Whose these 
were no body could say with certainty. Probably thev vyc!re Michael 
Scott’s. See Intro, the brand, the flash of lightning, flung, 
cast, thrown, him, himself, down on the ground. See i. 418. 

447. dhook, with fear, trembled. 

448. dimmed each lofty look, made all the, proud and 
brave knights shut their eyes in fear. 

449-50. Hut of the horror-struck knight none was more struck 
with horror than William of Delorainc. astonished trains, 
thunder-struck crowd of knights. 

• 

451-2 Fear chilled his spirit, his brain seemed to be on fire. 
It was feared that he had lost his senses for ever, breeze, curdle, 
mind, sense or sanity, would need return, was gone for 

ever. < 

• 

453-5 Men were afraid that Delorainc had gone permanently 
mad and would never again recover. He could not spe;^k, he 
looked pale and spectre-like $ he was in no less perilous a plight 
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than a soldier who, it is said, in a fit of foolhardiness, confronted an 
evil spirit in the shape of a dog in the Isle of Man, and died in 
extremesl agony without being able to relate what had liappcncdMo 
him. ghastly, like a ghost, him, that soldier. The story is told 
above, spoke i. c. spoke to, addressed, the spectre-housed, a 
spectre or evil spirit in the shape or disguise of a hound, such 
disguises being fancied by the superstitions to be anninon among 
ghosts. Man, the Isle of Man. 

• 

456-63. When the fit of terror was ovci and he had at last 
recovered his \oice, he said in a broken, irregular, mysterious 
manner, and siill shuddering with fear, that he had seen a figure 
dressed like a Spanish Pilgrim, with a hood covering the head 
and shoulders bound or held in place by an ornamented Spanish 
shoulderbell ; and he knew blit he was not hound to explain how that 
it was the mighty Magician Michael scott. by fits, not in a 
continuous narrative, but brokenly, by tits and starts, darkly, 
mysteriously, i.c. he told of something dark or mysterious, 
broken hint, falteringly, more in hints titan in full speech, 
and shuddering cold, and still shuddering and cold with fear, 
right certainly, without the least shadow ot doubt, shape... 
sea, repeated from it 214-216. See notes there, but how it 
mattered not, no matter how lie knew it, he felt he should not 
speak # of his secret visit to Melrose Abbey. It was enough for the 
audience to lake it from him that it was none other than Mu had 
Scott. 

465. the wondrous tale told by Delora'.ne. 

466- 7 4 spoke, spoken. The incorrect form nujuiiod for the 
rhyme wath ‘broke.' Angus, Douglas, silence broke, spoke. 

468-72. The noble Angus made a vow in the name of Si. lirirlc, 
the favourite saint of his family, that he would make a pilgrimage 
to Melrose Abbey in order that the troubled spirit of Michael Si ott 
might have rest, plight, vow, pledge. Did make to, in the 
name of? St. Bride of Douglas, St. IJridc, the patron saint 
of the Douglas family and of the Karl of Angus in particular, 
take, undertake, a pilgrimage, it was the faith that such a pil- 
grimage would give rest to the departed spirit, restless sprite, 
troubled ghostt. 

473-82. Then every other brave knight present took avow in the 
name each of his patron .saint to go on pilgrimage to Melrose for 
the w elfare of soul of Michael Scott. 

47ij. each knight, to ease etc ; to allay the trouble ; n his 
heart. , • 

475-82. This is a catalogue of the saints to whom the knights 
pr/lyed to aid them in the prosecution of their pilgrimage or in 
whose name they vowed to undertake it. the Holy rood, the 
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holy cross on which Jesus Christ was rrurified. the Lowes and 
Lisle are names of places where stood the churches dedicated 
to 'Si. Mary and the 1 loly Rood respectively, our Lady e. the 
Virgin Mary, patron, guardian or favourite saint, make wit- 
ness,* cite as witness, swore in the. name of, each knight made 
his patron saint a witness of the vow he took, take, undertake, 
sing, requiems, or son 24s invoking (Jod’s peace to the departed, 
bells, knells, toll, ring. weal, welfare, happiness. 

4S5. Renounced, gave up. for age, for evei. dark 
magic's aid, practising the black art. 

486. bridal, bridal feast. Lit. k bride-ale. ' Naught of. no- 
thing about. 

487-9. Which took place very soon afterwards, after, after- 
wards. space, time, befell, happened, sons, knights, daught- 
ers, ladies. Teviot s Flower, Margaret. 

490-1. The ministrel says that after describing the scene of 
alarm and confussion, it was not proper to begin again in a ^nrl of 
mirth .scene, occurrence, wake, rouse, begin again, the note 
of mirth, a joyful song, the song of the bridal feast. 

492-5. After the song of alarm it is more proper to sing of the 
chieftains as with repentant hearts and devout pm vers, the' moved 
in a solemn procession to the holy abbey at Melrose, meet, 
suitable, proper, to mark the dav, to attend specially to, the: 
day, to take more note of it than of the dav of feast, divine, 
holy, devout, pilgrim- chiefs, 1 hie ftai ns going out 01 bent on 
pilgrimage, sad array, solemn procession, sought, t \vent to. 
Melrose holy shrine, the sacred abbev at Melrose. 

496-8. The pilgrims wore a look of contrition. The} li.nl no 
shoes on, thgv wore vests of sackcloth, and their hand" were 
folded on their breasts in sign of penitence, naked, bare, shoe- 
less. sackcloth, a kind of very coarse cloth used generally 
for making sacks or bags. The custom of wearing sackcloth in 
penitence, is very old. A common phase is ‘in sackcloth and 
ashes’, vest, upper garment, enfolded, put one across another. 

499-507. The pilgrims moved on in perfect silenc e, 'flic- by- 
standers who watched them passing could scarcely hear anv sound 
of footstep, voice or breath among that long array of chiefs- so 
silent were they all — their proud look was gone, their pompous 
manner of walking with long military strides; the) forgot their 
glory and renown, they forgot their pride, and silently and slovvl}, 
almost, like shadowy beings, they glided on to the sacred side of 
the high altar and there kneeled down in prayer, standers-by 
spectators, the more usual compound is 4 by-slanders. 5 unea,th. 
scarcely. Rath is an old A. S. word meaning ‘ease’ ; uneath is 
thus* without ease, i.e. with difficulty. high-drawn breath, a 
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sigh deep bill inaudible. 'I'll e better word thus would have been 
4 low-drawn.’ the lengthened row, the Ion}* array of warrior- • 
chiefs, lordly, proud, martial stride, pompous walking 
like soldiers, gone from their minds, not lost from the world, 
glide. mo\c slowly and silently, high altar, the chief or princi- 
pal altar at the east end of the church, hallowed, sacred, them, 
themsehes. down in prayer. 

« 

508-13. Above the humble penitent chiefs waxed him- out 
from the walls and the roof, the banners of their brave ant estors 
of old. beneath them lax their bodies under tombstones insn ibed 
with commemorating epitaphs. And around them from de* orated 
recesses in the walls looked out the images and statues of saints 
and martyrs tortured to death in their righteous cause, suppliant 
humble, penitent, wave, Hunt in the air. departed brave, 
thebraxe warriors nox\ dead, the lettered stones, tombstones 
with insciiptions or epitaphs on them. ashes, dead bodies, 
fathers ancestors, garnished niche, decorated recesses in the 
x\ alls stern saints etc. ; \ «\ g.Um-looking images and statues of 
saints and martxrs. stern, frowned, these words are meant to 
indicate that the saints and martyrs are angiy with the chiefs for 
their past reckless life which necessitated their present pilgrimage, 
tortured, put to death with excrutiating tortures, : burnt at the 
stake (as flu* Protestants were by bloody Mary) or stoned to death 
01s St. Stephen was). 

514-21. The holy monks drest in black hood, scapular,, and 
long white flowing garments, came two abreast m a procession 
and moxecl slowly far up the dim aisle. They lamed in their hands 
the candle, the consecrated wafer and the bible, and over all their 
heads floated the banner beautiliillx embellished with the name of 
Jesus Christ, slow, adv. modilying the xerb ‘came’ in* I. 518. 
aisle, wing of the church, dim, as befitting a rluucli, making it 
look solemn. # sable cowl, black hood. Cow/ is either the large 
flowing garment with the hood or the hood itself, scapular, is 
part of a piiest's xestments coxering the breast and should- 
eis. I.at. scapula the shoulder-blade, stoles, robes. See v. 
;t>5. in order due, following one another in order of rank. 
Fathers, monks, priests, two and two, />. mo\ ing two toge- 
ther or two abreast. Taper, candle. See on 1 . 401. host, consec- 
rated bread used m the communion service, the bread and wine 
blessed and supposed to be transubstantiated into the flesh and 
bJf>od of Christ, book, the Bible, bare, carried. It also gox erns 
•‘banner’ in* the next line, flourished fair, having gracefully 
emblazoned or embroidered on it. the Redeemer’s name, the 
name of Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 

522-27. The chief of the monk^ stretched his hand on the 
band of pilgrims lying prostrate on the ground, and blessed them, 
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and made the sign of the clash over them all, and prayed that they 
might be wine in peace and victorious in war. prostrate, lying 
stretched on the ground, mitred, wearing the mitre or the cap 
outlie cardinal or any high church dignitary. Stretched by way 
of blessing them. "With holy cross, /. c. with the sign of the 
cross. signed, made a sigh of the cross over them fas .1 protec- 
tion against c\il spirits and a blessing in general i. sage in * hall, 
wise in council, in times of peace. Fortunate in field triumph- 
ant on the battle-field. 

• 

528-35. Then the mass was sung, pravers were offered, and a 
solemn hymn of rest for the departed soul, and hells lolled out far 
and wide for the welfare of the dead ; and, ever as the \arious 
parts of the service came each to its conclusion, a Ming arose pray- 
ing for (iod\ men;\ to the Doubled spirit of the departed, and the 
long-drawn aisles of tin* church prolonged the solemn echoes of 
the refrain or burden of it. mass, see on ii. 65. requiem, hymn 
of peace or rest to the spirit of the dead. .See on v. 507. tolled 
out, sounded, mighty peal, awful sounds, spirit, Michael 
Scott, weal, welfare, the office close, the « lose of each func- 
tion, or part of the service. Properly it ought to be ‘the office's 
close', but the rule is that words ending in a sibilant sound do not 
often take the x of the possessive, part icularh in poetry, close, 
pause, cessation, hymn of intercession, pcVhaps wh£t U t ailed 
•the interoessional p raver’ which is repeated at the close of each 
part of the service — a prayer for eternal rest and pardon to the 
departed, the echoing aisles etc., the long-draw n wings of the 
church prolong Jar , continue long, the echoes of the awful solemn 
(write n* refrain, of the song, namely, “the clay of wrath, that dread- 
ful day’’, burden, the line repeated ar the end of each stan/.i or 
pari of a song, e.g. in Albert (iraham’s song 11 . 2 and 4. 

536^. 'Phis ^ the sting they sang. It means literally, ‘the day 
of wrath, (hat day, shall the whole world in ashes lie’. It is a Latin 
hymn which is named fioni its opening words Pits / me. It was 
composed by 'Thomas of Celnus, a Kranciscan friar, in 1230. 

538-41. 'Flic* song was sung to the accompaniment of the deep 
and solemn music of the organ. If it were proper for me to close 
my trivial and earthly lay with a sacred song, it was this In mu 
w hich thee monks sang, the pealing, tRe deep and solemn-sound-* 
ing. The expression is Milton’s in // Pens. Were it meet, if it 
were at all befitting, proper. This is the minstrel’s apology for 
closing his song of love and magic and war w ith a sacred soifg. 
■strain, song, light, vain, qualify ‘lay’ ; triv ial, eartMy. Thus * 
this ‘hym n for the dead’. 

This ‘hymn for the. dead’ is a paraphrase the Dies /rat? 

542-45. On the day of judgment when the heaven and earth 
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shall perish, who shall support the sinner, how shall he dare mat 
it. wrath, God’s consuming anger for man s sms. dreaaiui 
day, the Day of Judgment. When etc., a reminiscence of - / if- 
///. /o, “the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the nig , 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also and the xyy h 
that are therein, shall be burnt up”, stay, support. 1C ' ‘ 

cannot depend on any righteousness to avert Godscesi.u 
wrath, shall he meet, i.e. dare to meet. # 

Whom shall the sinner rely on when on that awful 
shall roll trfi'ether like a 


546-9. 

day the 


day the burning heavens shall ron '"V r 

withered-up piece of dried paper, when the trumpet of the : Ah n- 
angcl sounds loud and louder rousing the dead from tll o gia\e> a ^ 
summoning them up to the judgment-scat of God. snnveur 

withered up. a parched scroll, this image is taken tiom 


shrivelling, 

dill I Sit. 

xxxiv. 4, “And the heavens shall be rolled together as a ' }}, 

also occurs in Rev. vi. 14, “And the heavens departed as ' 

when it is rolled together’*, flaming, burning, naore areM 
more dreadfully, swells, rises, the high trumph, ie \ 
of the Archangel. Cf. Corinthians nn. 25,. "I he trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible’. 


550-3. O God, on that dreadful day when the souls go up 
their gra\ es, be thou the stay of miserable sinner, his etei na mpe « 
support Subsisting through all wrecks of heaven and earth, > k 
all universal dissolution, wrathful day, when 
be consumed by the wrath or anger of God. to judgment * 

wakes from his eternal sleep in the flavor gra\e and goes ll l 
God’s seat of judgment to be judged there. Propeily, t K * lc ’ 
‘wakes’ is an instance of Zuegma, a fig. by which a verb is usw. • 
double sense, one evident and the other suppressed. tremDiing, 
•shuddering with fear. Though, i.e. the eternal, never failing stay 
of the sinner even when the heavens and earth have pciiahu . 


554. TJie song of the minstrel is over. The rest of the poem 
is only an epilogue in which the subsequent career of the minstrel 
is depicted. He was no longer a homeless beggar wandering tiom 
door to door. Hut the Duchess of Monmouth gave him a snug 
little bower close to her castle of Newark, and there lived lie on to 
a good old age, devoted to charity, and singing songs of the good 
old days to whoever floPked in to hear him. One is tempted to 
find in these lines a description of Scott’s own aspiration and life : 
he too was a minstrel with a rapt soul singing his lays of old 
•romance, and charming, as he does even now, all ages fiom gene- 
ration to generation. Assuredly the last of the Minstrels " as pot 
he who sang to the Duchess but a greater one singing for all times 
to the souls of men -'the immortal poet of Abbotsford, the Homer 
of Scotland. 
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554- Hushed, *-ilent. gone, from the ‘lady’s room of state 
of Intro. 6 2. 

» 5 55 " 7 - No, lie did not wander forth alone as he had come 

there alone, his last surviving companion being only an orphan-boy. 
He was not be left to live tin* last remaining clays of his life in 
poYerty and indigence. Alone, i.c. did he wander forth alone ! 
indigence, extreme poverty. age, the infirmity of old age. 
linger out, drag on. pilgrimage, a wretched life, the* renfaining 
days of his tvearv life, life's weary race. 

558-9. C.kisg besides the stately tower of Newark, the. minstrel 
set up and lived in a simple hut. proudly, stately, lowly bower, 
humble cottage. Notice the contrast. 

560-62. It was indeed a small cottage but there was about it 
a look ol decency and comfort. 'There were a garden fringed with 
green gras-*, a genial fireside, t/icetjitf heart h' and a clear window 
(hr //ire). 

563-6. There in that low 1 \ < ottage often flocked togethei in 
the winter evening many .1 wamleier who .vtting by the fireside 
heard from the old minstrel the tales of other days. Kor he re- 
tained and practised that hospitality which he had once received 
from others, sheltered, hospiiablv entertained, by the blaze, 
fitting by the warm and genial fireside. This reminds one of 
(ioldsmillfs description of the v illage c lergv man. ope, open; i.c. 
to receive guests warmly and hospitably, aid, help. % 

567-82. The same open-handed hospitality marked the old 
harper's low 1 > bower both in winter and in summer. On many a 
siiiumei evening when the pleasant bieo/es blew, •the flowers 
blossomed on Newark heath, the thrush sang in Hmrhead thicket, 
the corn ripened, the oak put forth new foliage*, the old mi list reft; 
soul awake under the genial influences of the* season, and he sang 
of the glorious deeds and ceremonies of chivalry till the enrap- 
tured traveller would forget that the day was done and would listen 
and listen to him, the young men forsook hunting and games to 
hear him, and the Yarrow as it flowed on, murmured in melodious 
response to his ecstatic song, adding sweet music to it. 

568. smiled on, gave a fresh lively look to. Bowhill, imme- 
diately below Newark hill, a seat of the liuccleuchs. 

569-70. 'The pleasant evening breeze of siimmei caused the 
dowers to blossom. July, is a summer month, here put for 
‘summer, balmy breatb, pleasant wind. Waved, caused to 
wave, moved, blue-bells, a common but beautiful, ljell-shapea 
flower. beatb, copse, “good green- wood’’. 

571. throstles, thrushes. Throstle is a diminutive of thrush. 
shaw, a thicket, a wood. • 
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572. the corn was green, i.r. the green corn grew , flourish- 
ed. haugh, a hill or hill-side. 

573. flourished, broad, put forth new lca\es and branches. 

574. 'I'hcn his spirit re\ ived and the poetic inspiration came 
on him. W hat is meant is perhaps this : in winteiMie told the 
tales of other days - there was a sad touch in these ; Jmt in sum- 
mer with the revival of nature, his spirit rev ived* and he sang ol 
all the glories and achievements of the old knights and heroes. 

575. sing, i.r. sin” of. achievements high, warlike feats, 
gallant deeds. 

57ft. circumstance, pomps, ceremonies, used in this sense 
by Shakespeare in OlJicllo. 111 . 3, “All qualilv, pride, pomp, and 
rimnu shntcc of glorious war”. 

577-8. rapt, absorbed, taken up with the song, enraptured, 
.traveller, passing by would stay and listen to him and not notice 
that the day ivas vanishing over him. 

579-80. It is no common thing that ran make young men for- 
sake the® tempting pleasures of hunting and the chase but they 
were so charmed with the minstrel’s song that they flocked to hear 
him. tile strain, the music, the song. 

581-2. And the 'noble river Yarrow on which stood the mins- 
trcPs home 4 y cot, heard the splendid song and murmured in 
harrnonv with it as it flowed on. rolled, flowed. Bore burthen 
to, murmured in response to, added harmony to. 


The end. 
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aloof, ii. 96, far away, at a distance. Scott uses it here as 
almost equivalent to aloft, on high. It was originally a sea-faring 
term being derived from O. E. alujfe, on the liijf or windward side 
of a vessel • hence ‘out of reach*. 4 « 

amain, ii. 196, iv. 185, in the former of these two cases the 
word - with foice : in the latter « with speed. See also v. 27 and 
ii. 393 The word is from a H a shortened form of on, and O. E. 
macyen , strength, still surviving in the phrase ‘with might and 
main.' 

amice, ii. 214, a hood lined with fur worn by pilgrims, as dis- 
tinguished from amice , a square linen cloth worn by Roman Catholic 
priests about their necks. The latter word is from Lat amictus , 
timicio , to throw around ; the former from O F. aumuce , the Pro- 
vencal form of which is almussa , where al “seems to be the Arabic 
definite article” (Skeat), the second part of the word being 
Teutonic. 

an,*ii. 381, if. It is really the same word as and and was so 
written in old English. In lime the d in and in the sense of if, 
came t<$ be dropped to avoid confusion with the copulative conjunc- 
tion, and thus an became* if. In still later time when this force of 
an or and was foi gotten, if c ame to be added on to either, as in i. 90. 
This is striAlv tautological. 

arch. ii. 377.. mischievously cunning, vougish, waggish ; cf. 
*Tatler , “So arch a leer”. It is nothing but the prefix arch 'as in 
arch-Rcncl, <*/r^-bishop), used separately and peculiarly. £hakespere 
has, “The most arch act” ; “an heretic, an arch one” ; Runyan 
characterises one as “a very arch fellow, a downright hypocrite.” 
Skeat thinks that the Greek prefix came to be confused with the 
M. E. argh % arwe , cowardly, slothful. 

atone, ii. 57 , make amends. Lit. ‘to at one', abbreviated 
from ‘to set at one\ i. e. to reconcile, and then to suffer what is 
necessary for reconciliation. Comp. Acts vii. 26. “would have set 
them at one again”. 

aventayle ii. 39., visor or moveable front of a helmet. As 
*visor is literally what is seen through, so aventayle is what is 
breathed through. From Lat. ventus, wind. The word is also 
written ventayle, as in Spenser, * Through whose bright ventayle - 
lifted up on high, his manly face* "looked forth”. 

baldric, ii. 215., a belt worn transversely. Spenser calls the 
signs of the Zodiac, “heaven’s Bright shining baudricke. l) The 
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derivation of the word is uncertain, "it may be from O. H. G. 
balderich , probably diminutive of belt, Lat. balteus , a belt. 

bandog, iii. 206, or band- dog, properly a watch-dog kept 
chained up (from band or bond \ a chain). In Spenser it means a 
mastiff. It is here almost equivalent to a bloodhound. O. E. bond- 
doge. 

barret-cap, iii. 216., a small flat cap, a battle-cap. 'fhere is 
a Scotch word barret which means strife, battle. Barret is either 
this Scotch-word, or the same as biretta , a cap worn by Roman 
Catholic priests. * 

beaver, v. 371., a moveable mouthpiece of a helmet through 
which the wearer may drink. The word is from F. baviere , a child’s 
bib, worn over the bosom to protect the dress when the child drinks, 
from a fancied resemblance of the article to a bib. The spelling 
is due to confusion with beaver- hat, a hat made of the fur of the 
beaver. Comp, bever-age. 

black-mail, iii. 416., protection-money exacted by freebooters. 
Mail is a Scotch word -tribute or rent, as in king's-mail, borough- 
mail, house-mail etc. A. S. male , Icel., mala, rent, and black probably 
as in black-guard, black-leg, is derived by Jamieson from Germ. 
placken , to vex, to harass. 

bower, Int. 28., has several meanings. (1) A chamber ; 
A. S. bur, a dwelling, as in Spenser, ‘‘Where now the studious 
lawyers have their bowers ” (The Temples). The same root occurs 
in neigh-£<wr=a nigh-dweller. (2) A lady’s private apartments, 
e, g, “The ladye is gone to her secret bower ’ (i. 1.). (3) An idealized 
abode conceived of by poets, as in Spenser’s “bower o& bliss' 1 . (4). 
A simple cottage, cf. vi. 559, “Arose the minstrel’s lowly bower , 
A simple hut*. (5) A shady arbour, probably from the mistaken 
identity of^the word with bough or to bow (bend). 

bowrie, iii. 392. prepare. Bowne , boun, or boune, is a word 
much affected by Scott, and the same as Icel. buinn , past participle 
of bua , to get ready. This was corrupted into bound, as in “home- 
ward bound \ “a vessel CKum-bound 1 ; from this participial use, a new 
verb was coined by the ballad makers, viz. to boun , as in 1 busk ye, 
boun ye” or “busk, busk, and boun". In Canto v. line 497, ‘bowning’ is 
simply* ‘going 1 . 

brand, iv. 144, sword. From A. S. leornan, to burn. (1) A 
burning piece of wood. (2) A sword, from its glitter when brand- 
ished. So “the great brand* Excalibur is said to have given light 
“like 30 torches*. 

‘bum, i. 106., river, O. E. burna . The form burn occurs in the 
north, and bourn in the south of England. 

career, iii., 50. Fr. carriere , a car- road : then, like course 
^driving, or riding at full speed. l,at. carrus , a car. 
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carolled, Int. 14., sang. Fr. chauson de carolle , a song 
accompanying a dance ; hence, a song, and to carol * to sing. 
Derived perchance from Lat. Carolla , diminutive of corona , a little 
garland, a ring, and then a ring dance, i. e., a round, circular 
dance. O. £. the karole of the stones, i.e. % the Druidical circles. • 

carouse, VI. 149., a bumper, a glass of liquor (here). Skeat 
derives from Germ, gar aus , quite out, used of drinking off, empty- 
ing a glass. The usual meaning of the word is “a ncysy drinking 
festival.’ 

claymore, V. 334, a Scottish broadsword. »Lit. ‘a great 
sword 1 from Gaelic claidheamh mor , the former part of which is 
connected with Lat. gladius , a sword, and the latter with Lat. 
magnus , great. 

chafe, I. 131., dashes against. F. chauffer , to warm. From 
the physical sense of producing heat by friction, there is but one 
step to the moral one of indignation. Here used physically. 

chancel, II. 9$., the east end of a church, so called from its 
being separated from the rest of the building by a screen or iron 
railing. Lat. cancellus , a grating. 

chime, Int. 71., harmonious sound. The word is now res- 
tricted to mean the sound of a bell ; Scott uses it in The Lady to- 
describe that of a harp. O. E. chimbe , cymbal. Allied to Sans. 
kumbha , a grot, a jar. 

clerk, I. 1 12, scholar (here). Lat. clericus which is from a 

• Greek rotft, meaning, a lot ; hence those elected by lot or otherwise 
for sacred offices, clergymen. As in the Middle Ages learning was 
almost exclusively confined to the clergy, the word came to mean 
a scholar : sot/er£-like in Shakespear- scholarly. Lastly, one who- 
can write, a writer. 

* corse, iii. 129. corse is the poetic \1 form of corpse, formed by 
dropping the p . From Lat. corpus , a body. Up till the 17th 
centry corpse or corse signified a living as well as a dead body, 
but it is now testricted to mean the latter. Hence “a living corse” 
(as here) means a body appearing to be dead though alive. 

counter, i. 311., a horse’s chest. Fr. contre , from Lat* 
contra — con, and tra, denoting direction, as in intra, extra , ultra. 

cowl, ii. 207., a monk’ hood. Lat. cucullus. 

• curfew, i. 337., a btll rung at evening as a signal for fires 
and lights to be put out— a wise precaution introduced by the 
Normans in days when fire was the curse of the timber-built 
hdlises. From Fr. covre feu. cover fire. 

• | 

debate, iii. 38 , used here in its old sense of strife, contest ; 
now a contest in words. O. F. debatre % from L. Lat. de, down, and 
batuere , t*> bear. The old sense is found in Chaucer, “tales, both 
of pees and of debaf\ and in Elizabeth’s scornful description of 
Mary Stuart as “the daughter of debate .” 
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dight, i. 42., drest, furnished with harness. It is short for 
d/qhted f which is obsolete). Skeat connects it with A. S. dihtan , to 
set in order, arrange ; borrowed from Lat. dictare , to dictate, 
prescribe. 

dint, iii. 53, blow. The word has had three different significa- 
tions. Originally it meant (i) the blow itself as here and in Milton, 
‘that mortal dint” ; hence (2) the influence of, as in Julius Caesar , 

4 ‘You feel the dint of pity” ; then (3) the mark of the blow, the dent . 

dirge, iv.^ 453, funeral song, any mournful tune that accom- 
panies funeral riles. Contracted from dirtgj, the first word of a 
solemn Latin hymn, formerly used to be sung at funerals, “ Dirige 
Dominus meus, in ronspectn tuo vitam meam’' - ‘Direct, O Lord 
my God, my life in Thy sight.’ 

don, ii. 299., put on. It is a contraction of do on, as do]} of do 
off. In O. E. do meant ‘to place’. 

drie, ii. 60 , endure. The word is also written dree as in Chevy 
Chase , “Heaving on each other while they might dree , with many a 
baleful brand” ; and used transitively as in Hums and Guy Manner - 
ing, “I kenn’d he behoved to dree his weird (endure his lot) till that 
day came.” A. S. dreog—an, suffer. 

feudal, i. 76., adj. of feu , a fief, i e. land held from a superior 
on condition of performing certain services. The ‘d* i* only for 
euphony. But here the word seem*: to be used as if connected with 
feud (= hatred! which is ultimately traceable to the same root as 
foe, find. Cf. iii. 36., “feudal hate” ; also i. 66. For meaning see * 
note ad loc. 

frounce, iv., 320, plaited, fringed. Lit. ‘wrinkled* from irons, 
the forehead. The word occurs 111 II Pens., “Not tricked and 
frounced as she was wont.” The modern form of the word ’is 
Hounce, tj.e ‘r’ being replaced by T. 

gear, v., 491., was by old writers applied to all kinds of things, 
garments, riches, armour etc. ; here plundered goods, booty. Skeat 
derives from A. S. gearo, ready. 

gramarye, iii. 140., magic. M. E. gramery, skill in grammar, 
which was then regarded as an abstruse subject of study and all 
learning beyond the elements as magical or forbidden. The word 
‘glamour’ is a corruption of ‘gramarye^ or ‘grammar’, meaning ■ 
(i) grammar, (2) magic. 

gramercy, iii. 250., thanks. Fr. grand merci, great thanks. 
Formerly ground merey as in Chaucer, “grand mercy, lord, Gud 
thank it you.” 4 

glamour, iii. 103., “in the legends of Scottish superstition, 
means the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of th p specta- 
tor-, so that the appearance of # an object shall be totally different 
from the reality" (Scott). For Skeat' s derivation of the word see 
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above on ‘gramary e\ the ‘l* in the word being substituted for V by 
<onfusion with ‘glimmer'. 

haggard, v. 382., pale, worn with loss; of blood. “This word*, 
says Skeat, “should properly be spelt hagged , that is, hag-like or 
like a withered old woman or witch. The present spelling is owing 
to the erroneous belief that the word is etymologically connected 
with haggard, a wild hawk.” 

harness, i. 26., now the gear of horses ; once men's armour as 
well, as in 1 Kings , xxii. t “A certain man drew a bow at a venture, 
and smote the king of Israel between the joints -of the harness 71 ; 
and Macbeth , v. v. 52, “At lest we will die with harness on our back”. 

hearse, IV. 617., tomb Properly a carriage for conveying a 
dead body to the grave, as in Cowper \ ‘‘I saw the hearse bear the 
slow away.” Skeat thus gives the several changes in meaning the 
word has passed through : (1) a triangular harrow, (2) a triangular 
frame for lights in a church service : (3) a frame for lights at a 
funeral ; (4 a funeral pageant ; (5) a frame on which a body was 
laid ; (6) a carriage for the dead. The older senses are now quite 
forgotten. 

heron-shew, VI. 89., a young heron. Also written ‘heron- 
shaw’, ‘handsaw*, the last occurring in Hamlet \ “I know a hawk 
from a hsyidsaw.” 

hight, VI. 263, promised, as in Chaucer \ “thou hast him 
/light 11 * There is a risk of confounding this word with ‘hight’ = is 
or was called They are really different though from the same 
root, A. S hat an, , tet call, or to command, which has as its past tense 
ic hotte, I w»s called, and ic heht , l promised. 

imp, IV. 277., little demon. Formerly in a good sense, meaning 
jf scion, offspring. It now means a little devil, and when applied 
to a child, implies a disposition to evil. M. E. imp , a # graff on a 
tree, from impen , to graft. * 

larum* III., 396., shortened form of alarum , the same word 
as alarm , call to arms. Ital. alP arme , Lat. ad arma , to arms. 

laud, I. 338., midnight service of the Roman church after 
nocturns (which was the first service .after midnight) and before 
primus (the first after sunrise). Lat. laudes , plural of laus , praise. 

Law, iii. 390., hifl. A. S. hlaw, a mound ; in Scotch the 
word survives as low. 

list, ii. 141., originally ‘impersonal’ as here, it listen to him ; 
but now ^‘personal* as in V. 59. List in this sense, and listen , must 
not be confounded, as they are from two totally different roots. • 

litherlie, ii. 377 , loose, disorderly, ill-mannered. Lither in 
old Eitglish meant ‘idle’, as in Mirror for Magistrates , “in his feats 
not lither”, i.e. not inactive. In w Scotch litherlie** lazily. A. S. 
lyther , bad ; the original sense being ‘wicked’, ‘mischievous.* 
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lyke-wake, IV. 453, the watching of a dead body before 
burial. A. S. /*V, a body or corpse ; and wake , wacan y to watch, 
as in “Hereward the Wake”, i.e. the watchful, 

mass, ii. 65., the celebration of the Eucharist in the Catholic 
Church. Usually said to be from the phrase He , missa est ? (go. the 
congregation is dismissed) used at the end of the service or (as 
some suggest) at the beginning to dismiss those who were* not yet 
fully admitted into the membership of the Church : in any case the 
derivation is from Lat 1 missus , pp. of mittere , to send away. 

matin, i! *226, see on laud above. From L. matutinus , 
pertaining to morning. The first service in monastic houses after 
midnight was called Matin . 

minion, IV. 614, favourite. Fr. mignon , a darling; cf. mig- 
nonette, “The mignonette of Yivian-place’* ( The Princess ). O. H. G. 
minna , love. 

minstrel, Int. 2., from O. Fr. menestral , Low Lat. ministralis 
a servant, retainer ; “hence applied”, says Skeat, “to the lazy train 
of retainers who played instruments, acted as buffoons and jesters 
and the like.” It has long been a matter of dispute whether they 
were classed among the honourable or ordinary guests. Contrary 
opinions have been held by Percy and Kitson. Scott seems to 
have been of opinion that they were “high placed in hall” and 
“tuned the harp” to please royal audiences. 9 

morrice*I. 156, or morris, a dance esp. on May day# It was 
so called because it was adopted from the Moors of Spain whence 
John of Gaunt introduced it into England in the reign of Edward 
III. The stage direction in Loves Labours Lost i<, “Enter Black-a- 
moors with music.” A dancer in it was called a Morisco ; hence the 
old spelling, 4 Moriske - dance.’ t 

mot,jii. 125, may. “It is the piesent of the past moste^ our 
must , which originally meant rather ‘may’ or ‘can’, than ‘obliged.’ 
It must be distinguished, however, from moughte , the old past of 
‘may.’ The word is often written ‘mote’ but the proper form is 
‘mot.’ 

nether, V. 150, lower. A. S. nither , downward, a comparative 
form to be divided as ni-tker , the suffix ther being comparative as 
in o-ther, nei -ther. 

pageant, vi, 284, show. Skeat derives the word from L. Lat. 
pagina , a wooden platform for shows. The V is excrescent, as 
in ‘ancient.’ 

palfrey, iv. 263, generally a lady’s riding horse. • Low Lat 

paraveredus , lit. an extra post horse, from para t extra, and veredus , 
a post horse. ^ 

patter, ii. 66, mumble rapidly. It is a frequentative of pat , 
to strike frequently, as in ‘pattering hail.’ In the sense of uttering 
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a prayer, the word is probably influenced by pater \ the first word in 
the Lord’s Prayer, Pater-noster. 

paynim, ii. 133, heathen. Lat. pagus , a village ; pagatii, 
villagers who, like the heathens, or dwellers on the heath, retained 
the old superstitions long after Christianity had established itself in 
towns, the centres and seats of intelligence and culture. 

pile, i. 235, building. “Lat. pita, a ball. Then, anything 
round ; a roundish heap : esp. a regularly formed heap, as ‘a pile 
.of shot’ ; then a large edifice, a mass of buildings.’' 

pondering, ii. 414, to weigh in the mind. Lat. ponderare , to 
weigh, pondus , a weight. Ponder is now intransitive and takes 
over after it. But in old writers it is often used transitively, as in 
Lady of the Lake , “pondered refuge from his toil.” 

quaint, v. 197, odd, strange. Cotgrave derives the word from 
coint, neat, fine. Lat cognitus , well known. In early writers the 
word is regularly used in the sense of ’neat’ but now it is given to 
anything that has an odd, antique, old-fashioned appearance. 

recreant, iii. 8, cowardly. From Lat. re , back, and credere, 
trust ito the victor’s mercy) ; or re , again and credere , believe i.e 
believe again, recant, as in mis creant , minus credens, unbeliever. 

roundelay, vi. 225, a dancing song in which the same line 
comes rdbnd again. Fr. roundelet \ dim. of O. F. roundel , a kind of 
ballad, a poem containing a line which comes round again. 

rout, iii. 367, a disorderly crowd. Lat. rupta, broken. The 
word has passed through several different senses which are thus 
explained by Skeat. (1) A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a 
broken mass of flying men. (2) A small troop of men is a fragment 
qr broken piece of an army ; and the word is generally nsed in 
contempt of a company in broken ranks or disorderly array. The 
phrase in disorder nearly expresses both these results. $3). A route 

was, originally, a way broken or cut out through a wood or forest. 

• 

rue, iii. 243, grieve, be sorry for. Cf. ruth, pity. G. reue, 
repentance. It is to be distinguished from rue , a plant. 

Ruue, vi. 332, the peculiar alphabet of the Norse people, 
consisting of sixteen letters or characters, the origin of which is lost 
in the remotest antiquity. The signification of the word seems to 
allude to the fact that originally only a few were acquainted with the 
use of these marks, and also that they were mostly applied to secret 
tricks, witchcraft, and enchantments. Skeat derives the word 
from M. E. rune , counsel ; A S. run , a rune, mystery, secret con- 
ference, Whisper. Original sense ‘whisper’ or murmur, henpe a 
mystery, lastly an incised character, because writing was a secret 
known jto few.” 

Saga, vi. 335, mythical tales of Norse heroes. The word is 
by derivation connected with saf and saw (e. g. wise saws and < 
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modern instances.” Shakespeare); gin old English becoming y, 
as, for instance in day from A. S. daeg . . 

* scaur, i. 131, scar. Lit. what is cut off ox sheared. The word 
is thus more properly applied to isolated rocks in the sea, e.g, the 
skerries of Orkney. 

secure, v. 179. Lat. se, sine , without, and cum, care. CfJ sine- 
cure, sure. Almost no difference is now made in the sense of the 
words 'secure 1 and ‘safe’ ; but formerly, ‘secure’ meant ‘freedom 
from the fear of danger’ and ‘safe’ from the danger itself. Cf. Shakes- 
peare, "Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy”; and lien Jonson, “Man 
may securely sin but safely never.” 

seneschal, iii. 341., a steward. O.F. seneschal , from Gothic 
sins, old, and skalks, a servant. Lit. the old or chief servant of a 
household. 

spell, i. 3, incantation. The word has two meanings; (1) 
word or tidings, as in good spell, good news, corrupted into ^W-spell, 
"10-spel ; and (2) a form of magic words (as here . It is piobably the 
same word as (to) ‘spell’ the letters of a word, and spell, a turn of 
work. 

squire, i. 9., or esquire. Lit. bearer from O. F. cscuyer. 

Low Lat. scutarius , the bearer of the scutum or shield. The French 
find it inconviment to pronounce se and therefore prefix ‘e ; there 
being no such difficulty with Englishmen, the ‘e’ is dropped At 12 
a well born boy became a page to a knight; at 14 he became a 
squire . and at 21, he might himself become a knight. • 

stalwart, iv. 145, strong. From AS. staclWQorth , steal worthy. 
“The original sense seems to have been ‘good at stealing, as applied 
to troops, hence stout, hi ave, with reference to securing plunder” 
(Skeat). 

stanch, i. 66. From It stagnate, (Lat. stagnum , standing water), 
to slop theaflow' of anything, esp. of blood from a wound. In O. E. 
the word meant ‘quenching a fird.’ 

talisman, vi. a spell. From Arab, tilsaman , pt of tils am, 
a magical image. The Arab word is traced to a Greek root, meaning 
‘a mystery.’ 

tryst, ii. 392, or Iris/, an appointed meeting at a particular 
place. So to keep tryst, to break tryst. Allied 10 trust, tiue, truth, 
troth. It is generally used in poetry for a meeting between lovers. 

uncout^, vi. 335, rude. The original sense is unknown, from 
A.S. un , not ; and cuth, knownj pp. of cunnan , to know ; hence, 
strange, odd. # 

urchin, iii. 275. The original sense of the word was ‘hedgehog’ 
as in The Tempest, i. 2. 326, where Prospero threatens Caliban that 
urchins shall prick him and pinch him all night long ; hence, go- 
blin, imp, small child ; it being ^upposed that some imps took a 
• hedgehog’s shape. 
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vilde, iii. 157, the old form of vile’. So in Spenser, ‘ pleasures 
vilde " ; and The Tcmpeat \ “thy vild race.” Johnson spells it ‘viled’, as 
if from to vile’ (revile) blit it seems to have been formed from 
mistaken analogy with wild. 

volley, iv. 21, flight of shot fired from many guns at dnce. 
From Fr. voice ^ a flight ; Lat. volare , to fly. 

waseel, v. 121, revelry. Lit. ‘be hale,’ i.e. ‘your good health’ ; 

A.S. ‘waes hael !’ to which the answer was ‘drinc hael* i.e. I drink 
your good health. It was an expression of good \yisjies among the 
old Norsemen. The word is more commonly spelt ‘wassail. 1 

ween, 11. 334, expect. M E. wenen , A. S. wettan , to imagine. 
The noun wen meant expectation ; originally ‘a striving after.’ 

well-a-day, Int. 9, an exclamation of sorrow. A. S. iua la 7 va , 
lit. woe 1 lo I woe J Early misunderstood and turned into ‘well away*, 
and even into ‘welladay’ which occurs in Merry Wives, iii. 3. 106. 

whit, ii., 366, a bit, a little. A.S. wiht , the h being misplaced. 
It is the same word as wight (see below), a person, a thing, a bit. 

wight, i. 6, see above. The same word as the modern whit. 
The word ‘wight 5 in 1 . 36 is different, meaning strong. M.E. 7 vight, 
valiint. From Ice!., vigt\ fit for war ; vig, A. S. wig, war. Lat viv- 
us. Allied also to victor. Cf. Marmion , “for one hour of Wallace 
wight" % 

wistful, Int. 29, eager The history of the word shows it to 
be a substitution for wishful* which is from 7 visit, with suffix ful. 
But it was once confused with 7 vistly, a word used by Shakespeare in 
place of M. 7 oisly, certainly, verily, exactly, formerly a common 
word 

# wizard, ii. 139., magician. The original sense of the word, \ 
wise nr. an’, is now obsolete. O. F. 7 vischard, Icel, vizk r, clever, 
sagacious, with the intensive suffix ard- hard, strong, confirmed, now 
generally used in a bad sense as in dot-ant. drunk-ard \ buzzard^ etc. 

yore, iv. 595, former times. A.S. gear a, lit. ‘of years’, ‘during 
years’ ; orig. genetive plural of gear (whence also year). It is a com 
mon poetical word. 
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General. 

» 

1. Tell the story of the Lay. \ 

2. Say g, word about its origin. 

3. Give the date of the tale. And show that the manners 
described in it &re.true of the time when the plot is laid. 

4. Deduce from the story, the time of action comprised in it. 

5. What was the origin of the Goblin Page ? Was the intro- 
duction of the Dwarf an after-thought f What purpose is served 
by his introduction in the poem ? Can he be called an excrescence ? 

6. Write on the supernaturnl element in the poem. Is it 
essential for the main purposes of the story ? 

7. What seem to you to be the merits and defects of the Lay ? 

8. Scott professes to describe in the Lay the manners and 
customs of the ancient border life. Is the picture true to life ? 

9. Why and with what end is magic introduced in the Lay ? 

10. Describe, from what can be gathered from the Lay, (a) the 
custom of Branksome Castle, (b) the usual incidents in the life of 
a moss-trooper, (c) the particular incident of the Warden Raid under 
Lord Dacre and Lord Howard from the time it crossed the Border 
up to the conclusion of the truce before Branksorfie Castle. 

11. Describe in your own words a Scottish feudal castle under 
the heads : — («) the structure of the castle itself, (b) its household, 
(c) the life of its occupants in times of truce, (*/) preparations wherf 

a Border r&id was announced. 

• 

12. Explain the mystic words “lost” and “found” put into the 

mouth of the Goblin. * 

13. Draw in your own words a graphic picture of the old 
Minstrel as he is found in the Lay. 

14. Write briefly on the character of each of the following : — 
the Ladye . the Boy ; Margaret • Deloraine • Lord Cranstoun ; the 
Goblin Page ; Lords Dacre and Howard. 

15. Refer to passages where there are allusions to Henry VIII 

and the Reformation. , 

16. What personal reminiscences of Scott do you* notice in 
the Lay ? 

17. Does Scott anywhere refer to his own poetical trapping in 
the Ijxy ? Give a summary of the lines. 

18. Give a note on the metre and language of the Lav . 
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19. Scan any four lines that you happen to remember in the 
Lay , and point out the metrical peculiarity, if any. 

20. What is meant by the “machinery” of a poem ? Wrfte 
upon the machinery of the Lay . 

21. “The Lay is noted for its descriptions’* Illustrate by 
quotations. 


INTRODUCTION. 

• • 

1. What purposes is the introduction meant to serve in relation 
to the story ? 

„ 2. What seem to you to have been the condition of minstrels 
and minstrelsy at the time when the story opens ? 

3. When do you infer the last minstrel lived ? What account 
of himself does he give in the Lay ? 

4. What remark is Pitt said to have made on the Introduction r 

5. Who is the “Pitying Duchess” of the Introduction ? Say a 
word about her. 

6. Explain the allusions in 

faj A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne. 

Kb) The bigots of the iron time. 

fir) Had wept o’er Monmonth’s bloody tomb. 

(d) A braver ne’er to battle rode. 

ye) He had played it to Charles the Good, When he kept 
Court in Holyrood. 

7. Explain — 

LL. 41-44 68-70 ; 73 74 ; 89-90 ; 91-98. \ 

8 Gi\e the meanings of— 

the unpremeditated lay ; the iron door ; the room of 

state ; the ease please ; churls ; Holyrood : an uncertain 

warbling ; the measure wild ; age’s frost ; cadence. 

9. Write philological notes on — 
bovver ; wistful, anon. 

Canto I. 

1. What picture do you form from the description of IJrank 
some Castle— or the internal and external condition of life in the 
foordeHn the days of border feuds ? 

2. Sketch the conversation between the Mountain-Spirit and 

the River-Spirit. • 
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3. What do you understand by Scott’s “subtle aroma of place- 
names” ? Illustrate. 

r 

4. How came about the feud between the Scotts and the 
Carrs ? 

5. What references are there in this canto to — 

magic ; the great Bear ; Barnhill ; James I. king of Scotland. 

6. Who ns referred to in this canto as the “sad swain” ? And 
in what connection ? 

€ m f 

7. What traits in the character of the following personages 
develope in this canto ? 

The Ladye ; the Boy Margaret ; and William of Deloraine. 

8. Describe William’s night-journey. 

9. Give the meanings of 

Jesu Maria ; idlesse ; the forest race ; mettle ; Jed wood axe ; 
merry Carlisle : stanch the death feud ; the mortal jar ; the havoc 
of the feudal war ; And if ; the viewless forms of air ; Lord David's 
tower ; ban-dogs ; moss-trooper ; mimi-foray. the fated hour ; St. 
Michael’s night ; the cross, of bloody red ; the Peel of Goldiland ; 
Druid shades ; the Roman way ; the march-man ; the dark Abbaye ; 
curfew. 

10. Explain- LL. 61-64 ; 118-21 ; 156-59 ; 170-175 ; 205-8 ; 

223-6 ; 257-8 ; 293-7 : 322-30 ; 339*42. 

11. Write philological notes on - clerk, scaur, influence, lorn, 
barded ; lands spell, wight, harness, dight, feudal! 

Canto II. 

1. Give, after Scott, a description of Melrose Abbey in the* 
moonlight, f 

2. Give a note on Michael Scott. 

3. Describe how the magic book was rescued from his grave. 

4. What do you learn about the past life of the Abbott of 
Melrose ? 

5. What do you infer from the following lines about the origin 

of the Lay ? * 

I cannot tell how the truth may he, 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 

6. What references are there in this canto to — • 

* (0 The Aurora Borealis. 

(2) The power of magic, 

7. Where did Scott get the idea of the Goblin Page ? • What 
traits of his character develope Jn this canto? How came he to 
associate himself with Lord Cranstoun ? 
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8 . Describe the interview beween Cranstoun and Margaret at 
the end of this canto. 


9. Give the meanings of — 

shafted oriel; cold light’s uncertain shower ; st. David’s ruined 
pile ; barred aventayle ; St. Mary’s aisle , the treasure of the tohib ; 
to patter an Ave Mary ; a Border foray ; Paynini countries ; his 
patron’s cross ; the eternal doom ; heavens own blessed light ; his 
Book of Might . sweet St. John ; the convent ; his hardihood ; the 
Carter ; don her.kirtle ; a meeting tale ; The Baron’s Dwarf ; this 
elfin shape ; All between Home and Hermitage Mary chaple of 
the Lowes ; our Lady’s 1 ike ; the blood of Velez’ scorched wine. 

10. Explain the allusions in — 

LL. 27-30; 107-110; 124-6; 130; 144-6; 184-5; 312-3 ; 

390- 402 ; 405. 

11. Explain— LL. 3-4 ; 9-12 ; 82-3 ; 86-93 i 98-104 ; 1 13-120 ; 
214-6; 260-1 ; 34 1 ; 43* ; 433- 

12. Write philological notes on— whit, arch, htherlie, An, atone, 
drie, aloof, listed, ween. 

Canto III. 


1. Give a summary of Scott’s lines on love . 

2. Describe the encounter between Deloraine and Cranstoun. 

3. Describe the subsequent conduct of the Goblin Page. 

4. Describe hjs pranks in Bransome Castle. 

5. What references are there in this canto to — 

The cure by sympathy ; the Regent Mary of Scotland ; 

6. (ove after Scott, a description of the gathering of the clans 
in times of border feuds. 

7. (iive the meanings of : — ‘2 

jack, acton, saddle fast, girthing, glamour might, a sheeling, 
the living corse, the wildered child, a bale of fire, the need-fire, 
high Dunedin, the larum-peai, keep, black-mail. 

8. Explain the allusions in— 97-8 ; 294-6. 

9. Explain : — 

11-17 ; 2501 ; 256-7 ; 321-5 ; 385-92. 

10 Write philological notes on • 

1 Recreant, pondering, don, whit debate, career, mot, 
gramaryw, vilde. 

Canto IV. 

l Describe how the Scotts came into possession, of the valley 
of Eskdale. .. 
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2. Describe the composition of the English army, and its 
advance upon Branksome. 

* 3. Give the substance of the Senschal’s address to the English 
army, and the ladye’s reply to the answer given by the English, 
leaders to the Seneschal's address. 

4. What were the terms of the duel arranged between Mus- 

grave and Deloraine. * 

5. Who *was “Rattling Roaring willie” ? What reference is 
made to him in {his canto ? 

6. Write briefly upon : — 

Watt Tinlinn : Thirslestane. 

7. Describe what Tinlinn' s adventure with the Goblin. 

8. (1) How came Thirlestane to get his motto of “Ready, aye 
ready” ? 

(2) Why is Deloraine called “good at need” ? What sort 
of an epithet is this ? Give illustrations. 

(3) When was Deloraine dubbed a knight ? 

(4) Say how the Dacres came to have the family title. 

9. Give the meanings of - 

Conquering Graeme, last St. Barnabright, the gate-^vord, a 
Warden-laid, Billhope stag, last Fastern’s night, the galliard, a. 
herot, a cast of hawks, his merry men, Haugh, a Scottish mile, 
The Alinayn, The kendal archers, the lion-dawn guns, morsing- 
horns, songs of Teutonic fueds ; Lord Howard’s cnivalry ; a witch’s 
cauldron ; a peeled willow wand ; Gilsland brand* the lion 
argent, a flemens-frith, march-treason pam, last St. Cuthbert’s ; 
even, warrison, emprise, a gray goose shart, weapon -sehaw, the * 
blanche lioi^ the jovial harper, Jedwood Air. My jealousy of song. 

10. Explain the allusions in : — 

17-20 ; Belted Will Howard ; 7.7, 10819 ; 13 >-6 ; 1*40 ; 229 ; 
251 i 306-7 i 334-5 ; 442-6 ; 493-5 I 5*4-5 ! 547-8, 572-4 : 5»o : 587-90- 

11. Explain 

7-10 ; ll-l6 ; 122-24 ; 315 ; 381-2 ; 451-4 ; 549-5-2 610-15 ; 6194. 

12. Write philological notes on hag, rftorion, curfew, bound 
trow, mickle, imps, frounce, swith, wight. 

• - 

Canto V. * 

1! Sketch the beautiful lines in which Scott refers to the mourn- 
ing of Nature for the death* of poets. 9 

Z Describe Cranstoun’s meeting with Margaret on the eve of 
♦the duel. * 
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Will 4 '’ ? 


Describe the duel. 

Say how Lord Howard come to have his name of “Belted 


. 5. pescribe the course of events from the end of the duel to 
•thfe marriage of Margaret and Cranstoun. 

1 6.‘ Write a note on border hospitality. 

7. Give the substance of Scott’s lines on “true lov^” 

8 'Give a summary of the lines in which Deloraine mourns, 
the death df Musgrave after the duel. 

9. Reproduce, if you can the Minstrel's Musical representa- 
tion of the'funeral march. 

10. Give the meanings of : — rails. Middle Marches, The bloody 
heart. The seven spears of Wedder-burns, the crest of old Dunbar, 
the jolly bowl, draughts, the dark profound, port, they gan to reckon 
kin and rent, Flemish ruff, Poland, far, His Biboa blade by 
Marchmen felt, wimple scathe, ghostly 
flowing poesy. 

11. Explain the allusions in : — 56-8 
407-10 , 479-82. 


comfort, bowning his 
121-3; 185 


345-7 


12, gxplain 7-12 ; 13 20 ; 


21-4 ; 

223-6 5 


25-8, 

292-3 ; 


29-36; 118-20; 

411-13; 462-6 ; 


129-32 ; 191-3 ; 209-14 ; 217-22 
419-92 ;*5i 6 '23- 

13. Write Philological Notes on : — 

Wassel gecure,* bootless, wraith. 

• j .. / Canto VI. 

1. Quote or reproduce Scott’s lines on love of country? 

2. Give a note on the origin of the name Buccleuch. 

3. Describe the pranks of the Goblin Page during the feast in 
Branksome Castle. 

4. Give the substance of the songs sung by Fitztraver and 
Harold. 

5. Who is Harold? Describe the poetic training that he had 

reeeived. % 

• 6. What was the fate of the Goblin Page ? 

7. Describe the pilgrimage of the Scottish chieftains to Melrose 

Abbey, also the penances they underwent. # 

8. # Write, in your own English, the story of lovely Rosabelle. 

9. Describe the last days of th§ Minstrel. 



LAY OF THE TAST MINSTREL. 


J6 


10. Give the meanings of — 

Caledonia, the jovial priests of mirth and war, Me lists not, 
cwches, miniver, the Gorgeous festival, the boar-head garnish? r 
biave, psaltery, sewers, lyme-dog, a cologne blade, lordly seller, the 
Land Debateable, the beeves, the name of Geraldine, All-Souls’ e f e, 
tablet eburnine, Saga’s rhyme uncouth, the Water sprite, the gifted* 
Seer, the ring they ride, caverned Hawthornden, sacristy, chaptlle, 
.our Ladye of the Isle, seapular, the hymn of intercession, the high 
trump. 

1 1. Explain the allusions in — 

68 121-2 ; 154-5 ; 225-8 ; 229-30; 238; 244-7; 25962; 302-5 

324-29 ; 330-33 ; 33<>-45 J 376 7 ; 400-1 ; 454-5. 

12. Explain— 7-16 ; 21-3 ; 30-6; 69-72; 93-4; 231-4; 271-4: 
293-6 ; 297-301 ; 3*0-15 ; 3*6-7 ; 35oi ; 508 13 - 5*9*2i- 

13. Write philological notes on - hight, Runic ; unearth. 








